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PREFACE 

I MUST not let this book go to the public without 
a word of thanks to the many friends who have 
helped me with their liberal aid and information on 
one or other of the very many sides of human interest 
which the region known as the New Forest contains. 
One in especial I must thank, the Reverend Dr. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., etc., the distinguished archaeologist, to 
whose kindly help all through the work I am immensely 
indebted, and, in particular, for his most generous 
assistance in all pertaining to the ecclesiastical history 
of the district 
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THE NEW FOREST 

CHAPTER I 
THE FOREST LAWS 

THE ordinary Englishman, unless he happens to be 
acquainted with the term " forest," as used of a 
Scottish deer forest, is apt to think of it as mean- 
ing expressly a place with many trees — in fact, a big 
wood. As it so happens the particular forest that is 
called " New " is a very considerably and richly wooded 
district, but that is but an accidental circumstance, in 
no way intended to be conveyed by the name. In 
vol. xiii. of the Selden Society's Publications, being 
Select Pleas of the Forest^ we find the subject intro- 
duced thus — " In mediaeval England a forest was a 
definite tract of land within which a particular body 
of law was enforced, having for its object the pre- 
servation of certain animals fera natura. Most of 
the forests were the property of the Crown, but from 
time to time the kings alienated some of them to their 
subjects. . . . But although the king or a subject might 
be seised of a forest, he was not necessarily seised of 
all the land that it comprised Other persons might 
possess land within the bounds of a forest, but were 
not allowed the right of hunting or of cutting trees in 
them at their own will 
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2 THE NEW FOREST 

" The history of the English forests," this introduc- 
tion proceeds, " may conveniently be divided into three 
periods, of which the first extended from the earliest 
times till 121 7, the year of the granting of the Charter 
of the Forest; the second from 12 17 till 1301, when 
large tracts were disafforested by King Edward i. ; and 
the third from 1301 till the present day." It is added 
that the second of these periods is the fruitful one to 
study, owing to the lack of documents relating to the 
first period and to the general decay of the forest 
administration in the last 

In the year 1238, England was divided into two 
provinces, north and south, of which the Trent was 
the dividing line, for the purposes of forest administra- 
tion ; and two justices of the forest were appointed, one 
for each province. Their special duty seems to have 
been the release, on bail, of offenders who were caught 
poaching venison or with venison in their possession. 
Such culprits were immediately held in custody, and 
could be released on bail only by the decree of the 
king himself, or his justice acting as the royal deputy. 
But, besides this special prerogative of mercy, they had 
a regular administrative authority over their province. 
Each justice had a deputy, appointed either by the 
justice himself or by the king direct The salary of 
the justices seems to have been so insignificant as to 
suggest that their duties were something of a sinecure, 
a grant of one hundred pounds a year from the king 
being the payment assigned to the justices of the 
southern province, and two -thirds of that moderate 
rate (which of course represented a far larger amount 
then than now) for the northern justices. 

Under, and next in grade to the justices, in the 
hierarchy of the forests, came the wardens, in some 
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THE FOREST LAWS 8 

instances attached to one forest (as we now should speak 
of it) but in others, and more frequently, exercising their 
rights over several forests. It is to be observed that 
the term "forest," in the singular, used to be applied 
where we should use it in the plural, for the forest south 
of the Trent is sometimes used to mean all the afforested 
land south of that river, thus including many particular 
forests, and the forest that we call New amongst them. 
Where one warden exercised his rights over several 
forests, these were generally contiguous to one another, 
so as to form a convenient group, one warden being 
appointed for five forests, all lying within the borders of 
Somersetshire, and one for the forests in the adjacent 
counties of Northampton, Huntingdon, Oxford, and 
Buckingham. In some cases the office of warden was 
an hereditary one ; in others the warden was appointed 
by the king, and continued in office at the royal pleasure. 
The tide of steward also appears in the accounts of the 
various "inquisitions," or courts, held to inquire into the 
rights and claims within the borders of the different 
forests ; and this tide seems to have been used variously 
and loosely, sometimes as a simple alternative for the 
warden (sometimes with the additional distinction of 
•* chief" steward, but often without), or again as signifying 
the warden's deputy or lieutenant. It appears that 
wardens were able to alienate, or to sub-let, by the 
king's leave, portions of their authority or portions of the 
area over which it was exercised. 

On the whole, the position of the wardens is best 
described in the following words from the Select Pleas : 
— " The wardens were the executive officers of the king 
in his forests. Writs relating to the administration of 
forest business, as well as to the delivery of presents 
of venison and wood, were, in general, addressed to 
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4 THE NEW FOREST 

them. They ako attended the various courts of the 
forest It does not appear, however, that their presence 
at any of them was necessary." 

Other officers of the forest, responsible, like the 
wardens, direct to the king, were the verderers. They 
were appointed by the county courts, and held office 
for life unless removed by the Crown. Generally they 
were persons of consideration, knights, or holders of a 
certain, but indefinite, landed qualification for their office, 
which was unpaid — except indirectly, by freedom from 
service at assizes, and from summons to sit on juries. 
Their duties were more localised than those of the 
wardens. The rule seems to have been that four 
verderers should be appointed for each forest, but it was 
a rule with many exceptions, some forests being divided 
into as many as four bailiwicks, with four verderers 
assigned to each, and others, of smaller extent, being 
assigned two verderers only. Their principal duty was 
attendance in the forest courts^ of which notice will be 
taken shortly. 

The practical work of watching the forest, to see that 
no trespass, poaching, stealing of timber, cultivation of 
land within the forest's bounds, or destruction of covert, 
was done by the so-called foresters, corresponding in 
some measure to gamekeepers. They had the right of 
summarily arresting offenders against the forest laws. 
They held their appointment from the wardens. They 
received no salary, but took their remuneration by means 
of customary dues. As they themselves had the levpng 
of such dues, and as the said dues do not seem to have 
been on any very fixed scale, it is evident that this system 
opened the way to grave abuses, which abuses, in point 
of fact, were abundantly in evidence. Of course, the 
more foresters there were the more dues were levied ; 
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THE FOREST LAWS 5 

and it is frequent to find, in the inquisitions, the people 
living in and on the borders of the forests complaining of 
the number of the foresters — that it was in excess of 
all that was required for seeing to the proper observance 
of the laws. Some of the foresters were mounted, and 
some had pages, for their attendants or adjutants, and 
this also led to expense. The number of the foresters, 
whether mounted or walking, does not seem to have 
been definitely fixed, but the wardens appointed them 
at their pleasure ; and in some cases the foresters, so far 
from being paid by the wardens, actually paid the latter 
for the privU^e of being appointed, hoping to make a 
good and profitable thing out of the customary dues. A 
certain discretion, however, was given to the justices 
to compel the wardens to reduce the number of the 
foresters, if it appeared to the justices to be excessive ; 
and there are several instances on record of the dis- 
cretion being exercised. The whole question of the 
abuses that the system entailed is summed up thus, in the 
introduction to the Select Pleas \ — "Perhaps no better 
illustration of the oppression to which this system of 
farming the office of forester led, could be found than 
the list of gfrievances which the men of Somerset pre- 
sented at an inquisition held in the year 1277. They 
complained of the chief forester, or warden, appointing 
more foresters than were necessary for looking after the 
forest, and of his taking from them money for appointing 
them ; of the foresters coming in the month di August 
to collect com from the inhabitants ; of their making ale 
with the com, which they compelled the inhabitants to 
buy ; of their collecting from them lambs and young 
pigs ; and of their cutting down trees for fuel, and of 
taking chiminage where it was not due." " It can hardly 
be doubted," the commentator goes on, ''that extortion 
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6 THE NEW FOREST 

such as this was more resented by the masses of the 
people than the restrictions on hunting and wood-cutting, 
which constituted the main body of the forest laws. 
But even if the grievances of the men of Somerset were 
exceptional, they were the same in kind as those which 
people suffered in all the counties of England where the 
king had forests." 

Of course the opportunity for such extortion only 
existed within the confines of the forests, and therein we 
see the reason that the people often are to be found 
requesting, in the forest courts, that *' perambulations" 
be made ; that is to say, a walking round the boundaries, 
or survey, so that the forest laws, with their attendant 
hardships, should not be carried, by the iniquity of the 
foresters who benefited by them, further than their due 
limits. In the above quotation from the Select Pleas 
it is seen that the term "chief forester" is used ap- 
parently as an equivalent to "warden." There was a 
good deal of this loose interchange of the titles of the 
different officials of the forest, perhaps corresponding in 
some measure to the slightly different functions that 
each exercised in different forests. Yet another class of 
"forester" was recognised, under the special tide of 
" forester in fee." 

Generally speaking, a " forester in fee " seems to have 
been a forester who held his office of hereditary right 
There were not in all forests these hereditary officers, 
so named, and in some of the forests in which there were 
such officials they did not hold quite the same position 
as in others ; but the whole relationship between wardens 
and foresters in fee appears, in the first place, so obscure, 
and in the second place was so subject to alterations, to 
suit the requirements of different localities and conditions, 
that when we have said that the office was something 
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THE FOREST LAWS 7 

between that of the warden and the ordinary forester, and 
was an hereditary right, we seem to have said all in the 
way of generalisation that is safe. 

The woodwards were not, strictly speaking, officers 
of the forest at all, but incidentally they come within 
the purview of its officials. It is to be understood that 
there were, as there still are, in the New Forest and 
others, many woods belonging to private owners that 
did not belong to the Crown, and yet were contained 
within the perambulation, or march, of the forest. But 
although these were privately owned, the ownership was 
limited by the restriction that, unless by special licence 
from the Crown, the owner could not waste or cultivate 
his woodland. It must remain as woodland, so as to 
give covert to the beasts of the forest — a very consider- 
able restriction on ownership, as we understand the 
ownership of land to-day. The sense of ownership, 
however, has become a great deal more absolute. The 
woodwards were the persons appointed to the guardian- 
ship of these private woods within the forest; but 
whereas they had to answer, on the one hand, to the 
private owner of the wood, for any injury by trespass or 
otherwise, done to his interests in the wood, they had 
also to answer to the Crown for any injury done to any 
of the forest beasts while in those private woods. The 
woodward was appointed by the owner of the wood, but 
had to swear fidelity to the king and to the interests of 
his venery. The owner of such a wood, indeed, was 
obliged by law to appoint such an official, and if he 
failed to appoint him, or if, having appointed him, he 
failed to swear the oath to the king, then the wood was 
liable to be forfeited to the Crown ; and, further, if a 
trespass was committed within one of these private 
woods and was discovered, not by the woodward, but by 
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8 THE NEW FOREST 

one of the foresters, then again the wood was liable to 
become forfeit to the Crown. 

* An inspection of the forests, as of the woods within 
the bounds of the forests, under the name of the ** Regard," 
was supposed to be made once in every three years by 
a body of officials consisting of twelve knights named 
**regarders." There was a kind of catechism, or set of 
twelve questions, called " The Chapters of the Regard," 
which these knights were supposed to answer, after each 
inspection or regard ; and the methodical manner of it may 
give us some respect for the business capacities of our 
ancestors. Some earlier specimens of " The Chapters" 
show that the questions had not yet fallen into a settled 
and stereotyped form, but, by the time of the Patent 
Roll of 13 Henry iii., the questions have assumed a set 
form. With regard to these chapters, the Introduction 
to the Select Pleas has the following : — ** ' The Chapters 
of the Regard,' which appear on the back of the Patent 
Roll of 13 Henry ui., are twelve in number* One of 
them is concerned with the herbage in the king's 
demesnes, another with eyries of hawks and falcons in 
the forest, a third with foi^es and mines, a fourth with 
harbours from which timber could be exported, and a 
fifth with honey in the forest To these five chapters 
there are often no answers recorded in the r^^ds en- 
rolled upon the Eyre Rolls.^ In most of the forests there 
were no seaports, and in many of them there were 
neither forges nor mines. If the king's demesnes were 
well kept, and if his rights with respect to the eyries of 
hawks and falcons and to honey in the forest had not 
been infringed, there would in general be no need for 
any enrolment about these matters." These questions 
are worth noting, because they suggest various points of 

* Eyre ^oWs— vide page 18— practically Rolls of the Chief Forest Court 
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THE FOREST LAWS 9 

• value in the forests at that time, which are rather Bpt to 
escape our modem consideration. •* The chapters," the 
introduction goes on, " which were considered to be <^ 
real importance related to assarts, purprestures, and 
waste ofienoes, which yielded a considerable revenue at 
each eyre." 

"Assarts" meant practically illegal cultivation of 
forest land, " purpresture " meant its illegal enclosure. 
Thtf e was a fine for trespass of the '' assart " kind, but 
the trespassers do not seem to have been expected to make 
good again what they had taken from the forest, or 
woodland, condition. On the contrary, once they have 
paid the fine for the original trespass they seem to have 
been allowed to go on using the ground thus " reclaimed," 
as we might rather term it, on payment of an annual rent 
for every year that the land was sown. Tte custom 
seems to have been to let it lie fallow for a year after a 
certain number of seasons of cultivation. A shilling an 
acre was the charge for a crop of winter com and six- 
pence an acre for a crop of spring corn. The entry 
recording the assart on the roll of the eyre, or court, 
usually states the name o( the lord of the fee, of \diom 
the tenant or maker c^ the assart ought to hold, and 
who becomes responsible for his fines and payment if 
the tenant himseljf do not pay them. There were two 
chief classes of assarts of which the regard had to take 
cognisance, and to report them, named new assarts and 
old assarts respectively, by which were meant the land 
newly taken into illegal cultivation since the last regard 
-—the new — and the land that had been previously 
entered as the illegally cultivated — the old. The law 
seems to have been generally similar with regard to 
purprestures and wastes. There were the old and new 
purprestures, the old and new wastes ; and in each case, 
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10 THE NEW FOREST 

once the illegality had been committed, it seems to have 
been amerced by a fine ; and after that an annual pay- 
ment, rather in the nature of rent than of penalty, was 
exacted, and the illegal act was no longer regarded as an 
injustice to anyone concerned. There were also in the 
chapters, questions as to the dogs used in the forest. No 
salary attached to the regarder's office; but there is 
evidence showing a probability that the expenses of 
making the regards had to be borne by the inhabitants 
of the forests. 

For each of the forests there were four officers 
appointed, under the name of "agisters" — four seems 
at least to have been the usual number — whose duty 
was to collect for the Crown the money for the " agist- 
ment " of the pigs and cattle that pastured on the open 
spaces and glades of the forests throughout the year, 
except in the "fence month," as it was called. This 
"fence month" consisted of a fortnight before and a 
fortnight after midsummer ; and the reason of the pro- 
hibition of the pigs and cattle (the latter being described 
as "beasts of the plough," to the special exclusion of 
sheep, which do not seem to have been legally common- 
able on the forests) during this " fence month," was that it 
was the time at which the deer were supposed to be fawn- 
ing. The agisters are said to have agisted the pigs from 
14th September to nth November in each forest. The 
agisters, says the account in the Select Pleas ^ "counted 
the pigs as they entered the forest, and collected the 
pence as the pigs came out " ; but it is to be admitted 
that this does not present a very clear picture of the 
whole process. The "fence month" shows how en- 
tirely all interests in the forests were held to be 
subservient to those of the royal venison. 

There is one other officer of the forest remaining 
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THE FOREST LAWS 11 

to be noticed, the "ranger." It is perhaps that name 
that is most of all familiar to our modern ideas, the 
others all having something of a mediaeval flavour. 
But the office of ranger does not seem to have come 
into existence until the end of the fourteenth century, 
when the whole administration of the forest was falling 
rather into decay. Manwood, in his Forest Lawes^ 
considers that the duties of the ranger were restricted to 
those extensive tracts of what formerly was forest but 
which was disafforested in the year 1301. However, the 
author of the Select Pleas, who often finds occasion to 
traverse the statements of Manwood, and his conclusions 
often drawn from rather slender premises as it would 
seem, considers that it is impossible to state this, or 
to define the duties of the rangers with any confidence, 
and that we can say little more than that they were "a 
particular kind of foresters, rather than a specially 
created class of officers ; and that we meet with them 
only when the whole system of forest administration was 
in a state of dissolution." 
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CHAPTER II 
COURTS OF THE FOREST 

IN the last chapter, attention was directed to the many 
instances in which the really fuller knowledge of 
the compiler of the Select Pleas gave occasion to 
traverse the conclusions of Manwood. The chapter of 
the Select Fleets that treats of the forest courts commences 
with these words : — 

'* When Manwood wrote his treatise on the Forest 
Lawes^ traditions of them may have survived still, al- 
though, as a body, they had fallen long since into desue- 
tude. Various rights and privileges, of which we in the 
nineteenth century can learn little, may have been enforced 
in his day, but they could not have contributed much 
towards the elucidation of the broad outlines of our 
subject In the main his knowledge of the forest laws, 
like ours, was derived from official records, and not from 
direct experience of their application. For this reason 
we ought to attach little weight to his assertions, where 
they are deductions only from documents to which we 
also have access. If the Charter of the Forest had been 
issued for the first time in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Manwood's opinion on its construction might have been 
interesting and even reliable. But, issued as it was in 
the reign of Henry iii., we should, if we desire to as- 
certain its effect, use the methods of construction of the 
thirteenth century ; so, too, we should consider how far 
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COURTS OF THE FOREST IS 

tibe political events and conditions of that time per- 
mitted the strict observance of its provisions. And, 
above all, we should remember that if we have evidence 
of the way in which it was observed, its intended con- 
struction is interesting to the historian, so faur only as it 
throws Ugbt upon conditions which prevailed before its 
issue. 

'' Man wood's account of the forest courts needs 
revision. After studying the Charter of the Forest he 
arrived at the conclusion that it provided for certain 
judicial sessions at particular times. From this he 
assumed that those sessions were actually held. ' First,' 
he says, ' it is to be understood that there be three prin* 
cipal and chief courts usually kept for matters of the forest, 
that is to say, the court of attachments, the court of swani- 
motes, and the high court of the Lord Justice in eyre of 
the forest, commonly called the justice seat' In modem 
English, when we speak of a court we usually* mean a 
judicial session, either for the purpose of deciding some 
issue in fact or in law, or for the purpose of conducting 
some preliminary inquiry, such as a coroner's inquest, 
upon which further judicial proceedings may take place. 
On the other hand, in the Middle Ages or at any rate in 
the thirteenth century, the Latin word * curia,' which re- 
presented the word ' court,' was sddom required for this 
purpose. The county court was called 'comitatus^' or 
the county; the hundred court, 'hundredum,' or the 
hundred ; and similarly the court which Manwood called 
the court of attachments, was called simply 'attachia- 
mentum,' or the attachment Manwood was probably 
aware of this usage, so when he read in the Charter 
of the Forest that *suanimota,' or swanimotes, were 
to be held three times a year only, he thought that 
the word 'suanimota' meant a court sitting for the 
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administration of some particular branch of the forest 
law." 

From certain extracts from Manwood, given in the 
Select Pleas y it is evident that "he thought that the 
Swanimote was a court held three times a year, for 
the purpose of trying certain offences adjourned from the 
Court of Attachments, and of inquiring into and receiving 
presentments of all the trespasses and offences against the 
forest laws." He regarded it, in fact, as a specially 
appointed court, held three times in the year, at stated 
periods, and his opinion has been quoted by subsequent 
writers; but the fact appears to be rather that "swani- 
mote" was "a vague word used both of the attachment 
courts and the forest inquisitions." 

It appears that there were different powers assigned 
to courts, holding the name of attachment courts, in 
different forests, but their chief functions, as generally 
exercised, may be fairly well understood from the 
following summary given in the introduction to the 
Select Plec^. It may be premised that the court was 
constituted of the foresters and verderers, that it was held 
in accordance with the Charter of the Forests, and that 
such a court was held in each forest or in each of the 
bailiwicks into which the larger forests were divided. 
" The Court of Attachments was a court which, sitting at 
regular intervals, usually every sixth week, was chiefly 
concerned in trying cases of small trespasses to the vert " 
(that is to say to the timber). " The distinction between 
small trespasses and large trespasses varied in different 
forests, and it is impossible, at present, to lay down any 
general rules on the subject. Persons who were accused 
of trespasses to the vert too large for it (the attachment 
court) to try were attached in it to appear before the 
justices in eyre of the forest. In the matter of venison 
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it had no judicial functions at all, and pledges were not 
found in it by trespassers for their appearance before the 
justices in eyre, as was the case in trespasses to the vert." 
North of the Trent it appears that the courts of attach- 
ment took cognisance of such offences as the straying of 
cattle and their injury to fences and to the vert, but the 
attachment courts south of the Trent do not seem to 
have had this power. 

The attachment courts appear to have been the only 
forest courts that sat at regular intervals, but since they 
took no cognisance of the greatest of all offences against 
the forest law, offences against the venison, it is evident 
that there must have been some other recognised means 
of bringing these offenders to book and haling them 
before those great authorities, the justices in eyre ; and 
such recognised means we find in the "inquisitions," 
which were of two kinds, special and general. It was 
provided by statute "that if any beast of the forest were 
found dead or wounded, an inquisition was to be held by 
four neighbouring townships of the forest ; the finder of 
the deer was to be put by six pledges " (for the appear- 
ance of the finder of the beast before the justices in eyre 
at their next pleas), " the flesh was to be sent to a neigh- 
bouring spittal-house or given to the sick and poor ; the 
head and skin were to be given to the freemen of the 
neighbouring township, and the arrow was to be 
presented to a verderer," Like inquisitions were 
also held in the cases of other trespasses, and the 
offenders might be sent to prison direct, or attached to 
appear before the justices in eyre, according to the 
gravity and nature of the trespass. If a man was caught 
red-handed in the act of taking venison, there seems to 
have been no need of a special inquisition. He was 
sent to prison and could be liberated only by a writ 
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from the king or the justice of the forest (The justice of 
the forest, it is to be observed, must be distinguished from 
the justices in eyre — see pages 2 and 18.) 

" According to the Charter of the Forest, if a man 
was arrested and convicted of taking venison he was to 
be heavily ransomed, if he had wherewith he could be 
ransomed ; and if he had not wherewith he could be 
ransomed, he was to lie in prison for a year and a day ; 
and if after a year and a day he could find pledges, he was 
to come out of prison ; and if he could not find them he was 
to abjure the realm. Thus the longest term of imprison- 
ment was to be a year and a day. But in the middle of 
the reign of Henry iii., and perhaps at the beginning of 
his reign, when a man who had taken venison was 
arrested and sent to prison, he was imprisoned in the first 
instance by way of process and not by way of punish- 
ment. He was usually released by writ to twelve 
persons, who undertook to produce him at the next 
eyre, and that he would commit no trespass in the 
meantime. His punishment was always reserved for 
the justices in eyre, and to this rule there were no 
exceptions. It is difficult to say how long men might 
lie in prison before they were released on pledge. 
Certainly they sometimes lay there more than a year 
and a day, but these were exceptional cases of which 
the justices took note, in considering the punishment 
in the eyre." 

The rolls of the special inquisitions have some 
interesting memoranda, in addition to the records 
relating strictly to the inquisition. Thus, these rolls show 
headings of " Venison taken without Warrant " and of 
" Venison given by the King's Writ," the last applied, as 
is obviously the case, to presents of venison made by the 
Crown. The former heading is less obvious : its mean- 
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ing is that when an archbishop, bishop, eari, or baron was 
travelling through the forest, he had a right, under the 
Charter of the Forest, to take one or two beasts for his 
own use. 

Sometimes it is found on the record that the town- 
ships who held the inquisition are *' in mercy," that is to 
say, liable to amercement or fine, if they fail to find the 
offender who was guilty of the trespass concerning which 
the inquisition was held, and if they do not appear fully 
represented at the eyre. It seems as if failure to find 
the offender, or failure to appear in full representation at 
the eyre, were neither of them, by themselves, sufficient 
to render the townships liable to amercement It was 
only when they both failed in their detective work, and 
also in their attendance, that they were liable ; and it is 
noticeable that it was not only the defaulting township, 
but all the townships concerned, that were in this case 
liable. 

It appears that after a while, and gradually, these 
special inquisitions fell into disuse and came to be super- 
seded by a general inquisition, to which the name of 
"Swanimote" after was applied, held not immediately 
after any offence had been committed, but annually, or in 
some cases biennially, and taking cognisance, not only of 
offences against the venison, but of offences against the 
vert also, and in general all trespasses against the 
forest laws. 

The composition of the court seems to have been 
very various, but generally, says the Introduction 
to the SeUci Pleas, ''the inquisition was held before 
the justice of the forest or his deputy, by the fores- 
ters, verderers, and twelve jurors." In a statute of the 
year 1306 the general inquisition is called a "Swani- 
mote," and the constitution and procedure of the court 
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IS thus described in a translation from the first 
chapter. — 

" First, we will and ordain for us and our heirs that 
with respect to all trespasses hereafter committed in our 
forests, against our vert and venison, the foresters, within 
whose bailiwicks such trespasses may chance to be 
committed, do present the same at the next swanimotes 
before the foresters, verderers, regarders, agisters, and 
other ministers of the same forests ; and upon such pre- 
sentments there, before the foresters, verderers, and all 
other ministers aforesaid, by the oath as well of the 
knights as of other good and loyal men of the neigh- 
bouring parts where the trespasses so presented shall 
have been committed, not being under suspicion, let the 
truth be fully inquired ; and when the truth has been so 
inquired, let those presentments be solemnly confirmed 
by the common accord and consent of all the ministers 
aforesaid, and let them be sealed with their seals. And 
if an indictment be made in any other way, let it be held 
entirely void." 

From this time forward it would appear as if the 
general inquisitions were found more convenient than the 
special, and practically superseded them, being generally 
named swanimotes, and yet being obviously different 
both in composition and in date of sitting, as well as in 
functions, from the courts authorised under the name of 
swanimotes in the Forest Charter. 

*' The forest eyre," to quote again from that much 
quoted Introduction, '*was a court called into being by 
the king's letters-patent appointing justices to hear and 
determine pleas of the forest in a particular county or 
group of counties." The justices in eyre, generally four 
in number for each group, were thus quite distinct 
from the justices of the forest (f.v.). When the king's 
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letters had given appointment to the justices in eyre, he 
next addressed letters to the sheriffs of the counties in 
which the eyre was to be held, to summon all repre- 
sentative men who had any rights in the forest by 
landed tenure or otherwise, all foresters, and verderers 
"with their attachments," all regarders, and so on, to 
attend at the eyre. And then the justices thus ap- 
pointed went about holding eyres in those places to 
which their commission ran, hearing pleas of all kinds 
relating to the forests. Seven years is supposed to have 
been the recognised interval between any two eyres held 
at one place, but the intervals seem to have been very 
arbitrary and to have increased as time went on. ** In 
the reign of Edward i. the eyres began to be held much 
more irregularly; thus there was one in Sherwood 
Forest in 1287, and not another until 1334. This was 
an exceptionally long interval, but in all the forests the 
intervals became longer and longer." Although the 
justices in eyre were not identical by any means with 
the justices of the north and south, yet it seems probable 
that the latter always were included among the justices 
of eyres held within their province. The eyre justices 
were always men of importance and position, such as 
Alan la Zouche, Roger of Clifford, William de Vesey, 
Ralph de Neville, William le Breton, Arnold de Bois, 
and so on — all persons of consideration in the thirteenth 
century. Of course the principal purpose of these eyres 
was to fill the king's exchequer by the fines paid for 
breaches of the forest laws, for offences against the 
venison and the vert With regard to the latter, we 
have seen that trespasses were often considered more in 
the light of encroachments, that could be compounded by 
a payment, rather in the nature of rent, than of crimes ; 
but, as we also have seen, this was by no means the 
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case with regard to trespasses against the venison. On 
the whole, the memoranda of the proceedings in the eyre 
show that it was considered, in the first place, as a prime 
means of helping the king's finances ; and the memoranda 
read not unlike the entries in an account book. On the 
record of the eyre there only seem to occur entries of 
cases that involved a fine, with the possible exception of 
cases in which the death penalty was inflicted, for all 
such cases seem to appear on the rolls of the eyre. Thus 
the record tells us of a trespasser being imprisoned, when 
the sheriff had released him without an order from the 
king or the chief justice of the forest ; or when he had 
been delivered to pledges pursuant to such an order, 
and the pledges failed to produce him at the forest 
eyre. 

In the one case the sheriff, in the other the pledges, 
would be amerced, and consequendy the fact of the 
imprisonment and the subsequent default would be 
recorded. But if the sheriff had released his prisoner 
to pledges, upon the receipt of a proper mandate 
directing him to do so, and the pledges produced him 
at the eyre, there would be no amercement; and 
consequently the fact of the imprisonment would not be 
recorded. 

If the trespasser had never been attached, or, having 
been attached, failed to appear before the justices in 
eyre, there were two modes of proceeding. Either the 
sheriff of the county in which he lived or had property 
was ordered to cause him to appear ; or, if he could not 
be found and had no property by which he could be 
distrained, the justices directed him to be exacted in the 
county court ; and if he failed to appear in due course 
he was outlawed. If, however, the trespasser was a 
beneficed clerk who had no lay fee, the order was sent 
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to the bishop of his diocese, instead of to the sheriff; but 
if he had no benefice he was exacted and outlawed as if 
he were a layman. When the trespasser appeared, if 
the presentment of the verderers was in proper form the 
judges almost invariably adjudged that he be sent to 
prison. But just as he might already have been im- 
prisoned in order to secure his appearance before the 
judges, so now he was imprisoned not so much by way 
of punishment as for the purpose of securing payment of 
a fine for his ransom. In the eyre of William le Breton, 
the record usually states that the trespasser '' comes and 
is detained in prison." In some cases nothing more is said 
of him, but in others the record continues. '' Afterwards 
he came and made fine by so many marks or shillings." 
In subsequent eyres, in place of the last entry we usually 
have, ** Afterwards the aforesaid, being brought out of 
prison, made fine by so much money." Even where the 
enrolment of a plea ends with the words, '' he is detained 
in prison," there is generally evidence that a fine was 
paid. Thus, although the pleas of the venison only 
inform us of the imprisonment of John Lovet for a 
false statement, which is noticed over-leaf, and say 
nothing of any fine for his release, yet the list of amerce- 
ments and fines on another roll of the same file of eyre 
shows that he made fine by twelve marks for his 
mendacity and concealment In several other instances 
the same list supplements the deficiencies in this respect 
of the enrolment of the pleas of the venison. 

The system of ransoming prisoners was not carried 
out oppressively. The mere fact that there were as 
many as four justices was a protection against the ex- 
tortion that might have been practised by a single judge. 
There certainly seems to have been no gross inequality 
in the punishments which they imposed. Heavy 
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ransoms were, on the whole, rare; and, as far as it is 
possible to judge, they seem to have been imposed with 
good reason* John Lovet, for instance, who was 
ransomed for twelve marks at Northampton in 1255, no 
doubt had to pay a heavier ransom than most of his 
fellow-prisoners. But he was a man of good family, and 
probably a knight Moreover, being a verderer, it was 
only proper that he should suffer an exemplary punish- 
ment On the other hand, we frequently find that 
trespassers were pardoned because they were poor; 
and the justices seem to have taken into considera- 
tion the time which a prisoner had spent in gaol, 
until he had been released by writ to pledges, before the 
eyre. 

We can form a good idea of the system of ransom 
from the following list of sums paid as fines for trespasses 
in Guildford Park, at the eyre in Surrey in the year 
1272 : — 





£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


Thomas de Bois . 





13 


4 


Peter Long • • .068 


Ralph of Slyfield . 





6 


8 


JohnofAldham . . 13 6 8 


AlanofSlyficld . 





6 


8 


Andrew of Fremelesworth o lo o 


John atte Hook 





6 


8 


Geoffrey de Brayboef . 2 13 4 


John atte Down 





6 


8 


John the son of Aubrey .068 


Robert le King • 


. 


6 


8 


Peter of Dodleston . • pardoned. 



Under the early English law there was a custom 
called " the privilege of clergy," by virtue of which the 
members of the clerical profession were proceeded 
against by a special procedure. Henry il was anxious, 
nevertheless, that this privilege of clergy should not 
debar his foresters from attacking offending clerks for 
trespasses against the venison, nor from bringing them 
to trial in the forest courts. And in the assize of Wood- 
stock, in 1 184, he promulgated a code of forest laws 
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enacting heavy fines in place of the former punishment 
by mutilation^ and placing the clerics on the same footing 
as laymen in respect of offences against the forest laws. 
This would seem, however, to have been resisted, 
although the documentary evidence on the point is 
obscure ; but in the time of Henry iil the custom was 
that the bishop should be directed by the justices in eyre 
to cause the appearance of any of his clergy, accused of 
trespass and failing to appear, at the forest eyre. *' If, 
however, the bishop returned no answer to the mandate 
of the justices, they would direct that the defaulting clerk 
should be exacted in the county court If, on the other 
hand, the clerk duly appeared in court, the justices 
would proceed with his case just as if he were a layman, 
and would sentence him to prison. But if the bishop 
then claimed him as a clerk, the justices would surrender 
him, as one convicted of an offence against the forest 
laws." For each of these successive statements the 
Select Pleas cite quotations from the forest eyres. The 
convicted clerk, however, had to pay his fine just like a 
layman, in spite of the bishop's claim ; and the justices, 
in spite of much clerical grumbling and opposition, 
maintained their right to assessing the fine of a clerk, 
and would not permit its assessment in the bishop's 
court In one regard, the clerk was at a distinct advan- 
tage as compared with the layman — he was not required 
to find pledges for his appearance before the court, and 
yet clerks were liable to arrest, and frequently were 
arrested, although they did not admit the liability. The 
fact seems to be that the whole matter was an occasion 
of some continual and unseemly wrangling between the 
ecclesiastics and the laymen of the law, cases occurring of 
clerks being haled to prison, in spite of their protesta- 
tionsi and 3ubsequently being released by the assistance. 
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"with the strong hand/' of fellow-clerks. Otherwise, 
when once a clerk had been arrested and imprisoned, he 
could not be released without a proper warrant from the 
sheriff; but his release would be into the hands of the 
bishop and not into the hands of his pledges, as was the 
case with laymen* 

By very many evidences, scattered up and down this 
chapter, it will be clear that the principal object of the 
forest laws, the forest courts, officers, and all the para- 
phernalia, was the preservation of the king^s hunting 
rights and property, especially in regard to the venison. 
Incidentally there were valuable rights in the timber, 
the vert; and the fines arising from trespasses in this 
connection, as well as in connection widi the beasts, 
were of no little importance in the king's revenues. The 
beasts were divided into three classes — those of the 
forest, the chase, and the warren ; and most writers have 
been content to follow the classification of those given 
in Manwood's Forest Lawes. But the compilers of 
the Select Pleas have shown that in this, as in other 
instances, Manwood's information was not sufficiently 
exact, and with r^ard to this classification they impeach 
him of having followed a treatise on hunting by one 
Twici, a Frenchman, rather than any more authenticated 
documents, and convict him of error, on the evidence of 
the manner in which the various beasts are spoken of in 
the rolls of the forest courts. Thus, we find that Man- 
wood speaks of the " beasts of the forest " as being five 
in number: "The hart and the hind" (that is the red 
deer, male and female), ** the hare, the wild boar, and the 
wolf" ; and that as '* beasts of the chase " he classed the 
fallow deer, the fox, the marten, and the roe It is very 
evident, however, that the law recognised no such 
distinction, ^ Ms^nwood here implies, between the fallow 
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deer and the red, the penalties for trespasses against 
each being identical. On the other hand, the record of 
the court would seem to show that except for the general 
protection given by the prohibition to bring hunting 
dogs into the forest, the hare enjoyed no special protec- 
tion, save in certain exceptional cases. Neither has the 
wolf any claim to the eminence and protection that 
Manwood seems to assign it. The truth seems to be, 
that the beasts under special protection of the forest laws 
were four — the red deer, the fallow deer, the boar, and the 
roe, except in a few forests, where the hare also was 
included under their protection. In the fourteenth 
century the roe ceased to be a beast of the forest, 
technically on the ground that it drove away the other 
deer, and became a beast of the warren. The chase 
seems usually to have signified a tract of uncultivated 
land, frequently in private hands, over which the forest 
laws as a whole did not prevail, although the beasts 
often were protected in them very much in the same way 
as in the forest ; but Manwood's classification of certain 
animals — namely, the buck, the doe, the fox, the marten, 
and the roe, as beasts of the chase — ^seems to have had 
no meaning in law. The cases of the buck, the doe 
(that is the male and female fallow deer), and the roe, we 
have just discussed. The remaining two animals, the 
fox and the marten, together with the wolf (wrongfully 
included by Manwood among beasts of the forest), the 
hare, the coney, and others, were technically beasts of 
the warren ; that is to say, beasts that were hunted but 
were not preserved, and that do not seem to have been 
claimed as the special property of the lord of the warren, 
although the right of hunting them belonged to him, and 
trespassers for that purpose could be prosecuted. It 
may be noted, further, that a private park in the neigh* 
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bourhood of a forest could not be enclosed with such a 
paling as would prevent the egress of the deer, and that, 
in especial, it was unlawful to have a deer-leap — %.€., a 
fence that a deer could leap by way of ingress to a park, 
but could not leap by way of egress — within a certain 
distance of a forest 
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CHAPTER III 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE NEW 
FOREST 

THE history of the New Forest begins, most inter- 
estingly to us, at all events, with the first appear- 
ance of man upon the scene. It is, at that period 
of history, not written in books, but in the relics and 
fossils that the excavation of the earth reveals to us. It 
had been my intention, when I first contemplated under- 
taking this volume, to treat of the geology under a 
heading to itself ; but I soon found that this subject was 
so closely connected with the early history or traces of 
man's occupation that it was impossible to treat the two 
separately without a deal of vain repetition ; and at the 
same time that the geology is considered, it is inevitable 
that the general geography of the district should be 
considered likewise. 

There is no evidence of the habitation of man in this 
region at any Pre-glacial period, and the first sign of his 
appearance, the first page of human history in Hamp- 
shire, is best read, not actually in the county itself, but in 
some Palaeolithic deposits, just over the county's border, 
at Salisbury. Here a Palaeolithic implement has been 
discovered in company with the bones of various land 
mammals, and elsewhere there are traces of the habita- 
tion of man at this remote date. It may be noted here 
that the difference in the implements of man in the 
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Palaeolithic, or older Stone Age, and the Neolithic or 
later Stone Age, is such as might have been expected — 
that the former are the flints with their natural edges, 
or rudely fashioned by flaking and hammering ; the latter 
show evidence of polished edges. In point of years, the 
space between the two ages, in the region that we are 
considering, must, by geological testimony, have been 
immense. There seems to be just some little doubt 
whether the brick earth at Salisbury, in which the imple- 
ment noted above was found, is not a litde later than 
the gravel in which the like tools are elsewhere found 
in the county ; but in no other case does an implement of 
the kind seem to have been disinterred, as here, in 
company with evidences to show what man's surroundings 
were in Hampshire at the early date of history. Here 
his weapon was found with the elephant, the mammoth, 
the rhinoceros, the musk ox, lemming, and reindeer (which 
are Arctic animals), and the bison, ox, horse, deer of 
several kinds, and hyaena. This curious company, in 
which Palaeolithic man found himself in Hampshire, 
argues a climate exposed to great alternations of heat 
and cold ; we find him in the society of mammals of the 
Tropics and of the Arctic alike. It argues, in fact, a 
continental climate of the most pronounced type. And 
such in fact we know it, from other evidences, to have 
been. The Solent was represented by a river, flowing, 
in all probability, eastward from the granite hills of 
Devon and Cornwall and joining the larger river which 
is now represented by the English Channel. This latter 
river flowed into the Atlantic Ocean, at the place where 
the sea depth now falls abruptly from the relatively 
shallow channel to the deeper ocean, just about the 
straight line between Land's End and Cape Finisterre. 
These facts are witnessed not only by the conformation 
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of the land, but also by the varying nature of the 
deposits along the contour lines. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, who takes such a close and 
varied interest in all that is connected with the New 
Forest, has done a great service to the casual visitor in his 
announced discovery of the " prehistoric races sculpted by 
themselves/' as it has been termed. To explain, Mr. 
Herbert has found in the juts of the forest a very large 
number of flints, cut or chipped into what he believes to 
be, and into what it is hard to disbelieve to be, intended 
likenesses of the human features. There is a great 
variety in the flints collected by Mr. Herbert ; and they 
vary, from specimens in which it is really hardly possible 
or reasonable to conceive that they are not meant to 
represent human faces, down to stones so vaguely shaped 
that the eye of faith is required for seeing the design 
said to be intended. There are sceptical scientists whom 
Mr. Herbert has failed to convince ; but, whatever may 
be said on that side of the matter, it is very certain that 
he has provided a new source of interest to pass the idle 
hours of the wanderer in the forest : he has invested the 
stones of the pits and all geological research with a fresh 
life. Mr. Herbert, it does not need to say, is an 
enthusiast Not only does he find the human head dis* 
tinctly portrayed in diese flints, but is even able to trace 
three distinct racial characters of face. The one, as he 
says, is of a people whose facial characteristics are such 
as to suggest the idea of a higher type of civilisation ; and 
of these there are two classes, to be distinguished by the 
way in which the hair is represented. In the one class 
it seems to have been worn high above the forehead, and 
in the other to have been laid down flat on the temples, 
rather suggesting that a porticm of the head has been 
cut off. Then, there is a third type very distinct from 
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either of these, of a low facial development, rather 
approaching that of the negro. In the case of the flints 
depicting this lower race it appears that they have been 
hacked and cut about in a remorseless, rather brutal way, 
such as might be expected from artists of the aspects of 
the depicters and the depicted ; but, on the other hand, 
when we view the likenesses of the men of higher type, 
we find that the material has been handled with a gentle- 
ness, and what a modem artistic critic might call a 
"reserve," that is only in accord with the disposition 
written on the faces of such a race as is shown by the 
artists. The flints in these cases have been cut about as 
little as possible, as if the sculptor had the idea of getting 
his effects in the simplest possible way and with as few 
strokes as might be. Mr. Herbert, from these sugges- 
tions, infers the respective characteristics of the races of 
different physiognomy as follows : that the higher race 
would have been " strong, self-controlled, thoughtful, and 
gentle, keen and patient observers of nature, and 
appreciative of natural beauty." They did not hack the 
stones unnecessarily but, after selecting one whose 
natural form lent itself to their design, completed the 
outline in a few simple strokes, differing thus greatly from 
the sculptors of the negroid type who "smashed and 
broke the stones according to their fancy." Mr. Herbert 
although an enthusiast does not take himself so seriously 
as to be unable to smile at his own imaginative flights, in 
thus constructing a scheme of race character out of 
the somewhat rough suggestions given by the flints. 

Flints thus shaped into what we are in some cases 
obliged to admit, even in violence to an innate scepticism, 
to be far too like representations of a human face to permit 
any fair doubt that this is the intention of their shape, 
are to be found, not only in the New Forest, but else- 
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where, as in Kent and Dorset — apparently all over the 
south of England where the flints abound. Some 
collectors have gone to the rather doubtful length in 
suggestion, of running in a glass eye into the place that 
they conceive the sculptor meant to be occupied by the 
optic; but Mn Herbert has allowed his specimens to 
remain as found. The New Forest flint-heads, so to call 
them, appear smaller than those found elsewhere; but 
does not Mr. Herbert deserve much gratitude for the 
new interest that he opens to us as we grub about in 
the country generally, not only in the New Forest? 
He does not claim to be able to apportion his types to 
the different races that we may suppose to have come to 
the south of England in pre-historic times. It may be 
left to any one of us to do that, and so complete his dis* 
coveries. 

An accidental circumstance (so to call it) must have 
helped Palaeolithic man not a little to find the southern 
part of Hampshire an agreeable dwelling-place; and 
that circumstance is the near presence of chalk downs, 
from which he could get abundance of the flints for his 
only weapons, and, teste Mr. Auberon Herbert, for his 
artistic portraiture. These chalk downs, towering high 
above the rest of the country, were, of course, formed at 
a considerable depth beneath the sea. Chalk is a marine 
formation, chiefly composed of the remains of tiny 
creatures that lived in the sea's depths and have their 
posterity living there still, and continuing to form chalk. 
At some remote, but Post-glacial, period, there must have 
bieen tremendous pressure or squeezing of the crust of the 
earth in these regions, in a direction roughly at right 
angles to the lines of the principal hills and valleys. This 
squeezing brought up the relatively hard strata, such as 
the chalk, right through the softer and later formation, so 
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that they stand as we see them now, though probably 
many hundreds (rf feet lower than at the first of their 
upheaval, since which time the erosive forces of the 
weather have been constantly at work on them. But 
these chalk hills, thus thrown up, no doubt supplied 
Palaeolithic man with those old stone weapons after 
which we name him and his period. In a climate of such 
severity as Hampshire enjoyed (?) at that time, it would 
not have been necessary for man even then to go to the 
downs to dig his flints. The arctic frosts and the 
succeeding thaws would have broken off masses of the 
soft chalk hills and sent the flints coursing down every 
torrent's bed, where indeed we find them to-day. The 
whole condition of man and his surroundings at this time 
cannot be set forth better than in the following account 
from the Victoria History of Hampshire^ vol. i. p. 254: — 
" Herds of reindeer in the winter, and bisons innumerable 
in the summer, swung north and south, and east and 
west, from the Continent, across the valley of the Channel 
to the area of Hampshire. In the spring, summer, 
and autumn, the woolly rhinoceros and mammoth, the 
bison and urus, the stag and the horse, ranged in abund- 
ance through the woodlands, while among the smaller 
animals may be noted the marmot and the lemming. 
In the depth of winter other Arctic animals, such as the 
musk sheep and reindeer, were to be found. Wild 
boars were in the woodlands and alpine hares in the 
higher grounds. The Palaeolithic hunter had formidable 
rivals, in the chase of these animals, in the lion and the 
spotted hyaena. He appears before us at this time as a 
nomad, poorly equipped foi^ his environment, without 
knowledge of metals or of the art of grinding his rude 
stone implements to a sharp edge. He was unaided in 
the chase by the dog, had no domestic animals, was 
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ignorant of pottery. Apart from his cunning, he was 
distinguished from the wild animals by which he was 
surrounded by the possession of rude implements, and 
by the knowledge of fire." 

Before we come to the next stage, at which the 
history of man may be geologically read in the vicinity 
of the New Forest, an immense space of time must have 
elapsed, in the course of which England had undergone 
geographical changes that must have had a very im- 
portant effect in modifying its climate. We now find 
it in process of transition from the continental to the 
insular condition, and its climate is changed accordingly. 
The chief agent in this change has been the sinking of 
the land, along the line of what we saw in the Palaeolithic 
days to have been no more than a river dividing France 
and England (so to speak of them) ; and the sinking is 
having the effect of converting that river into what we 
now call the English Channel. At the same time, and 
mainly through the same sinking, the water dividing the 
Isle of Wight from the mainland of Hampshire is in 
course of formation from the old bed of the river, flowing 
out of Devon towards the east across Hampshire, and 
is becoming the Solent With the exception of these 
barriers of water, constantly extending as the land sank, 
the whole of Hampshire at that date would have been 
covered by an extensive forest that stretched, heavily 
wooded, from the base of the chalk downs in Hampshire 
to the base of similar chalk downs in the Isle of Wight, 
and possibly further again to what is now, and even at 
that time was becoming, the Continent of Europe, as 
differentiated from our islands. But the date at which 
the Channel became so wide as to be a practical barrier 
is much disputed, for there is in existence a certain mace 
head, excavated from the Southampton Docks, which, 
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though of stone material, is so worked as to show 
evidence of belonging to the Bronze Age ; and, if this is 
to be conceded, there is an inference that the Isle of 
Wight was virtually joined to the Continent up to that 
age. There is a great deal of evidence of the state of 
Hampshire at this period revealed by the excavations for 
the Southampton Docks aforesaid, where the roots, 
trunks, and some of the great forest trees have been 
found, in company with flints and weapons of the 
Neolithic period, and the bones of the urus, stag, roe deer, 
and wild boar. There also were found remains of Bos 
longifrons, which is supposed to have reverted to feral 
conditions. The Neolithic inhabitants of Hampshire 
were a pastoral people, and there are evidences, in the 
circular hollows so often to be seen in the downs of 
Hampshire and in other drier parts of this and adjacent 
districts, that they lived on the upper down land, in 
preference, as is but natural, to the dense and probably 
very boggy forest Here, on the downs, they would be 
able to find suitable ground for the cultivation of their 
crops without the labour of uprooting the trees, and 
pasture for their domestic animals. It is very certain, 
too, that all the low-lying parts of England, and indeed 
the country genefally, must have been so much more 
water-sodden than they are to-day, that the finding of a 
fairly dry soil was probably of the first importance. 

The change that we see in the condition of this race 
from that of their predecessors, is very remarkable. It 
is a change from a hunting to a pastoral state. It is a 
change of which, strangely enough, we never are able to 
read the history, in process, on any of the geological 
tablets ; but it is evident that it must have been a stage, 
and a highly important one, in the development of man. 
** This Neolithic people," says the writer of the Victoria 
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County History of Hampshire^ " invaded Europe from 
the north-east, bringing in with them domestic animals 
and arts hitherto unknown in the west. They occupied 
the whole of France and Spain, as well as the British 
Isles. They were of Non-Aryan stock, and spoke a 
tongue represented now by the almost extinct Basque 
language. They formed a homogeneous population 
in Neolithic Hampshire, without mixture of any other 
race." Probably they were a small dark race. Mr. 
Stevens, in the History of St. Mary Bourne, is able 
to give a graphic description of their houses, enclosed 
with a kind of zareba of broken bones, implements, and 
earth, within which were grouped a cluster of their 
small round wattle and daub huts. The "home arts 
industries " of weaving, spinning, and pottery fashioning 
would go on within, while without were the small patches 
of wheat and flax. They ground their corn with slabs 
of stone — ^the upper and the nether mill-stone — and 
clothed themselves in skins and linen. They buried 
their dead without burning them, in oval-shaped mounds, 
placing beside the corpse food and weapons, doubtless 
for its use in the spirit-world. 

These oval-shaped burial mounds are not found in 
nearly the same quantity in Hampshire as are some 
circular burial mounds, of which the contents are the 
ashes of a corpse, sometimes deposited in an urn, and 
sometimes with an urn inverted over them. Weapons 
are buried, along with the ashes, in these mounds, but 
they are weapons of a different character, showing an 
advance in man's power over the forces of nature, and 
belonging indeed to an entirely different race from the 
stone weapons that are excavated from the oval burial 
mounds. All these are, in fact, the evidence of the ad- 
vance guard of the great Aryan migration westward, and 
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the people who made these mounds and buried in them, 
beside the burnt body, the weapons of bronze, were 
Goidels of the Bronze Age. For a while it would 
appear that the westward migration of these Aryans was 
checked by the English Channel, now extended to a 
formidable width. There are many of these circular 
burial mounds found on the heaths of the New Forest, 
the whole county probably becoming gradually drier and 
its lower portions more habitable. It was probably in 
course of the Age of Bronze and the occupation of the 
Goidels that the Isle of Wight became really severed 
from the mainland. It is noticeable that the weapons 
found in the burial mounds are all of the earlier Bronze 
Age — narrow and small-bladed. No sword has ever 
been found in a burial mound of this age, and the 
inference seems strong that these Goidels, builders of 
our Stonehenge and Avebury, gave up the custom of 
burying weapons with their dead before the coming of 
the later inventions in bronze implements of war that had 
broader blades. These Goidels were a tall fair people, 
the origin of the Scottish and Irish Gaels. To 
Hampshire, with them, came personal ornaments of 
a character similar to those used by peoples of the 
Mediterranean shores; and their introduction resulted 
eventually in some local manufacture of them. 

It seems to have been the fortune of this New 
Forest and its district to suffer invasion successively as 
man improved his weapons of war, and, following the 
Goidels of the Bronze Age, there came from the Continent 
of Europe a race belonging to the same Celtic stock 
armed with weapons of iron. These were the Brythons, 
a name that is more familiarly spelt Britons, who over- 
ran all England, but did not penetrate Wales and the 
lowlands of Scotland. The Continental Belgae also 
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were of the Brythonic race. As before, however, the 
downs were a more agreeable dwelling-place than the 
forest On the downs may still be seen their extensive 
earthworks of fortified camps, far larger than the Roman 
military design of fortification, although the name of 
Roman camps often is given to them thoughtlessly. Also, 
there may be seen the winding tracks connecting these 
encampments with each other, and differing in the 
sinuosities from the elemental simplicity of the Roman 
roads that went with such unsophisticated directness to 
their goal. Mr. Stevens, in his History of St Mary 
Bourne, is most interesting about these early inhabitants, 
the third in succession, of the district, reconstructing for 
us their villages and mode of life. The evidence of 
excavation shows that they had lathe-turned pottery, and 
the articles and implements of iron from which their age 
takes its name. With these are found coins of the 
period preceding the Roman invasion. One, a gold 
coin found in the remarkable excavations at Hurstbourne, 
is ascribed by Evans [Ancient British Coins) to a date 
between 1 50 B.C. and Csesar's invasion of Britain. When 
Caesar defeated Commios, the leader of the Belgic Gauls, 
the latter retired to the neighbourhood of the New 
Forest, where he became so powerful as to become 
possessed, in the sense of possession that landed property 
had at that period, of all that we call Hampshire and 
also parts of adjacent counties. The Britons have 
left a heritage behind them in the name of the chief 
river of Hampshire, the Avon, and in other place- 
names. The tracks that they made to connect their 
various encampments were wide enough for the 
accommodation of wheeled vehicles, which we well 
know that they used; for one of the most delightful 
and striking historical pictures to the infantile mind is 
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that of the ancient Britons fighting in their war 
chariots. 

And now, when we are passing from the period in 
which the history of the district has to be read in the 
evidence yielded by its geological formations, and arriving 
at the date of the written records, we may say a few words 
that are necessary to give a general idea of the strata in 
the area of the New Forest itself. The west formation, 
touching the bounds of the forest on the west and north, 
is that of the Woolwich and Reading beds, above which 
come the London Clay and the Bagshot and Brackle- 
sham beds, all belonging to the Eocene period, which 
extend over the great central area of the forest, with 
the Hamstead, Bembridge, Osborne, and Headon series 
of the Oligocene period occupying the southern portion. 

The oldest or Reading beds of these strata are of a 
reddish clay intermingled with sand, of a very variable 
character, containing some very well-preserved leaves of 
a character similar to those of the plants of our own 
temperate or sub-tropical latitudes, but otherwise poor 
in fossil remains, and forming a poor cold soil for agri- 
culture. The strata generally are not richly fossiliferous, 
and are especially poor in animal remains, which are 
mainly restricted to bones of turtles, crocodiles, and a few 
marine and fluviatile shells. It is not until we come to 
the upper, alluvial deposits, that the remains are so 
interesting as we have seen them to be. 

Above the Reading beds comes the London Clay, 
which gives evidence of a subsidence in the interval, for 
in this clay are found sharks' teeth and other indications 
of a marine and a tropical formation. In this soil the 
oaks grow very abundantly, and covered the whole of it 
at one time, and even now they occupy about a quarter 
of its entire area in the forest. 
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The Bagshot, Bracklesham, and Barton beds, lying 
above this, are so ill-defined, mixed up, and confused, that 
it is hard to say where the one formation passes to the 
other ; but it appears as if they overlay the London Clay, 
in the order as here arranged The Bagshot Sand is a 
white, powdery sand, similar to that seen in Alum Bay. 
It is for the most part a river deposit, but is so poorly 
fossiliferous that its relative age is hard to determine. 
A few shells of marine molluscs and some wood bored 
by the marine teredo worm appear in it, and, like most 
of the Hampshire strata of these periods, it has a less 
fluviatile and more marine character as it goes from 
west to east. 

The Bracklesham beds have much more intermixture 
of clay, which contains marine shells and brick earth, 
the sands being often impregnated with iron ; but it is 
a better soil than the Bagshot Sand, which is found 
generally beneath the poorest floral products of the forest 
— the open heaths, a few birches, pines, alders, all the 
kinds, and those only, that are able to exist on starvation 
rations. But all these later Eocene deposits, including 
the Barton Clay and Sand, are water-holding, bad soils. 
A considerable portion of the Barton beds in the forest 
are, nevertheless, over-grown with oak in a wet clay. 
The stratum is of marine formation. 

The overlying Oligocene strata are much more 
regularly imposed than the Eocene in this district, and 
are chiefly interesting as being perhaps the only repre- 
sentatives of the period in the British Islands. They 
are of lacustrine or estuarine formation, containing some 
fresh-water shells and a few remains of land animals in 
the clay and mud beds. Some limestone bands alternate 
with these, and a few of the beds show fossils of a marine 
character, but on the whole the formation is a shallow 
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fresh- water brackish one. The climate must have been 
slightly cooler than at the date of formation of the 
underlying Eocene beds, for while the same tropical 
character is shown by the remains of turtles and 
crocodiles persisting through both, the shells of the 
Oligocene beds have a character more allied to that of 
the temperate climates than is shown by the molluscs of 
Eocene beds. One of the strata in the series, the upper- 
most Hamstead, is exceptionally of a character altogether 
marine, indicating yet another temporary submergence 
of the district. 

On the whole it will be seen that the geology of the 
New Forest is not of any very great interest, until we 
come to the comparatively recent period of Pleistocene 
deposits in which we have the almost personal interest 
of finding the remains of our human predecessors. In 
the interval it is probable that the climate underwent 
many violent alternations, and it is quite certain that there 
must have been a period of severe cold from the 
" erratics " found on parts of the neighbouring Sussex 
coast, indicating an ice fringe of considerable thickness 
at the margin of sea and land. It may also be observed 
that, as a rule that has little exception, the soils of the 
forest are poor and unfavourable for agriculture — ^an 
observation that may be of interest later when we come 
to consider the wide destruction of homesteads attributed 
to the king who put the whole district under the forest 
laws. 

The lords of the soil, when we left the human part 
of the history for this short discursion downward into its 
depths, were the Brythons or Britons, whose name we 
are proud of to-day, although the race is more than a 
little modified. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
conquerors of the Britons their first and chief con- 
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querors in the island that came to bear their name, 
were the Romans. The Roman occupation, roughly 
speaking, lasted four centuries, during which time 
there was a good deal of desultory and more or less tem- 
porary setding on different parts of the coasts, by Jutes, 
Frisians, and the Anglo-Saxon people generally. The 
Romans, as we know, made Hampshire one of their 
great centres, as is evidenced by Winchester and by 
the remarkably perfect finds at Silchester; but, for 
all that, we do not find very many or striking traces 
of their occupation in the New Forest itself The 
truth was, no doubt, that this New Forest, which we 
find so charming a place, did not appear as at all 
a suitable residence to earlier settlers. The soil was 
water-logged, encumbered with wood and jungle; the 
downs offered much more attraction, as well as greater 
security from surprise by foes. But to the general rule 
of the absence of Roman traces, we do find at least 
one very notable exception, although only on the 
• extreme north-westerly verge of the forest, between 
Fordingbridge and Bramshaw. Here, scattered over 
an area of some two or three square miles, are several 
mounds, which have been opened and found to contain 
kilns of brick and remains of the pottery that used to 
be made in the kilns. The pottery is of two varieties 
— a thin hard dark grey kind, on which patterns are 
marked in white, generally made into jars and vases ; 
and a coarser yellowish kind, found in the shape of 
dishes and pans with some clumsy ornamentation in 
reddish - brown. These, however, are evidence of a 
Celtic, not of a Roman occupation, for they have none 
of the grace and art that would bespeak a Latin 
origin, nor have they analogies in Latin or Etruscan 
ware. But amongst them, and in some of the same 
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mounds, have been found undoubted Roman relics, such 
as coins of Hadrian, Victorinus, Valens, and Julian, 
some Samian ware, part of a lamp and some iron 
tools. To be sure, these discoveries do not distinctly 
argue any Roman residence in any part of the New 
Forest area, but they argue, at least, intercourse with 
the Roman conquerors on part of the pottery makers 
of the New Forest ; and since we find coins of as late 
a period as Julian in one of these places of pottery 
manufacture, it would arg^ue that the native make of 
pottery was, to say the least, not discouraged by the 
more highly civilised conquerors. 

Some writers have claimed for the New Forest 
the existence of two Roman roads crossing it; but 
for neither the one nor the other does there seem 
anything like sufficient evidence. The one is supposed 
to have run from Christchurch to Wareham, crossing 
over Pokes Down. One is rather at a loss to know 
on what foundation even the idea of such a road can 
rest, or who was its inventor. The Romans, we know, 
did go to Wareham, but there is no visible sign to-day 
of the road in question, nor, except at Wareham itself, 
have any Roman remains been found along its supposed 
route. Nevertheless, it figures in Taylor's map of 
1759 as bravely as if the author had beheld a Roman 
legion marching along its course. For the other road 
there is some excuse, in the shape of a statement in 
Diodorus Siculus that ships came for tin to an islet off 
Britain, called Ictis. Ictis has been supposed to be 
Vectis, the Isle of Wight, a large supposition in itself; 
and Diodorus further says that from this islet you could 
walk, at low tide, to the mainland. Thousands of years 
before the Celt came to Britain, this, as we have seen, 
would have been true, but not at the time of the coming 
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of the tin ships. There are remains of a Roman villa 
at Gurnard Bay, and the theory, on the slender basis 
of this villa and the statement of Diodorus Siculus, has 
been raised, that a Roman road, by which the tin was 
conveyed, ran from Porchester Cove, in the south of 
the Isle of Wight, across the island to Gurnard Bay, 
where you walked across at low tide to Lepe, near 
Exbury at the mouth of the Exe, and so by Harley, 
Dibden, and Tachbury near Nursling, to Bitterne, But 
the apparent evidences of the road are extremely 
doubtful, and the evidence of the statement of Diodorus 
Siculus (which there is no reason to discredit) is ruled 
out of count as having no bearing on the question, 
because his " Ictis '* could not have been Vectis, unless 
he was mistaken in the statement that you could cross 
on foot from it to the mainland And if we grant, with 
this modification of what he says, that Ictis = Vectis, 
even then that does not help the supposed road, which 
would have to go across the Solent 

Setting aside the doubtful question of these two 
roads, a general idea of the country under the Roman 
occupation is readily to be obtained. The Romans, as 
is natural, had their encampments along the southern 
chalk downs; they had their cities of Winchester and 
Silchester, and there is no doubt that along the line of 
the river valleys that led up towards those centres there 
would have been strongly guarded places. But in the 
angle lay that district which we now call the New 
Forest, a region diversified with thick oak wood and 
swampy water-logged stretches. Here and there, as we 
have seen, probably where the clay was of the most 
suitable consistency, there was a manufactory of native 
pottery. But, on the whole, we may assume that the 
Romans left this district fairly alone. It possessed 
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little attraction for them, and they did not find them- 
selves so cramped for space that they could not pick and 
choose. Also, it was very much in accordance with the 
Roman custom to push on the legions and encamp them 
on the very furthest boundary of the empire, with a 
perfectly imperial disregard to the maintenance of com- 
munication lines. It is evident, therefore, that even 
when the hand of the Roman held its firmest grip on 
Hampshire, the south coast, west of the mouth of the 
Exe, would be virtually left without a guard ; and even 
during the four centuries in which the Roman held 
Britain as a province, the Anglo-Saxons from Jutland 
and Frisia came pirating along the shores of the Channel 
and making their settlements where opportunity offered. 
This opportunity would be offered them, without doubt, 
along the coasts of Kent and Sussex in the first place, 
cut off as these would have been from the protection of 
the Roman legions encamped inland by the vast forest 
of the Andredswald, just as the Hampshire coast was 
cut off by the very similar New Forest The Angles 
appear to have had their settlements on the Kent and 
Sussex coasts, the Jutes rather on the Isle of Wight and 
in Hampshire: and the suggested reason is that the 
Angles, as a more powerful people, seized the nearer 
and more convenient places that took their fancy, and 
that the Jutes had to sail on further from their original 
homes. All this story of the occupation of the Anglo- 
Saxons, however, is the merest conjecture. In many 
cases we find those whom we might be disposed to cite 
as authorities diametrically opposed in their statements. 
Thus Bede avers that from the Jutes, " who were one of 
the most powerful nations of Germany, were descended 
the people of Kent and of the Isle of Wight, and those 
also in the province of West Sussex, who are to this day 
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called Jutes, and are seated opposite to the Isle of 
Wight" 

On the other hand, Procopius, writing of the sixth 
century, says that the leading races in Britain were the 
Angles, Frisians, and Britons. The inclusion of the 
last named in the three leading races is in opposition 
to the general traditional story, resting on doubtful 
authority, that the Britons were virtually exterminated, 
a view that is argued against also by the relics seeming 
to show that the two races — Briton and Anglo-Saxon — 
often lived side by side. Florence of Worcester, who is 
supposed to have made use of documents that have been 
lost, writes of the New Forest as being in the province 
of the Jutes, and mentions that Ytene was another name 
in use for the New Forest This word " Ytene " has 
been variously derived as having the meaning of a 
furzy waste place, as being identical with the river 
Itchen, or as being the genitive plural of Yte, which 
would be the West-Saxon form of Jutae, and thus might 
mean (the country) "of the Jutes." Such place-names 
as Lymington show a Teutonic residence in the district, 
but the positive and direct evidences of the Saxon hold 
on any part of the forest are not very many. When the 
Roman legions withdrew from Britain, owing to the 
pressure of the Goths on the imperial city of Rome 
itself, the south coasts of the Channel naturally were 
left more at the mercy of any piratical settlers, and 
probably it is as a consequence of this transference of 
power from the land to the sea that we find the port of 
Southampton growing in importance as the importance 
of Winchester, to which it formerly was a mere append- 
age, decreased. There is at least no evidence that the 
Jutes, whatever their numbers or the extent of their 
hold on Hampshire and the adjacent counties, pressed 
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further northward than the northern verge of the 
New Forest itself. But it is not until Christianity 
has become the religion of the Anglo-Saxons in Eng- 
land that we get any authorities at all worthy of 
reliance, in a region so very poor in the evidence of 
any relics, from that period, yielded by excavation of its 
soil. 

It is pointed out in the invaluable Victoria History 
of Hampshire that the record in regard to the New 
Forest in Domesday Book stands in a very exceptional 
and suspicious condition. That this is the case is 
evident to every student of the facsimile which is pretty 
generally available of this great document. But the 
author of this section of the history aforesaid had the 
privilege of studying the original manuscript ; and finds, 
not only what is obvious from the facsimile, that the 
pages of the New Forest are crowded in a remarkable 
way with inter-line entries and so on, but also that for 
a great number of these inter-linear entries a different 
coloured, or different aged, ink has been used. The 
result is to make it almost a certainty that these entries, 
and very probably the whole account of the survey of 
the Forest, were interpolated at a later period than the 
whole document was compiled, and to bring them to 
discredit There is no other like district in England to 
which a separate survey report is given, as in Domesday 
Book to the New Forest, and this fact might in itself 
raise misgivings. The question of the authenticity and 
accuracy of the Domesday Book record brings us at 
once into touch with a question that has been greatly 
vexed — the question of the amount of destruction of 
property, houses, crops, ecclesiastical and private 
holdings, wrought by William the Conqueror in the 
process of making or enlarging, or whatever he did to 
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it, this forest which was known as New. The evidence 
of Domesday Book, as appears from the above remarks, 
is to be received with some suspicion ; on the other hand, 
it is by far the most authentic record, as well as in- 
comparably the most complete, on which we have to 
work, and it may be borne in mind that any colour it 
may have taken from prejudice of any of its compilers 
will have been rather of the clerical hue. The clerkly 
interpolations are more likely to have erred on the side 
of overstating than of understating the private or the 
ecclesiastical holdings. In fact, it appears that owing to 
a really slight error on the part of a scribe a whole new 
hundred has been given to the forest by Warner and 
other writers — the hundred of Truham, which had no 
existence at all at any time. Presently we shall notice 
another and far more striking instance of the manner 
in which a more or less slight error or mis-statement, in 
the first place, has been made the foundation on which 
successive chroniclers have built a fallacious edifice, 
constantly higher, larger, and more remote from the 
sober truth. It is to be remembered that all the early 
chroniclers of history were clerks, or clerics. Now, 
apart from the question of what William the Conqueror 
did in the New Forest district, there is no question 
whatever that his hand was heavy indeed, in the land 
that he had conquered, on the temporalities and pos- 
sessions of the Church. The clergy, naturally, hated 
him; and naturally some of this feeling finds its 
expression, perhaps unconsciously, in the records of 
clerks as to his deeds. And yet in the first instance — 
the instance of the ultimate source from which the 
statements are derived as to the wholesale destruction of 
property and churches that has passed into our national 
history — the mis-statement was not so very grievous. 
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It is the edifice that successive chroniclers have based 
upon it that has brought the ultimate conclusion so far 
away from the truth. The earliest recorder, who laid 
the foundations of this Palace of Untruth, was (or was 
credited to be) William "Gemeticensis," who was a 
Norman, and chaplain to the Conqueror, and whose 
record contains many instances, greedily quoted, of his 
master's cruelty. But Mr. Wise, on the authority of 
Bouquet {Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France), maintains that this record is not the work of 
" Gemeticensis " at all, but of his successors ; and in 
any case all that the record says is this: **Many, how- 
ever, say ferunt autem multi that the deaths of Rufus 
and his brother were a judgment from heaven, because 
their father had destroyed many villages and churches 
in enlarging {amplificandam) the New Forest" Notice 
this — because the successor of William Gemeticensis 
writes, that " many people " say a thing, therefore— on 
the strength of this on dit mentioned by his successor — 
Gemeticensis himself is adopted as the personal authority 
for the statement Even then the statement, though 
wild, is vague enough — " many villages and churches." 
But the information gets much more exact as we go 
further away from the chance of verifying it By the 
time of Henry ii., William Mapes his chaplain has got 
the figures exact: ''The Conqueror took away much 
land from God and men, and converted it to the use of 
wild beasts and the sport of his dogs; for which he 
demolished thirty-six churches, and exterminated the 
inhabitants." William of Malmesbury records that he, 
the Conqueror, destroyed churches and exterminated 
inhabitants " for more than thirty miles." Orderic has 
it **more than sixty parishes," and Florence of 
Worcester that previously to the formation of the forest 
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the land '*has been full of the habitations of men and 
thick-set with Churches." 

Now Domesday Book, according to the tables com- 
piled by Mr. Warner, shows io8 places in all, including 
"places, manors, hamlets, and villages," as affected by 
the afforestation ; and Lewis, in his Forest and Forest 
Laws^ points out, also on the evidence of Domesday 
Book^ that the land which the Conqueror especially 
chose for his hunting chases was, as is natural, waste 
wooded land, not cultivated or pasture land. Moreover, 
we know quite well that the afforested area might 
contain, and always did contain, both here and else- 
where, many areas that were cultivated and were in 
private hands (always remembering that property did 
not necessarily carry with it the right of hunting), and we 
find cases of the kind in this New Forest itself, as 
witnessed by Domesday Book. In one case, that of 
iElfric, the Englishman, at Brockenhurst, the land that 
his father had held and cultivated before him, under 
Edward, was still under his cultivation at the compiling 
of Domesday Book, and had actually doubled in value — 
and this right in the heart of the forest ! With regard 
to the manor of Eling, Lewis quotes from Domesday 
Book, to show that it was not depopulated : ** In foresta 
sunt occupats i6 Manourae villanorum, et 3 Bord- 
ariorum." The account of William the Conqueror's 
doings is in fact grossly exaggerated, even if not entirely 
invented, by the monkish chronicles. Cobbett of the 
rural rides, with his invincible commonsense that existed 
in him alongside of the most terrific prejudices that ever 
afflicted a man, saw the ridiculous nature of the state- 
ments. His practised judgment of the value of 
agricultural land would not permit him to entertain the 
views about its former smiling fertility that the accounts 
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and Fordingbridge, and the villages of Bolder, Fawley, 
Lyndhurst, Dipden, Eling, Minsted, and all the 
other villages that now have churches ; we know, I say 
(and, pray mark it), that all these towns and villages 
existed before the Norman Conquest, because of the 
Roman names of several of them (all the towns are 
in print), and because an account of them all is to 
be found in Domesday Booky which was made by this 
very William the Conqueror. Well, then, now, Scotch 
population-liars, and you Malthusian blasphemers, who 
contend that God has implanted in man a principle that 
leads him to starvation ; come, now, and face this history 
of the New Forest Cooke, in his Geography of 
Hampshire^ says, that the Conqueror destroyed here, 
*many populous towns and villages, and 36 parish 
churches.' The same writer says, that, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor (just before the Conqueror came), 

* two-thirds of the Forest was inhabited and cultivated.' 
Guthrie says nearly the same thing. But, let us hear the 
two historians, who are now pitted against each other, 
Hume and Lingard. The former (vol. ii. p. 271) says: 

* There was one pleasure to which William, as well as 
all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was extremely 
addicted, and that was hunting; but this pleasure he 
indulged more at the expense of his unhappy subjects, 
whose interests he always disregarded, than to the loss or 
diminution of his own revenue. Not content with those 
large forests, which former kings possessed, in all parts 
of England, he resolved to make a new Forest, near 
Winchester, the usual place of his residence ; and, for 
that purpose, he laid waste the county of Hampshire, for 
an extent of 30 miles, expelled the inhabitants from their 
houses, seized their property, even demolished churches 
and convents, and made the sufferers no compensation 
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for the injury.' Pretty well for a pensioned Scotchman ; 
and, now let us hear Dn Lingard, to prevent his 
Society from presenting whose work to me, the sincere 
and pious Samuel Butler was ready to go down upon 
his marrow bones; let us hear the good Doctor upon 
this subject. He says (vol. i. pp. 452 and 453) : * Though 
the King possessed 68 forests, besides parks and chases, 
in different parts of England, he was not yet satisfied, but 
for the occasional accommodation of his court, afforested 
an extensive tract of country lying between the city of 
Winchester and the sea-coast. The inhabitants were 
expelled ; the cottages and the churches were burnt ; and 
more than 30 square miles of a rich and populous district 
were withdrawn from cultivation, and converted into a 
wilderness, to afford sufficient range for the deer, and 
ample space for the royal diversion. The memory of 
this act of despotism has been perpetuated in the name 
of the New Forest, which it retains at the present day, 
after the lapse of 760 years.' 

** Historians should be careful how they make state- 
ments relative to places which are within the scope of 
the reader's inspection. It is next to impossible not to 
believe, that the Doctor has, in this case (a very 
interesting one), merely copied from Hume. Hume 
says, that the king 'expelled the inhabitants'; and 
Lingard says 'the inhabitants were expelled': Hume 
says, that the King 'demolished the churches'; and 
Lingard says, that 'the churches were burnt'; but, 
Hume says, churches 'and convents,' and Lingard 
knew that to be a lie. The Doctor was too learned 
upon the subject of 'convents,' to follow the Scotchman 
here. Hume says, that the King ' laid waste the country 
for an extent of thirty miles.' The Doctor says, ' that a 
district of thirty square miles was withdrawn from culti- 
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vation, and converted into a wilderness.' Now, what 
Hume meant by the loose phrase, 'an extent of thirty 
miles,' I cannot say ; but this I know, that Dr. Lingard's 
' thirty square miles,' is a piece of ground only five and 
a half miles each way. So that the Doctor has got here 
a curious * district,' and a not less curious * wilderness ' ; 
and, what number of churches could William find 
to burn, in a space five and a half miles each way? 
If the Doctor meaned thirty miles square, instead of 
square miles, the falsehood is so monstrous as to de- 
stroy his credit for ever ; for, here we have nine hundred 
square miles, containing five hundred and seventy- 
six thousand acres of land; that is to say, fifty-six 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty acres more than are 
contained in the whole of the county of Berks. This is 
* history,' is it ? And these are ' historians ' ? 

" The true statement is this : the New Forest, accord- 
ing to its ancient state, was bounded thus : by the line, 
going from the river Exe, to the river Avon, and which 
line there separates Wiltshire from Hampshire ; by the 
river Avon; by the sea from Christchurch to Calshot 
Castle ; by the Southampton Water ; and by the river 
Exe. These are the boundaries ; and (as any one may, 
by scale and compass, ascertain) there are, within these 
boundaries, about 224 square miles, containing 143,360 
acres of land. Within these limits there are now 
remaining eleven parish churches, all of which were in 
existence before the time of William the Conqueror ; so 
that, if he destroyed 36 parish churches, what a populous 
country this must have been! There must have been 
47 parish churches; so there was, over this whole 
district, one parish church to every 4J square miles. 
Thus, then, the churches must have stood, on an 
average, at within one mile and about 200 yards of each 
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other. And observe, the parishes could, on an average, 
contain no more, each than 2966 acres of land. Not a 
very large farm ! So that here was a parish church to 
every large farm, unless these historians are all fools and 
liars. 

" I defy any one to say that I make hazardous asser- 
tions : I have plainly described the ancient boundaries : 
there are the maps: any one can, with scale and 
compass, measure the area as well as I can. I have 
taken the statements of historians, as they call them- 
selves : I have shown that their histories, as they call 
them, are fabulous : OR (and mind this or) that England 
was, at one time, and that too, 800 years ago, beyond 
all measure more populous that it is now. For, observe, 
notwithstanding Uiat he describes this district as * rich,' 
it is the very poorest in the whole kingdom. Dr. 
Lingard was, I believe, born and bred at Winchester ; 
and how then, could he be so careless; or indeed, so 
regardless of truth (and I do not see why I am to mince 
the matter with him), as to describe this as a rich 
district? Innumerable persons have seen Bagshot- 
Heath; great numbers have seen the barren heaths 
between London and Brighton ; great numbers, also, 
have seen that wide sweep of barrenness which exhibits 
itself between the Golden Farmer Hill and Black- water. 
Nine-tenths of each of these are less barren than four- 
fifths of the land in the New Forest Supposing it to 
be credible that a man so prudent and wise as William 
the Conqueror ; supposing that such a man should have 
pitched upon a rich and populous district wherewith to 
make a chase; supposing, in short, these historians to 
have spoken the truth, and supposing this barren land 
to have been all inhabited and cultivated, and the people 
so numerous and so rich as to be able to build and 
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endow a parish church upon every four and three-quarter 
square miles upon this extensive district ; supposing them 
to have been so rich in the produce of the soil as to want 
a priest to be stationed at every mile and 200 yards, 
in order to help them to eat it ; supposing, in a word, 
these historians not to be the most farcical liars that 
ever put pen upon paper, this country must, at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, have literally swarmed with 
people ; for, there is the land now, and all the land too ; 
neither Hume nor Dn Lingard can change the nature of 
that There it is, an acre of it not having, upon an 
average, so much of productive capacity in it as one 
single square rod, taking the average, of Worcestershire ; 
and, if that land were, as these historians say it was, 
covered with people and churches, what the devil must 
Worcestershire have been ? To this, then, we come at 
last; having made out what I undertook to show; 
namely, that the historians, as they call themselves, are 
either the greatest liars that ever existed, or that England 
was beyond all measure more populous 800 years ago 
than it is now." 

For the present we must ride no further with the 
excellent Cobbett, wonderful good company though he 
be ; but must get back to our dry-as-dust records again. 
If Cobbett really had looked into the matter he would 
have found that the suspicions of some of the historians, 
although he does so much revile them, had been aroused 
in the same manner as his own. Gough, in Camden's 
Britannia^ had already written, in milder terms, to the 
like effect, and had been followed by Warren and Lewis. 
And so probably enough we might have gone with a 
very smooth stream, had it not been for the extraordinary 
way in which Mr. Freeman has thrown himself across 
its current He seems disposed to believe utterly all 
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monkish mis-statements that Hume and the rest have 
repeated, and to pay no heed at all to the evidence of 
geology and sericulture, showing that the land was 
never worth much, nor of his own great documentary 
authority, Domesday Book^ nor of the eloquent absence 
of the remains in the forest of the thirty-six churches, 
and all the rest of it. It is not less than extraordinary 
that so serious an historian should commit himself, with 
all the evidences that are available, to such a statement 
as the following : — " In Hampshire, then, no doubt the 
most civilised and best cultivated part of the kingdom, 
a fertile district, thirty miles in extent, was deliberately 
laid waste. In the days of Edward and the kings before 
him it had been a flourishing land, full of the habitations 
of men, and thick-set with churches where the worship 
of God was duly paid. At William's bidding men were 
driven from their homes ; their houses were pulled down, 
their churches were rooted up, and the fruitful land 
became a wilderness." 

Surely this is a very astonishing statement, and 
surely Mr. Freeman could never have read Cobbett ; for 
though Cobbett poses a dilemma in such a way as to 
make his argument like a stick with a whip at each end, 
with one of which to scourge the " Scottish population 
liars," and with the other "historians," and so rather 
weakens its force on the backs of either the one or the 
other, still it is plainly on the historians it must fall most 
heavily ; and in any case there can be no doubt about 
his facts, whatever doubt there may be about his 
conclusions; and no one can say that the facts lose 
anything of their force from his way of presenting them, 
This is the last offence we should think of laying to the 
charge of the good Cobbett Freeman himself, too, 
seems to have had the true case pointed out to him very 
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strikingly by his attention being called to Mr. Wise's book 
on the forest, in which the position is brought out quite 
clearly, but does not seem to have been willing to be 
convinced against his will, and against his own previous 
statement ** A fertile district," says Mr. Freeman, "of 
thirty miles in extent was deliberately 4aid waste " ; and 
he speaks of Hampshire as " then, no doubt, the most 
civilised and best cultivated part of the kingdom.** 
Possibly there is "no doubt," though the expression is a 
strong one to use considering the lapse of time and the 
nature of the evidence, that " Hampshire," if by that is 
meant a portion of the county in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester, and perhaps Southampton, was the most 
civilised and best cultivated; but even admitting this, 
does not commit us to assent in the obvious implication 
of Mr. Freeman, that the land thus afforested by the 
conquerors was of this happy cultivated kind. On the 
contrary, we are driven to the conclusion that Mr. 
Freeman never can have visited the New Forest, or 
he never could have written in this strain, since it is 
perfectly plain to the eye least experienced in agriculture 
that this region never was, and never could have been, 
highly cultivated within historical times. But Mr. 
Freeman seems, by his statement, to have resuscitated 
the old nonsensical tale, which no doubt will be often 
again repeated by those who do not take the trouble to 
look at obvious facts. 

However, it probably does not make much difference 
to Norman William now, what we imagine him to have 
done. What he did, no doubt, was to apply the 
forest laws to a certain considerable area in that part 
to which they had not been applied before, and probably 
with very little interference with those who were resident 
in the region. There was no reason that he should turn 
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the people out. There was room for them and the 
beasts too. As for the meaning of placing the land 
under the forest laws, that has in great measure b^en 
discussed. Most of the historians are by way of saying 
that whatsoever William the Conqueror did not do 
in the way of depopulating the country for his forests, 
he at all events made the forest laws very much more 
severe. I will, however, quote a few clauses from the 
Canon of Forest Law delivered by Canute, at Winchester 
in 1016, according to Lewis's translation. Some grave 
doubts have been cast on the authenticity of the code of 
forest laws attributed to Canute. For a long while there 
was no suspicion of their genuine character; and it 
appears that Lord Coke was the first to cast such suspicions 
on the code, which were confirmed later by Professor 
Stubbs. But, with the utmost possible respect to such 
great authority, it appears very hard to credit that 
William the Conqueror, even if he had cared to be at the 
pains " to invent or have forged " an earlier code, which 
is what the hypothesis requires, could have been 
successful in imposing the forgery on the original in- 
habitants of the forests who were most affected by it ; 
and further, that William Rufus could have made any 
capital out of it by way of apology for applying the 
forest laws against his own barons, as undoubtedly he 
did. The evidence surely would require to be of over- 
whelming strength to bring us to credit so great an 
improbability as we are here asked to believe. With all 
the monkish chroniclers dipping their pens in gall to 
record the iniquities of the Conqueror and his son, is it 
likely that the latter could have contrived, without dis- 
covery, to base their enactments on a code forged by 
themselves, and for which they claimed the authorship of 
King Canute, with all particulars of place and date of its 
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promulgation scrupulously given ? The appropriation of 
royal forests was as old, on documentary evidence, as 
the Heptarchy at all events ; and it is in no contradiction 
to the spirit of the times, that we find the Constitution 
attributed to Canute imposing penalties of very tolerable 
severity. For the purposes of obtaining evidence, the 
ordeals by fire and water were admissible in cases of 
breach of forest laws, though not until other means had 
proved futile. Even in those days, the venison was 
thought of far higher importance than the vert The end 
of clause 21 of Canute's Constitution (which I will quote, 
together with the following nine clauses — in all there 
are thirty-four) runs : *' For the crime of hunting hath 
of old, and that not undeservedly, been reputed one of the 
greatest offences committed in the Forest ; but that of 
vert is so small and trivial (except as it is a breach of 
our royal chase) that our Constitution doth scarcely take 
notice of it; nevertheless, he that offends therein, is 
guilty of an offence committed in the Forest 

" 22. If any freeman either casually or wilfully chase 
or hunt a beast of the Forest, so that by swiftness of the 
course the beast doth pant for breath, he shall forfeit 
ten shillings to the King, and if he be not a freeman, he 
shall pay double ; but if a bondman, he shall lose his 
skin. 

*' 23. But if a free or unfree man shall kill any beast 
of the Forest, he shall for the first pay double, for the 
second as much, and the third time shall forfeit as much 
as he is worth to the King. 

" 24. But if either of them by coursing, or hunting, 
shall force a royal beast (which the English call a 
staggon) to pant and be out of breath, the freeman shall 
lose his natural liberty for one year, and the other his for 
two years ; but if a bondman doth the like, he shall be 
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reckoned for an outlaw (what the English call a friend- 
less man). 

" 25. But if any of them shall kill such a royal beast, 
the freeman shall lose his freedom, the other his liberty, 
and the bondman his life. 

" 26. My Bishops, Abbots, and Barons shall not be 
challenged for hunting in my Forest, except they kill 
royal beasts ; and if they do so, they shall make satis- 
faction at the King's pleasure. 

" 27. There are some beasts (besides those of the 
Forest) which, whilst they keep within the limits and 
boundaries of the Forest, are therefore liable to be 
answered for, such are wild goats, hares, and conies ; and 
there are also a great number of cattle, which although 
they live within the boundaries of the Forest, and are 
subject to the charges and care of the middle sort of 
men, nevertheless can in no ways be reputed beasts of 
the Forest, such are wild horses, buffaloes, cows, and 
such like; but as for foxes, and wolves, they are not 
accounted beasts of the Forest, nor of Venery, therefore 
the killing of them requires no recompense ; nevertheless, 
he that kills them within the bounds of the Forest, 
makes a breach of the royal chase, and is subject to a 
lesser penalty, and as for a wild boar, although he is a 
beast of the Forest yet he is not to be accounted a beast 
of Venery. 

" 28. No man shall pull down our highwood, or under- 
wood, without license of the chief men of the Forest ; if 
otherwise, he shall be guilty of the breach of the royal 
chase. 

** 29. But if any man cut down a holly tree, or any 
other tree, that beareth fruit for food for the beasts of 
the Forest, he shall pay twenty shillings to the King, 
besides his forfeiture for the breach of the chase. 
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" 30. I will that every freeman may take his own vert, 
or venison, or hunting that he can get upon his own 
ground, or in his own fields being out of my chase, and 
let all men refrain from my venery in every place where 
I will have the same." 

The remainder of the clauses go on to speak of the 
penalties attaching to having dogs " without cutting their 
knees " (the object being to prevent their disturbing the 
deer) within the bounds of the forest, or near it. Excep- 
tion was made in the case of three small kinds of dogs — 
vetterors, langoran, and ramhundt — ^these being deemed 
too slow to hurt the game so as to cause damage. There 
is special enactment with regard to a dog going mad, 
which appears to be regarded as the owner's fault, and 
if such a mad dog " bites a beast of the forest, then the 
owner shall make a recompense according to the price of 
a freeman, that is to say twelve times two hundred 
shillings. But if a royal beast shall be bitten, then the 
owner shall answer as for the greatest offence in the 
Forest" 

Whatever our view of the ofSce and effect of punitive 
legislation, it is hardly to be said that this is a light 
code ; and it shows a distinction of person that, no less 
than the general severity, is alien to the spirit of our 
laws. A freeman is mulcted ten shillings if he makes a 
beast of the forest pant, but a bondman, for the like 
offence, loses his skin. This, however, is only with 
regard to one of the ordinary beasts of the forest. 
Nothing so lenient as this is enacted if it be a royal 
beast, " which the English call staggon," that is thus put 
out of breath. In that terrible case the freeman loses 
his natural liberty for one year; and the bondman is 
reckoned an outlaw, " which the English call a friendless 
man*" This is not a little curious and significant of the 
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times. It is a heavy penalty to the freeman to lose his 
liberty for a year, while the tx>ndman becomes an outlaw, 
which evidently is a very much more severe punishment 
than the loss of his skin. In modem times most of us 
would much rather be what they would call a friendless 
than a skinless man. It all throws a lurid light on the 
ancient value of " freedom " and the horror of outlawry. 
The speculation suggests itself as to the punishment of 
the bondman who might conceivably be guilty of the 
lesser offence for the second time. Is he again skinned, 
like the proverbial eel, that gets used to it? For the 
killing of a royal beast a freeman lost his freedom, an 
unfree man his liberty (quite different conditions which 
it would take too long to discuss here), and the bondman 
his life. 

There are clauses in this code that cannot fail to 
make us smile, in their reference to old manners, and 
in their quaint wording, but clearly enough there was 
nothing in them to be smiled at by those that lived and 
suffered under them. They must have been tragic, 
rather than comic, to their victims. And seeing that 
these are probably the laws of Canute (not instituted as 
we may infer by Canute, but codified under him, for the 
registration of previous customary law) we cannot easily 
imagine, nor do we in fact find any evidence, that William 
the Conqueror, and his son Rufus, despite the evil fame 
that they have acquired for the severity of their forest 
laws, ever went beyond them in harshness. They had 
no need to. But what they did, was to see that their 
provisions were carried out strictly ; and this in all pro- 
bability had not been at all the case in the intervening 
reign of Edward the Confessor. Therefore it may have 
seemed to the people, and the monkish chroniclers may 
have been very willing to countenance and give colour 
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to the popular opinion, that the Normans actually did in- 
troduce severities in the forest laws that in reality were no 
more than a return to the old state of affairs. Afterwards, 
in succeeding reigns, there seems to have been a kind of 
see-saw between harshness and clemency in the manner 
of execution of a code that permitted extreme harshness 
(John, as in other cases, making himself particularly 
obnoxious both to people and to barons by the tyrannous 
way in which he tried to take all advantage for the 
Crown) until a definitely new standing was given to the 
Forest legislation by the Charta de Foresta of Henry iii. 
This is a code that, as compared with that of Canute, 
marks an advance from barbarism to civilisation — it 
is a very distinct step along the road of progress 
and humanity. "No man henceforth," it is provided 
by its clause lo, "shall lose either life or a member for 
killing our deer, but if any man be taken therewith, and 
convict for taking of our venison, he shall make grievous 
fine, and if he have nothing to leese, he shall be im- 
prisoned a year and a day ; and after the year and day 
are expired (if he can find sufficient sureties) he shall be 
delivered, but if not, he shall abjure the realm." And 
even with regard to the mutilation of the dogs, so that 
they shall not be able to hunt the deer, the legislation 
is more humane. There is none of the old " cutting of 
the knees" to be inflicted, but the dogs are to be 
**lawed" by cutting off the claws of the forefeet "by 
the skin " ; and even this minor operation has to be 
done in a certain place, as if to say that it is to be done 
only by authorised persons who will do it properly. 

Apart from the increased humanity of the legislation 
we may notice another significant change. Whereas 
Canute had said distinctly, **the crime of hunting hath 
of old, and that not undeservedly^ been reputed one 
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of the greatest offences committed in our Forest ; but 
that of vert is so small and trivial that our Constitution 
doth scarcely take notice of it"; — whereas Canute's 
code has this statement, we find, on the contrary, the 
Charta de Foresta of Henry iii. taking a very consider- 
able interest in the vert, in the shape of firewood, of 
timber, of pannage, and of pasture; and by the time 
we have come to the next important extant statute 
regarding the forest, that is to say, to Arriza et 
Consvetudines Foresta of Edward i., we find the 
definition of what is meant by "vert," and the protection 
of the vert, put in the first place of honour ; and so on, 
all down through the history of the New Forest, we 
find the vert continually taking a higher place in the 
regard of the authorities and the venison continually a 
lower, until we come to the last few years, wherein 
the venison has virtually ceased to exist, and the game 
is represented chiefly by the quarry that the holder of the 
;^20 shooting licence on the forest is apt to find so very 
elusive. 

In the eighth year of the reign of that same Edward i. 
there was a perambulation of the New Forest, which 
showed its boundaries at that time to be, roughly : 
Southampton Water on the east so far northward as 
Ower-bridge, and the Avon, so far northward as North 
Charford on the west, with the sea -coast between 
Southampton Water and the Avon mouth as its 
southern limit. 

But again in Edward's reign, and the twenty-ninth 
year, there was another perambulation, which, for 
reasons that do not appear, curtailed the forest area 
considerably, and restricted it to the limits which are 
again proved by the perambulation undertaken in the 
twenty-second year of Charles ii.'s reign. In Wood- 
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ward's History of Hampshire, vol. iiL, it is stated that 
the perambulation of 1300, that is to say the first of the 
two above-mentioned as having been made in the reign 
of Edward l, gave the bounds practically as confirmed 
by the perambulation under Charles 11. in 1670 ; and no 
notice is taken in that very usdul history of the second 
perambulation under Edward i. ; but Lewis, in his 
Forest and Forest Laws, gives the text of both per- 
ambulations, which proves that the facts were as here 
stated. The boundaries then, as laid down by the 
second perambulation under Edward i., confirmed under 
Charles 11., and practically identical with the present limits, 
may be shortly stated as following, in the words of 
Woodward's History — which are much more intelligible 
to the modern reader than the language of the perambu- 
lation record, and have the indubitable merit of brevity. 
This perambulation, then, *' established the present 
bounds of the Forest, as limited by a line passing north 
of Bramshaw Church, by Burnford Bridge, Brook 
Bridge, along the stream to Cadnam Bridge, thence by 
the Bourne up to the Manor of Berkely (Bartley), 
Bettesthome, or Bisteme, onward north of Halfpenny 
Hutch to Buskett's Comer, thence to the west of Fletch- 
wood, thence by Ipley to the Roman Road, and along it 
to Horestone Hill, Batt's Ash Lane, and beyond Batt's 
Ash Farm. From Batt's Bridge by the stream to the 
Southampton Water, along the shore back to the 
Southampton road ; thence toward Fawley by Cadland 
pound, or towards Fawley Common; then to Priest's 
Croft Comer, and south by Langley Wood, Dark Water, 
Whitfield Lane, Leap Meadow, to the sea. 

"Thence, westward, the Forest boundary was the 
sea-shore up to Sharprick. From Sharprick north- 
ward by Pylewell House to the south of Boldre 
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vicarage house ; thence to th^ Lymington road, and on by 
Battramsley dike to Huckbridge, and along the streani to 
the Sway and Battramsley road ; on by North Sway to 
the stream, and along it to Boundary Ford and Broadway 
and Elcombe's grave ; then to the Milton road, onward 
by Osmondsley Common (once within the Forest); 
thence to Rowditch (Rodedic of Domesday}), Hay- 
thomeslade, Devil's Fen; thence west and northward, 
up by Knavesborough, the stream of Lymford, Wichen- 
stake, lUbridge, Gorley Hill, the Pits, Charlesford, and 
so along the Avon by Hale into Wiltshire," 

Speaking generally, the historian says, the " Forest 
boundaries, as then laid down, remain unaltered to this 
day." 

The boundaries of the forest have thus, as it would 
seem, been singularly little altered ; but we should not 
infer from this that the same is true of all the area 
included within these boundaries, or that the conditions 
of the manors and properties held by various tenure 
remained always the same. On the contrary, we have 
seen that tenure to land within the forest boundaries 
could be obtained by way of purpresture and assart, 
provided the required fine was paid for the illegal 
encroachments. It appears singular that a legal tide 
could be established by these illegal means, but it is 
abundantly evident that the fine exacted did not include 
restitution of the land encroached on. The account 
given in the Great Survey Book of Winchester shows 
die value and extent of certain manors in the forest, 
both before and after the afforestation by William the 
Conqueror, and from it some reasonable idea may be 
formed of the degree in which the country actually was 
laid waste. For instance, in the hundred of Bovre, 
which was the principal one within the area affected by 
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William's measures, there were but five out of twenty- 
six holdings that were entirely laid waste, " twelve were 
still in part cultivated with the plough ; in six there was 
no arable, but meadow-land ; and of three we learn that 
a certain portion of the land was not waste, though we 
are not told in so many words that it was subject to the 
plough" (Woodward's History of Hampshire). The 
royal manor of Lyndhurst, and many manors in private 
hands, have always existed within the boundaries, and 
many enclosures by the proper authorities have been 
made from time to time. All illegal encroachments were 
put a final stop to, as a consequence of the commission 
appointed in 1840 to examine into the claims, and a 
complete and final register was published of such claims 
as were allowed in 1858. 

For a summarised account of the forest areas at the 
present time we may quote from the chapter dealing 
with " Forestry and the New Forest," in the Victoria 
County History of Hampshire, as follows : — 

"The 92,395 acres of the New Forest include the 
great manors of Beaulieu (Lord Montagu), of Brocken- 
hurst (Mr. Morant), of Minstead, (Mr. Compton), and 
Hurley, and some others ; while the Crown has only a 
limited ownership over 62,648, now classifiable as the 
forest lands belonging to the Crown (being 64,737 
acres, less 2089 acres of freehold and copyhold)." 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE VERT AND THE VENISON 

IN some of the distracted times that followed the death 
of Rufus, the forest laws, like most of the laws of 
the land, probably, were a good deal honoured in the 
breach and not very much in the observance, for by the 
time of the reign of John we again find complaints about 
the severity with which these laws were administered, 
and the inference is, as before, that their execution 
had been lax in the interval. Besides this, as we have 
clearly seen to be the case later, it is quite likely that 
the various officials who had to get their living 
primarily out of what they could squeeze from the 
people, by pressing the laws to their utmost rigour, 
were as active and as greedy in early times also; so 
that the history of the forest is in very large measure 
written in a record of exactions, of claims against the 
exactions, and of offences against the venison and the 
vert It is written in terms of a felonious record. 
For instance, in 1584, the Lord Warden of the Forest 
himself was found so grievously encroaching that he 
was ordered to return to the forest no less than 400 
acres that he had enclosed, for the nominal purpose of 
making saltpetre pits. And then, as the ordinary law 
of the land began to be more operative generally, the 
forest would very naturally become, as there is evidence 
that it actually did become, a kind of Alsatia for all the 
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broken men who would practise smuggling, poaching, 
and occasional highway robbery, when the occasion 
offered, as their profession. 

By degrees, as England became possessed of a 
navy, the importance of timber grew greater than 
the importance of venison. But it was hardly in the 
nature of the Stuart kings to take the view of the 
science of forestry that was likely to be of greatest 
benefit to posterity. Their immediate necessities and 
luxuries were more likely to be their concern, and 
accordingly we see Charles i. reviving, to the utmost 
that he could, the severities of a code of forest laws 
that had become an anachronism with the advance of 
civilisation, in order to extort money. Security for 
loans was given by the Crown in the shape of timber 
of the forest, and grants on the woodland on certain 
areas were made to various Court favourites. These 
were not means by which the wisest or most far-seeing 
use of the timber was likely to be made. 

A real effort for the preservation of the woods seems 
to be betokened by the Act of 1698, which enacted the 
enclosure of certain considerable areas, namely, 1000 
acres immediately; another thousand after the end 
of the next parliament held after 1699, and 200 acres 
yearly for twenty years after that. The estimate of the 
waste land at that time was 85,454 acres. The en- 
closures made under the Act were Prior's Acre, 
Salisbury Trench, North and South Bentley, Puck 
Pits, Rhinefield, Burley and Wood Fidley — but that 
was all. The salutary enactment was very partially 
carried out. 

It is stated in Woodward's History that four thousand 
of the " best oaks " were destroyed by a fearful storm 
in 1703; and though this is probably a wild statement^ 
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seeing that the "best oaks" are perhaps the very 
trees least likely to suffer in such a storm, still there 
is no doubt whatever that immense damage was done. 
The same authority quotes 12,476 as the number of 
trees returned as fit for shipbuilding in 1707, against 
123,927 given as the number fit for naval purposes in 
1608 — that is to say, a century before. This is taken 
as evidence of the decay of the woods ; and no doubt 
it is evidence to that effect, but probably it would not 
be well to press it too far, as, in the century that had 
intervened, the standard of wood fit for shipbuilding 
may have altered very considerably, and the higher 
number is a suspiciously large one. But what no 
doubt is ridiculous, and a sign of profligate waste, 
is the order given, in that very same year of 1707, in 
which the number of trees returned as fit for naval 
purposes was reported at twelve and a half thousand, that 
three hundred trees for shipbuilding should be annually 
felled in the forest, besides others, for other purposes, 
that were unfit for nayal uses. This is living beyond 
your income with a vengeance. Some good was done, 
about fifty years later, by further enclosures made by 
Phillipson and Pitt, though without legal authority. 
The enclosures were not legalised until another half 
century had elapsed, when an Act of June 1808 
recognised and legally established the following en- 
closures made by John Phillipson — Furzy Etherise, 
Black Bush, and Pignell; and the following made 
by John Pitt (nearly fifty years later than Phillipson) 
and others — Furzy Lawn, Wilverley, Rhinefield 
Sandy, Aldridge Hill, Ocknell Pitts, Sloden, 
Raven's Nest, Coppice of Linwood, and Long Beech. 
In the same year, and recognised by the same Act, 
additional enclosures were made at *' Hurst and 
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Goldsmith's HiUs, Wooton (Wilverley Walk), HoUey 
Hatch (Broomey Walk), and the New Coppice in 
Whitley Lodge and Lady Cross Walk; in 1809 at 
Broomey, Wilverley, Rhinefield Sandy, and Aldridge 
Hills; and Hockley (Lady Cross Walk); and in 18 10 
at Godshill (Ashley Walk), New Burley Lodge Hill 
(Iron Hills Walk), Church Place, and Norley (Lady 
Cross Walk)." But all these, though, so far as they 
went, obvious steps in the right direction, did not get 
anything like far or fast enough to overtake the waste. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century it is 
stated that they were felling from three to four 
thousand beech trees for firewood merely. 

Although things were managed so badly there does 
seem to have been, from time to time, a kind of waking 
up on part of the Crown to a sense of its responsibilities, 
for commissions to inquire into the state of the forest 
were continually being appointed, to consider chiefly, 
now, the state of the vert, instead of, as formerly, the 
state of the venison. And it is abundandy evident 
that, in spite of many offences, all down the pages of 
history, against the venison, it (that is to say, the deer, 
both red and fallow) increased so much as to be very 
destructive of the vert and probably to give but a poor 
chance to the young plantations, except in the rare cases 
of their protection within a fence that deer would not 
leap. Naturally enough, it was not only to the timber 
that the deer in their vast numbers were so injurious. 
They did immense harm to all the agricultural interests 
in and about the forest. How hard put to it they 
were for pasturage may be estimated from the fact that 
in a single forest walk, "some 300 were found dead 
in the year 1787. The annual supply of venison 
which the Forest could give was reckoned at 159 head. 
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64 brace yearly being required by the Warden for 
distribution amongst those who by statute, custom, or 
courtesy were allowed a yearly grant of venison" 
(Woodward's History). This appears to have been 
the position of affairs with regard to the deer about 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The deer had of course long ceased 
to be any valuable consideration to the Crown — in 
fact, by reason of their destruction of the vert, much 
the contrary; nevertheless, we find our old friend 
Cobbett, in 1826, inveighing against them in his own 
characteristic manner, as if the deer were kept solely 
for the use and luxury of the royal family. The whole 
account of his ride through the forest gives so good 
a picture of what he saw at that time that it is well 
worth transcribing, even if it had not its special bearing 
on this subject of the deer that we are considering for 
the moment. " To come back now to Lyndhurst," he 
writes, in the month of October of 1826, **we had to 
go about three miles to New Park, which is a farm in 
the New Forest, and nearly in the centre of it We got 
to this place about nine o'clock. There is a good and 
large mansion-house here in which the * Commissioners * 
of Woods and Forests reside, when they come into the 
Forest There is a garden, a farm-yard, a farm, and 
a nursery. The place looks like a considerable gentle- 
man's seat, the house stands in a sort of park, and you 
can see that a great deal of expense has been incurred 
in levelling the ground, and making it pleasing to the 
eye of my lords, 'the Commissioners.' My business 
here was to see whether anything had been done towards 
the making of Locust plantations. I went first to 
Lyndhurst to make enquiries, but, I was there told, that 
New Park was the place, and the only place, at which to 
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get information on the subject ; and I was told, further, 
that the Conunissioners were now at New Park, that 
is to say, those experienced tree - planters, Messrs. 
Arbuthnot, Dawkins, and Company. * Gad, thought I, I 
am here coming in close contact with a branch, or at least 
a twig, of the great Thing itself.' When I heard this, 
I was at breakfast, and of course dressed for the day. I 
could not, out of my extremely limited wardrobe, afford 
a clean shirt for the occasion ; and so, off we set, just 
as we were, hoping that their worships, the nation's 
tree - planters, would, if they met with us, excuse 
our dress, when they considered the nature of our 
circumstances. When we came to the house, we were 
stopped by a litde fence and fastened gate : I got off my 
horse, gave him to George to hold, went up to the door, 
and rang the belL Having told my business to a person 
who appeared to be a foreman, or bailiff, he, with great 
civility, took me into a nursery which is at the back of 
the house ; and I soon drew from him the disappointing 
fact that my lords, the tree-planters, had departed the day 
before. I found, as to Locusts, that a patch was sowed 
last spring, which I saw, which are from one foot to four 
feet high, and very fine and strong, and are, in number, 
about enough to plant two acres of ground, the plants 
at four feet apart each way. I found that, last fall, some 
few Locusts had been put into plantations of other 
trees already made ; but that they had not thriven, and 
had been barked by the hares. But a litde bunch of 
these trees (same age), which were planted in the 
nursery, ought to convince my lords, the tree-planters, 
that, if they were to do what they ought to do, the public 
would very soon be owners of fine plantations of Locusts, 
for the use of the navy. And, what are the hares kept 
for here? Who eats them? What right have these 
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Commissioners to keep these hares here, to eat up the 
trees? Lord Folkestone killed his hares before he 
made his plantation of Locusts ; and, why not kill the 
hares in the people's forest ? for, the people's it is, and 
that these Commissioners ought always to remember* 
And, then, again, why this farm ? What is it for ? Why, 
the pretence for it is this ; that it is necessary to give 
the deer hay, in winter, because the lopping down of 
limbs of trees for them to browse (as used to be the 
practice) is injurious to the growth of timber. That will 
be a very good reason for having a hay-farm, when my 
lords shall have proved two things: first, that hay, in 
quantity equal to what is raised here, could not be 
bought for a twentieth part of the money that this 
farm and all its trappings cost; and, second, that 
there ought to be any deer kept What are these 
deer for? Who are to eat them? Are they for 
the Royal Family? Why, there are more deer bred 
in Richmond Park alone, to say nothing of Bushy 
Park, Hyde Park, and Windsor Park ; there are more 
deer bred in Richmond Park alone, than would feed all 
the branches of the Royal Family, and all their house- 
holds all the year round, it every soul of them ate as 
hearty as ploughmen, and if they never touched a morsel 
of any kind of meat but venison. For what, and for 
whom then, are deer kept, in the New Forest; and 
why an expense of hay-farm, of sheds, of racks, of 
keepers, of lodges, and other things attending the deer 
and the game; an expense amounting to more money 
annually than would have given relief to all the starving 
manufacturers in the North ? And, again I say, who is 
all this game and venison for? There is more game 
even in Kew Gardens than the Royal Family can want 
And, in short, do they ever taste, or even hear of, any 
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game, or any venison from the New Forest ? What a 
pretty thing here is, then. Here is another deep bite into 
us by the long and sharp-fanged Aristocracy, who so love 
Old Sarum. Is there a man who will say this is right ? 
And that the game should be kept, too, to eat up trees, 
to destroy plantation, to destroy what is first paid for the 
planting of. And that the public should pay keepers to 
preserve this game. And that the people should be trans- 
ported if they go out by night to catch the game that 
they pay for feeding. Blessed state of an Aristocracy. It 
is a pity that it has got a nasty, ugly, obstinate Debt to 
deal with. It might possibly go on for ages, deer and 
all, were it not for this Debt This New Forest is a 
piece of property, as much belonging to the public as the 
Custom-house at London is. There is no man, however 
poor, who has not a right in it Every man is an owner 
of a part of the deer, the game, and of the money that 
goes to the keepers, and yet, any man may be trans- 
ported if he go out by night to catch any part of this 
game. We are compelled to pay keepers for preserving 
game to eat up the trees that we are compelled to pay 
people to plant Still, however, there is comfort ; we 
might be worse off; for the Turks made the Tartars 
pay a tax called tooth-money ; that is to say, they ate up 
the victuals of the Tartars, and then made them pay for 
the use of their teeth. No man can say, that we are 
come quite to that yet, and, besides, the poor Tartars 
had no Debt, no blessed Debt to hold out hope to 
them. 

'* The same person (a very civil and intelligent man) 
that showed me the nursery, took me, in my way back, 
through some plantations of oaks, which have been made 
amongst the fir-trees. It was, indeed, a plantation of 
Scotch firs, about twelve years old, in rows, at six feet 
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apart Every third row of firs was left, and oaks were 
(about six years ago) planted instead of the firs that were 
grubbed up ; and the winter shelter, that the oaks have 
received from the remaining firs, has made them grow 
very finely, though the land is poor. Other oaks planted 
in the open, twenty years ago, and in land deemed better, 
are not nearly so good. However, these oaks, between 
the firs, will take fifty or sixty good years to make them 
timber, and, until they be timber, they are of very little 
use; whereas, the same ground, planted with Locusts 
(and the hares of * my lords ' kept down), would, at this 
moment, have been worth fifty pounds an acre. What 
do *my lords' care about this? For them, for *my 
lords,' the New Forest would be no better than it is 
now ; no, nor so good, as it is now ; for there would be 
no hares for them. 

" From New Park I was bound to Beaulieu Abbey, 
and I ought to have gone in a south-easterly direction, 
instead of going back to Lyndhurst, which lay in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. My guide through the 
plantations was not apprised of my intended route, and 
therefore did not instruct me. Just before we parted, he 
asked me my name: I thought it lucky that he had 
not asked it before. When we got nearly back to 
Lyndhurst, we found that we had come three miles out 
of our way ; indeed, it made six miles altogether ; for, 
we were, when we got to Lyndhurst, three miles further 
from Beaulieu Abbey than we were when we were at 
New Park. We wanted, very much, to go to the site of 
this ancient and famous Abbey, of which the people of 
the New Forest seemed to know very little. They call 
the place Bewley, and even in the maps, it is called 
Bauley. Ley, in the Saxon language, means place, or 
rather, open place; so that they put ley in place of 
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lieu, thus beating the Normans out of some part of the 
name at any rate. I wished, besides, to see a good 
deal of this New Forest. I had been, before, from 
Southampton to Lyndhurst, from Lyndhurst to Lym- 
ington, from Lymington to Sway. I had now come 
in on the North of Minstead from Romsey, so that I 
had seen the north of the Forest and all the west side 
of it, down to the sea. I had now been to New Park 
and had got back to Lyndhurst ; so that, if I rode across 
the Forest down to Beaulieu, I went right across the 
middle of it, from north-west to south-east Then, 
if I turned towards Southampton, and went to Dipton 
and on to Ealing, I should see, in fact, the whole of this 
Forest, or nearly the whole of it 

" We therefore started, or, rather, turned away from 
Lyndhurst, as soon as we got back to it, and went about 
six miles over a heath, even worse than Bagshot-Heath ; 
as barren as it is possible for land to be. A litde before 
we came to the village of Beaulieu which, observe, the 
people call Beuley, we went through a wood, chiefly of 
beech, and that beech seemingly destined to grow food 
for pigs, of which we saw, during this day, many, many 
thousands, I should think that we saw at least a hundred 
hogs to one deer. I stopped, at one time, and counted the 
hogs and pigs just round about me, and they amounted 
to one hundred and forty, all within fifty or sixty yards 
of my horse. After a very pleasant ride, on land without 
a stone in it, we came down to the Beaulieu River, the 
highest branch of which rises at the foot of a hill, about 
a mile and a half to the north-east of Lyndhurst For a 
great part of the way down to Beaulieu it is a very 
insignificant stream. At last, however, augmented by 
springs from the different sand-hills, it becomes a little 
river, and has on the sides of it lands which were 
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formerly very beautiful meadows. When it comes to 
the village of Beaulieu^ it forms a large pond of a great 
many acres; and on the east side of this pond is the 
spot where this famous Abbey formerly stood, and where 
the external walls of which, or a large part of them, are 
now actually standing. We went down on the western 
side of the river. The Abbey stood, and the ruins stand, 
on the eastern side, there is a mill here which appears to 
be turned by the fresh water, but the fresh water falls 
here into the salt water, as at the village of Botley. We 
did not stop to go about the ruins of the Abbey ; for you 
seldom make much out by minute inquiry. It is the 
political history of these places, or, at least, their con- 
nexion with political events, that is interesting. Just 
about the banks of this little river, there are some 
woods and coppices, and some corn-land ; but, at the 
distance of half a mile from the water-side, we came out 
again upon the intolerable heath, and went on for seven 
or eight miles over that heath, from the village of 
Beaulieu to that of Marchwood, having a list of trees 
and inctosed lands away to our right all the way along, 
which list of trees goes from the south-west side of that arm 
of the sea which goes from Chalshot Castle to Redbridge, 
passing by Southampton, which lies on the north-east 
side. Never was a more barren track of land than these 
seven or eight miles. We had come seven miles across 
the forest in another direction in the morning ; so that a 
poorer spot than this New Forest, there is not in all 
England ; nor, I believe in the whole world. It is more 
barren and miserable than Bagshot- Heath. There are 
less fertile spots in it, in proportion to the extent of each. 
Still, it is so large, it is of such great extent, being, if 
moulded into a circle, not so litde, I believe, as sixty or 
seventy miles in circumference, that it must contain some 
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good spots of land, and, if properly and honestly managed, 
those spots must produce a prodigious quantity of 
timber. It is a pretty curious thing, that, while the 
admirers of the paper-system are boasting of our 
'waust improvements. Ma'am,' there should have 
been such a visible and enormous dilapidation in all the 
solid things of the country. I have, in former parts of 
this ride, stated, that, in some counties, while the parsons 
have been pocketing the amount of the tithes and of the 
glebe, they have suffered the parsonage-houses either to 
fall down and to be lost, brick by brick, and stone by 
stone, or to become such miserable places as to be unfit 
for anything bearing the name of a gentleman to live 
in ; I have stated, and I am at any time ready to prove, 
that in some counties, this is the case in more than one 
half of the parishes. 

"And, now, amidst all these *waust improvements,' 
let us see how the account of timber stands in the New 
Forest In the year 1608, a survey of the timber, in 
the New Forest, was made, when there were loads of 
oak timber fit for the navy, 315,477. Mark that, reader. 
Another survey was taken in the year 1783 ; that is to 
say, in the glorious Jubilee reign. And then there 
were, in this same New Forest, loads of oak timber fit for 
the navy, 20,830. * Waust improvements, Ma'am,' under 
* the Pilot that weathered the storm,' and in the reig^n 
of Jubilee. What the devil, some one would say, could 
have become of all this timber.^ Does the reader 
observe that there were 315,477 loads? and does he 
observe that a load is fifty-two cubic feet? Does the 
reader know what is the price of this load of timber? 
I suppose it is now, taking in lop, top, and bark, and 
bought upon the spot (timber fit for the navy, mind) 
ten pounds a load at the least But, let us suppose, that 
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it has been, upon an average, since the year 1608, just 
the time that the Stuarts were mounting the throne ; let 
us suppose, that it has been, on an average, four pounds 
a load. Here is a pretty tough sum of money. This 
must have gone into the pockets of somebody. At any 
rate, if we had the same quantity of timber now, that we 
had when the Protestant Reformation took place, or 
even when Old Betsy turned up her toes, we should be 
now three millions of money richer than we are ; not in 
bills ; not in notes payable to bearer on demand ; not 
in Scotch 'cash credits'; not, in short, in lies, false- 
ness, impudence, downright blackguard cheatery and 
mining shares and ' Greek cause,' and the devil knows 
what" 

Of course we always take Cobbett cum grano\ 
probably he took himself, when in his less obstreperous 
moods, with some mental reservations of the same kind ; 
but there is not a ghost of a doubt that immense pecula- 
tions went on, any more than of the immense damage 
done by deer. At one time we have an Earl of South- 
ampton paid twelve hundred pounds — this to a single 
landowner — on account of damage done by the deer. 
Probably under the best of management they would have 
been an expensive luxury, and the management of the 
forest was not of the best The Secretary to the New 
Forest Commission of 1848 writes : "The present state 
of the New Forest" (with regard to the rights and 
privil^es) "is little less than absolute anarchy." No 
doubt it was a difficult matter to control all the various 
and often conflicting interests, especially when the 
machinery was only the worn-out relics of the archaic 
forest laws. Commissions especially for enquiring into 
the state of the naval timber were the modern sub- 
stitutes for the old perambulations. The reports of 
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all are much to the same effect, namely, that waste 
and improvidence are apparent As in the case of 
many another Royal Commission, the results are less 
striking than the censure. 

The report of a commission, appointed in 1854, to 
investigate the timber of the Forest of Dean and the 
New Forest, is fairly typical. It states that the im- 
provident manner in which the oak from the New Forest 
is taken for naval uses is highly detrimental to the 
permanent good of the timber, and recommends that 
"the Navy Department should not be permitted to 
require more than the forests can supply consistently 
with a due consideration of their permanent welfare " ; 
and further gives certain suggestions for enforcing the 
required restrictions. On the whole, however, the report 
is fairly favourable as to the condition of the trees. 
Its concluding sentences are worth quotation as an 
instance of forecast not wholly accurate, and from their 
view of the durability of the oak timber. " The rapid 
increase of population in this country," the commissioners 
remark, "and the consequent increasing demand for 
agricultural land, is effecting a material change in the 
amount of timber in the country, by the conversion of 
woodland into arable. Although we cannot but be 
aware to how great an extent iron is becoming a 
substitute for oak timber, we are nevertheless impressed 
with a belief that by the end of another century the 
navy will be mainly, if not altogether, dependent upon 
these forests for its supply of timber. A great mistake 
has been committed in taking so much large timber from 
the forests within the last few years, during a period when 
the price has been usually low, and it could have been 
purchased from other sources with greater advantage to 
the country. The plea has been that much timber. 
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having arrived at maturity, was deteriorating in quality. 
This is no less a mistake. A tree which has flourished 
for two or three centuries, and arrived at full maturity, 
will suffer no material deterioration for another forty or 
fifty years. We cannot conclude this short report 
without saying a few words on the importance we attach 
to securing the services of intelligent and thoroughly 
practised and experienced gentlemen to discharge the 
very onerous duties of deputy surveyors. Oak trees, 
even to the age of two hundred years, require continuous 
careful attention, and so extremely sensitive are they to 
external impressions, that any rash experiment may 
involve an amount of injury which no length of time can 
remedy, and by which the ultimate objects of the Crown 
may be entirely frustrated." 

Phillipson's and Pitt's plantations, that have been 
noticed before as made in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, were not very successful, because the ground 
was not drained before the trees were put in. It was at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, only, that the 
enclosing and planting began to be done in a way that 
showed any considerable advance in knowledge and care. 
Even now that there are no deer in the forest, it is 
absolutely necessary that the young plantations should 
be enclosed, in order to protect them from the cattle, and, 
above all, the pigs, for which the inhabitants have rights of 
pasture and of pannage. The " ovest " on which the pigs 
feed is the beech-mast and acorn, and there is a payment 
to be made, that is hardly more than nominal, for turning 
them out from 25th September to 22nd November, 
and the rights of pannage are strictly confined to 
the commoners who possess them. Cattle used to be 
turned out, by those that had the right, on a small 
payment, any time in the year except in the "fence" 
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month, from 20th June to 20th July, and the " winter- 
heyning," from 22nd November to 4th May. These 
regulations were put on a firm footing, the claims being 
carefully investigated, by the commission of 1854, and 
by a subsequent enactment the close time provisions 
were removed. Those close tunes were first imposed 
no doubt in the interests of the deer, which, as we have 
seen, were paramount in the hawking and hunting days. 
But with the removal of the deer they did not at once 
disappear ; and this, though an apparent hardship, per* 
haps, was not so much so in reality, for the rights of 
pasture and pannage seem to have been allowed in the 
first instance to the forest dwellers, to compensate them 
in some measure for the hardship of living under the 
un-gentle forest code, and having the greedy but sacred 
deer as neighbours. So, when the laws were repealed 
and the deer removed, it would have been only in accord 
with one view of the strictest justice if the forest rights 
had been taken back altogether. This was not done, 
however — indeed it would have been a manifest hard- 
ship, even if a technically just act, had it been committed ; 
but it is evident that the people had no very valid 
basis for their claim that they were hardly dealt with 
by the close times still being maintained. However, a 
compromise eventually was arrived at. By the New 
Forest Act of 1877 the close times for pasturing cattle 
were removed, but the pannage months remained 
restricted as before. 

All down the pages of the history of the New Forest, 
full value has been given to the "pannage," that is to 
say, the feed of beech-mast and acorns that the pigs of 
the commoners were turned out to eat At the present 
day this custom continues, and with the pasture for the 
cattle and ponies (the New Forest pony has acquired a 
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fame to which its qualities do not give it a very distinct 
right), and the privilege of using fallen wood for firewood, 
is among the cherished common rights that survive. 
To certain tenements there belongs the right of turf- 
cutting and furze - cutting for litter, and the tenure of 
these rights is most peculiar, doubtless having its 
origin in custom. In cases the right is held to 
belong not to certain portions of land, as might 
be supposed, nor even to a certain building, but to 
a particular hearthstone, so much so, that when the 
hearthstone was removed from one cottage and trans- 
ferred to another, the rights of common were claimed, 
and successfully maintained, to have been transferred 
with it 

It was really not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the problems presented by the mismanage- 
ment of the forest were fairly grappled with, but in the 
course of a very few years from 1848, the date of the 
appointment of the commission noticed just above, the 
whole thing was put on an entirely different footing. 
Claims were investigated and registered, if they were 
allowed, with the names of the privileged persons, and 
the nature and extent of their rights in each case. In 
185 1 was passed the Deer Removal Act, by which, in 
theory, the deer were entirely taken away. In point of 
fact, as we know, there are a few remaining in the forest 
to this day, but their numbers are quite insignificant, 
whether from any damage that they do to young timber 
or to the farming interest, or from any incentive that 
they can offer to the poacher. One effect of getting rid 
of the deer was that it became possible to plant young 
trees with very much less protection than they had 
needed when the deer were in their multitudes. Several 
new nurseries of young oaks were established at once, 
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and there are now some hundreds of acres that are 
planted annually. The archaic and obsolete system of 
management was done away with, and in its place 
was established a government, consisting of a deputy 
surveyor, three assistants, eight keepers, and four 
verderers, to try cases of offence in the matter of timber 
stealing or cutting, and other infringements of the forest 
laws. It is quite wonderful how quickly the removal of 
the deer and the better government produced estimable 
results. Mr. Wise, writing in 1862, has a note quoting 
the thirty-eighth reportof the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, that is well worth repeating here, as an evidence 
of the rapid improvements only twelve years later than 
the appointment of the commission which seems to have 
been the beginning of better things — "The present 
statistics," he writes, " of the Forest are : freehold estates, 
being private property, within the forest boundaries, 
27, 1 40 acres ; copyhold, belonging to Her Majesty's Manor 
of Lyndhurst, 125; leasehold, under the Crown, 600; 
enclosures belonging to the Lodges, 500; freehold of the 
Crown, planted, 1000 ; woods and wastes of the Forest, 
63,000; total 92,365 acres. The value of timber 
supplied to the Navy during the last ten years has been, 
on the average, nearly ^"7000 a year " — this is a very 
notable return in comparison with the figures and 
estimates given not so very long before, vide page Ji. 
**The receipts of the year ending 31st of March i860, 
derived from the sale of timber, bark, faggots, marl, and 
gravel, and rents of farms and cottages, &c., were 
^^23,125, 6s. 6d. ; whilst the expenses for labour, trees, 
carriage of timber, and salaries, were ;^I2,9I3, is. 7d. ; 
thus showing a considerable profit" 

The Deer Removal Act in 1851 may be said to have 
been one of those measures that mark an epoch. It put 
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the seal of official recognition on a fact that had been 
only too obvious for a long time, that the old order, under 
which the forest had originally been created as the home 
of the deer for the royal hunter and his friends, had 
passed away, and that other interests must be primarily 
consulted. It marked the end of the long struggle that 
we have seen in process from the time of Canute, when he 
declared that the deer were all-important in the forest, 
and that the vert and offences against the vert were of 
no account at all in comparison with the venison and 
offences connected therewith. We saw this modified by 
the report of the perambulation under Henry iil ; and 
in subsequent commissions, especially that dealing with 
the profligate waste of the timber under the Stuart kings, 
we find discussions of means to favour the woodlands 
occupying nearly all the attention of the commissioners. 
FinaJly, in the middle of the nineteenth century, comes 
the utter reversal of the pronouncement attributed rightly 
or wrongly to Canute. The deer are not only of no 
importance in comparison with the timber, they are 
mightily injurious to it, and to all agricultural interests, 
therefore diey are to be utterly done away with. And 
that policy is virtually carried out Exeunt the red 
deer and the fallow, and enter some attempt, at all 
events, at an intelligent and systematic forestry, under 
a modem code of laws that are not honoured solely in 
the breach. 

When the deer were removed under the Removal 
Act of 185 1, which followed as a result of the report of 
Lord Portman's Commission in 1850, the Crown was 
given permission to enclose ten thousand acres for the 
purpose of plantation, which first ten thousand acres were 
to be thrown open as soon as the trees were sufficiently 
grown, and another ten thousand acres were to be then 
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permitted to be enclosed, making, together with the 
enclosures of twelve hundred acres authorised by the Act 
of 1698, a total of thirty-two thousand acres. Had the 
course thus proposed been carried out, it is probable that 
the arboricultural position of the New Forest would have 
been far better than it is now. But be that how it may, 
such an outcry was made by the commoners (showing 
perhaps less gratitude than was to be expected of them 
for the removal of their enemies the deer) and by the 
general public, that in 1877 the Amending Act, as it is 
called, was passed, amending the above provisions in such 
sense that not more than sixteen thousand acres can be 
under enclosure by the Crown at any one time. More- 
over, the same Act provided that only plantations made 
since 1 700 can be enclosed ; and that is the Act at present 
in force, under which some of the older woods are fast 
being destroyed by the weather and by old age, while 
there is no protection for the seedlings from horses, cattle, 
and pigs. In 1875 a commission was appointed under 
the Right Honourable W. H. Smith to look into the 
questions as between the commoners and the Crown. 
The commoners were represented on the commission 
by Lord Henry Scott, the largest of all the holders of 
common rights. It was as a result of their report that 
the Amending Act was passed, and a noticeable feature 
in both the report and the Act of Parliament is, that for the 
first time they recognise the aesthetic claims of the New 
Forest as a thing of beauty and national possession. 
These claims may not have counted for much in the 
actual decision reached ; but at least it is something that 
they were advanced, and they have waxed more power- 
ful in the subsequent quarter of a century. The forest 
becomes more and more populated by a better class 
of householder, and the needs for such unsightly and 
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V 

prosaic things as sanitary works, gas and water works, 
and so on, become insistent, and are a subject of frequent 
fights between the commoners, with the out-and-out 
lovers of the picturesque, and the moderates, so to call 
them, who deem that within reason considerations of 
beauty must yield place to those of utility. The report 
of the Right Honourable W. H. Smith's Committee has 
these words : *'the ancient ornamental woods and trees 
shall be carefully preserved, and the character of the 
scenery maintained " ; and it was in pursuance of that 
report that the Act of 1877 was passed, which makes a 
proper provision for carrying out this recommendation 
wholly impossible. 

In May 1889 a Select Committee was appointed by 
Parliament to report on such questions as the making of 
roads, sewers, and other works of "public utility," to 
which the commoners shewed such objection. As a 
result of their report, a bill giving extended powers 
to this end was brought before Parliament by die 
Commissioners of Woods in 1892, but was with- 
drawn owing to the opposition fostered chiefly by 
the commoners. In the following year it was re- 
introduced only to die a similar natural death. In 
1899 a like effort was again made at some improved 
legislation, but again the forces of obstruction were 
too strong, and in that unsatisfactory condition the 
matter stands. 

" That it will remain in that position," write the very 
well qualified authors of the ** Forestry " chapter in the 
Victoria County History of Hants (Mr. J. Nisbet and 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles), "is practically impossible, 
and the next steps to be taken for the preservation of 
this grand natural possession will be awaited with 
anxietyt" 
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During the interval between the Deer Removal Act 
of 1 85 1 and the Amending Act of 1877, five thousand 
acres actually had been enclosed and planted under the 
provisions of the former. 

"After the Deer Removal Act ;^26,9i8 worth of 
timbtf was clear-felled in 1856 in order to provide 
revenue for new plantations ; and for two years before 
and after that, the fall of mature timber averaged 
;^ 10,000 a year, the money being expended on planting 
immediately afterwards, when great block plantations 
were made of Scots pine and oak. During the seven 
years, 1884 to 1890, over 2091 trees were cut in the old 
woods, a large portion being assigned as fuel, while the 
value of timber was ^^1084. There is very little of the 
New Forest really fit to produce fine mature oak timber, 
and those selected portions (such as Bentley's and 
Salisbury Trench) have undoubtedly been planted with 
oak once or twice in 400 or 500 years. As a matter of 
fact, no oak is now supplied to the navy, and during 
1880 to 1890 the deputy surveyor * never cut a tree 
in the Forest that the navy purveyor would have 
looked at for a moment,' nearly all of it in the older 
plantations being 'shaky wood,' and in a * state of 
decay.' 

" The first oak woods are those planted under William 
iii.'s Act, about 1700, and previous thereto. The 
plantations made from 1770 to 1820 are chiefly oak and 
beech, but mainly oak, some of which is of very good 
growth, although the New Forest generally cannot be 
considered an oak-growing district The plantations 
made during the fifty years from 1840 to 1890 consist of 
9923 acres, the predominant wood of the older of which 
is beech, while oak predominates in the younger planta- 
tions. Many of the low-lying parts were planted with 
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oak and Scots pine, which have now practically become 
pure pinewoods," 

Such is shortly the present state (sufficiently lament- 
able) of the forestry as attested by Hon. G. Lascelles, 
the present deputy surveyor, and Mn J. Nisbet. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 
NEW FOREST 

FOR the purposes of seeing the New Forest, Lynd- 
hurst may be regarded as being to all intents 
and purposes the centre. There is good accom- 
modation at Lyndhurst, a good service of horses and 
carriages to be hired, and though there are many other 
pleasant places for a sojourn, such as Roydon House in 
the south, and the Stoney Cross Inn in the north, 
Lyndhurst, as said, is the chief and most central. All 
the forest roads of any pretension are excellent, the 
surfaces are good, and as the district is approximately 
level they are as fine as you can want for horse, 
carriage, motor, or bicycle. The man or the woman, 
however, who would see the forest properly, thoroughly, 
and without missing points of beauty and interest, ought 
not to be restricted to the roads. " Ten toes " horse is 
the best of all, but as he is a slow mover, the use of a 
forest pony is not amiss. For the most part, of course, 
the roads will be followed, but there are places where it 
is well to desert them and penetrate into the forest itself. 
A road map of the New Forest will show in the 
first place two principal roads crossing each other at 
Lyndhurst, of which the one runs nearly north and 
south, from Bramshaw in the north of the forest, to 

Lymington in the south, and the other from north-east 
^ n 
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to south-west, that is to say, from Totton, at the head of 
Southampton Water, to Christchurch. In the second 
place, there is a road, running nearly parallel with this 
last-named one, that comes from Winchester and 
Romsey, entering the forest and crossing the north and 
south road above mentioned at Cadnam, and proceeding 
through Picket Post, or Picked Post, to Ringwood 
where it joins the big road that runs just outside the 
forest limits from Salisbury to Bournemouth, through 
Fordingbridge. There is another main road from 
Salisbury to Totton, which almost defines the north- 
easterly edge of the forest, so altogether this is a district 
peculiarly easy of access and investigation. By rail, the 
London and South- Western takes you into the forest 
soon after leaving Southampton Water, and in a few 
miles places you at Lyndhurst Road Station, which 
is at a considerable distance from Lyndhurst itself. 
Thence southwards and westwards it goes to Brocken- 
hurst, where it divides. One line goes south, with 
a little westerly trend, to Lymington, and the main 
portion westward, with a southerly bend, to Ring- 
wood. Thus the railroad runs through a considerable 
and interesting, and a very picturesque and typical part 
of the forest, but leaves all its northern portion quite 
untouched. 

Of course, besides the roads that we have named, 
there are very many others, some of them quite good 
for the carriage, the motor, or the bicycle, serving as 
crosscuts or connections with the mains. Some of 
them are not more than country lanes. But we 
may consider them in closer detail as they branch 
off the principal roads, and glance, at the same 
time, at the places of interest to which they serve to 
introduce us. 
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Perhaps the best way of coming to the forest, unless 
you are content with the railway, that it is becoming the 
modern fashion to despise, is by the Winchester and 
Romsey road. Just towards the end of the descent into 
Cadnam village you must take the right-hand turning 
till you come to an inn of the pleasant name of the 
Sir John Barleycorn, where you cross the north and 
south going road. There is rather a medley of cross- 
ing roads here, and you should be careful. Stoney 
Cross, some two miles or so on, is your first point 
on the way to Ringwood. The village itself is not 
very remarkable, but the Compton Arms Inn gives good 
accommodation, and you are already, although so early 
in your visit, within easy reach — say three-quarters of 
a mile or so— of one of the most interesting things, 
from its historical (perhaps legendary) associations, to 
be seen in the forest This is the so-called "Rufus 
Stone" 

It has already been seen that the chronicles of 
Orderic Vitalis, William of Malmesbury, Matthew of 
Westminster, and the rest, from whom we get most of 
what we are pleased to call our knowledge about the 
doings of the Norman kings in the forest, were coloured 
by a very natural prejudice against usurpers whose 
hands were heavy on the ecclesiastical houses. And not 
only so, but their stories have gained not a little of this 
sanguinary hue in the re-telling by later chroniclers with 
the like prejudices. Together therefore they have given 
us ^ lurid tale of fearful presages received by the 
iniquitous Red King, on the day before his death, of the 
fate that would befall him if he persisted in hunting on 
the morrow. How it was that supernatural care for his 
salvation was wasted on one thus worthless is not 
explained; but the king impiously disregarded the 
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warning (perhaps the explanation would be that his 
disregard was foreknown), after a night chiefly spent in 
revelry at Malwood Castle hard by, went a-hunting, 
was struck by Sir Walter Tyrrel's arrow glancing 
off a tree, as is generally told us, although Orderic 
says "off the grizzly back of a beast," and forthwith 
died. Sir Walter Tyrrel did not stay to "face the 
music," but galloped off, and we shall find traces 
of his flight as we go further south in the New 
Forest, at Tyrrel's Ford, better known now as Avon- 
ford, south of Ringwood, where he crossed the Avon. 
This is outside the forest boundaries now, but was 
within them at that time. After that, Tyrrel escaped 
to Normandy. Orderic's version of the arrow glanc- 
ing off a stag's or boar's back does not seem to have 
been popular, for all down the pages of history we 
hear of the oak tree off which the arrow glanced. 
Charles ii. had a paling put round it, and it was 
when the oak died of sheer old age that the stone 
now called the Rufus Stone was put up in its place, 
as a memorial, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by the then Lord De la Warr (or Dela- 
ware). Leland, the historian, says that in his day a 
chapel still existed in which masses used to be offered 
for the soul of King Rufus, but there is no sign to 
be seen now of the chapel nor of the oak. The 
oak was said to have the remarkable habit of put- 
ting out young foliage in mid- winter; and whether 
this was the case with the particular tree in question, 
there is abundant local testimony that this was the habit 
of another famous oak not far distant, called the 
Cadenham Oak, which died early in the last cen- 
tury. There is a successor shown to tourists as the 
** Cadenham Oak," but it has not the eccentricities 
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of the original. Tradition gave the ancient tree the 
same properties as the even more famous ** Glastonbury 
Thorn" of putting out its leaves exactly on Christmas 
Day (old style). Tradition, further, with regard to 
the death of William Rufus, says that the body was 
taken to Winchester by a charcoal-burner of the name 
of Purkess, and however that may be, Purkess is a 
very frequent name in the forest, and especially in that 
part of it, to-day. 

Thus says tradition, of which much may or may not 
be true. If Tyrrel did shoot the king, it is not known 
whether it was by accident or design, whether off the 
tree trunk or the "grizzly back," nor even if it really 
were Tyrrel at all that shot the fatal arrow. Years 
after, when he had nothing to fear from avowing the 
truth, Tyrrel swore solemnly to the Abbot of St 
Denys that he never even saw the king on the 
day of his death, nor was in any part of the forest 
at all near where he died. The whole truth, so far 
as we know it, seems to be that the king did die 
from an arrow-shot, by whom shot, and whether design- 
edly or no, we cannot tell (there seems a certain 
circumstantial evidence of pre-arrangement), and that his 
body was taken to Winchester and there buried in some 
haste. 

The Rufus Stone stands in an open and picturesque 
glade. Orderic, who tells us far more than he or any 
other innocent man can have known, says that the 
king was standing at the time of his death in a 
clearing, shading his eyes from the low rays of the 
setting sun. So it might quite well have been in the 
glade where the stone is set. It is triangular in shape, 
about five feet in height, and is cased with iron, on 
which is this legend stamped : — *' Here stood the oak 
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tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel 
at a stag, glanced, and struck King William ii., sur- 
named Rufus, on the breast, of which stroke he 
instantly died, on the 2nd of August i lOO. 

" King William ii., surnamed Rufus, being slain as 
before related, was laid in a cart belonging to one 
Purkess, and drawn from hence to Winchester, and 
buried in the cathedral church of that city. 

" That where an event so memorable had happened 
might not hereafter be unknown, this stone was set 
up by John, Lord Delaware, who had seen the tree 
growing in this place, anno 1745. 

**This stone having been much mutilated, and 
the inscription on the three sides defaced, this more 
durable memorial, with the original inscriptions, was 
erected in the year 1841 by William Sturges Bourne, 
Warden." 

It is as inartistic a memorial as one can desire to 
see, but that does not much matter. It commemorates 
an incident that is ever dear to the memory, because 
it was one of the first in English history to leave a 
picture on the childish mind. What matter now the 
strict truth of it all ? It is worthy of note that William's 
brother, Richard, and also his nephew of the same 
name, met a sudden death in the same forest. Neither 
did Henry, his successor, show the animosity that he 
might have shown towards those whom he might 
have suspected of William's murder, nor again, that 
unpreparedness for taking up the government that 
might have been expected of him had the death 
of William come about of pure and simple mis- 
adventure. We must leave the case without a verdict 
found, or, if any, it will be the Scottish one of " Not 
proven " ; but it is not to be said that all involved 
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by any means "leave the court without a stain on 
their character." There is a good deal of suspicion, 
but one does not know precisely where to lay it on 
most thickly. 

Stoney Cross is the place at which the geologist 
should stay for the investigation of the Bracklesham 
beds that lie to the north and west of the Rufus 
Stone. They are rich in tertiary fossils. See the 
pages dealing with the geological formation of the 
forest soil for fuller information. 

Just before reaching Stoney Cross there is a road 
turning off to the south-east and going past Minstead 
and Malwood to join the north and south going 
road There is also a road from the village of Stoney 
Cross itself trending in the same direction, and both 
eventually lead the traveller to Lyndhurst An ex- 
ploration of these had better perhaps be deferred 
until the tourists' moving camp is pitched at Lyndhurst, 
which is a much more considerable place than the 
primitive little Stoney Cross village, and one where 
the creature comforts can be better obtained. Still, 
the Stoney Cross Inn is most comfortable, and has 
the advantage of greater quiet Whichever plan be 
adopted, it would be a great sin of omission to neglect 
a thorough exploration, or an indefinite ramble (on 
foot for choice), in the country lying between and 
about these two cross-roads. It is some of the finest, 
most typical, and picturesque in the whole of the New 
Forest The trees are grand ; some very large hollies 
being a feature. There is a sylvan opulence, and 
also a sylvan solitude about it all that is as impressive 
as it is beautiful. A caution may here be given to 
the pedestrian, and more especially to the rider, in 
the forest, that though the stories of bogs, that have 
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swallowed up men, horses, and carts, several tiers deep, 
are without doubt grossly exaggerated, there is still 
a danger of an unpleasant ducking in black ooze, if 
nothing worse, if one ventures incautiously on a 
particularly green and beautiful seeming piece of 
verdure on the marshier lands. Cuckoo pint and 
rushes will generally give a warning to the tolerably 
observant where they should go delicately; but if 
mounted on a forest pony, it may be taken as certain 
that the rider is in safety, for a deal more than 
ordinary persuasion is needed to induce these creatures 
that are to the manner bom and bred to set a foot 
on a dangerous bog. 

Meanwhile we are getting a litde "stuck in the 
mud " of this digression from our generally descriptive 
account. At Minstead there is the well-known inn 
sign of the " Faithful Servant," dear to all Wykehamists 
— the smart gentleman with the boar's head. Of its 
church, a well-known authority on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture writes appreciatively as follows : " The Church 
of All Saints has a decided charm of its own in its 
unrestored condition* There is a fine square-bowled 
font, with Norman sculpture ; the chancel arch is 
thirteenth century, the north porch 1683, the western 
brick tower 1774, and the big south transept nine- 
teenth century. On the north side are two adjuncts 
containing family pews fitted up like small parlours, 
one with a fireplace. There is a genuine * three-decker ' 
and a double tier of galleries at the west end." The 
"Cross" of Stoney is completed by a road running 
northward, with a westerly trend, to join the big road 
running from Salisbury to Southampton. This cross- 
road leads up by Fritham, where are a good many 
objects of interest in the Roman potteries spoken of 
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in a previous chapter, and some Celtic barrows. 
Moreover, between this place and Fordingbridge on 
the Avon, directly westward, lies a very beautiful 
stretch of the forest, wild, unspoilt, with suggestions 
of all its old associations, woods and glades, and a 
rich variety in the character of the forest trees — ^here 
the big beeches of Studley, and there the dark yews 
of Sloden, with the hollies lower down by the brook 
side. 

Probably it is impossible that any two men should 

agree as to which is the most beautiful part of all this 

beautiful New Forest. Gilpin, author of the Scenery 

of the New Forest, makes this claim for the comer 

by Beaulieu Heath. No doubt it is a question of 

taste and sentiment, and as such not subject for 

dispute. That which appeals to one does not appeal 

to another, but what we have to admire in the New 

Forest is especially sylvan beauty — the beauty of the 

forms and colours of great masses of big trees, and 

of the play of light and shade beneath them, the 

majesty of great tree stems. This is what we seek 

in the New Forest, because it is the kind of beauty 

that we cannot find equally anywhere else in Great 

Britain. Other kinds of beauty there are, not lacking 

to the forest, but at the same time not so peculiar to 

it And this typical beauty of the sylvan kind we 

shall find perhaps in its more complete perfection in 

this northerly part of the forest than in any other 

portion. The big road itself, between Salisbury and 

Southampton, that is to say, more particularly, the 

section between Downton and Cadnam, runs through 

lovely woodland scenery both on the one side and 

the other. On the northerly side a cross-road goes 

up, from this main road, to Bramshaw, where the 
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country alternates between woodland and wild heath, 
on the latter of which is a very good inland golf course ; 
and on the southerly side are three quite important 
cross-roads, running in the main parallel with one 
another, and with the big road from Stoney Cross to 
Ring^ood, but all of them focussing at Fordingbridge. 
The small church of Bramshaw, built in form of a 
cross, stands on a wooded hill at the north end of 
the straggling village, and rather away from all the 
houses except the vicarage. The west end is of the 
thirteenth century, with a triple lancet window, and 
the circular-bowled font is ascribed to the same date ; 
but the rest of the red brick structure, including the 
low tower, was rebuilt in 1830. Bramshaw used to 
be partly in Wiltshire, and is on the very northern 
boundary of the forest In 1894 the Hampshire 
march was extended to include all Bramshaw. In all 
this part one feels the keener air from the Downs, 
and the climate is more bracing than in the southern 
and lower region. 

Crossing this country of the north-westerly comer 
of the forest, whether one goes by the Hampain Ridge 
way, which is the most northerly, across Ocknell Plain, 
which is intermediate, or by Bratley Plain, which 
reaches right down to the Winchester and Ringwood 
road, in any case it is possible to desert the roads and 
wander, if on foot, along the course of one or other 
of the brooks which all lead to the Avon river, between 
Ringfwood and Fordingbridge. The plains and heaths 
are beautiful, in the proper season, with the three 
kinds of heather, the bell heather being in especial 
luxuriance in this mild southerly climate, and change 
their colouring at difierent times with all the variety 
of hue that the bracken and the heather can assume. 
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It is a delightful ramble to follow down the course 
of one of the brooks. From the higher ground of 
Hampain Ridge, as from many eminences that may 
occasionally be gained (for this part of the forest is 
more undulating than the southern region), the eye 
has a view over the Avon valley which is very 
remarkable in its contrast with all the immediate 
surroundings of forest, glade, and heath, that often 
remind one of some birch -clad glen or open moor 
of Scodand. The Avon is a peaceful stream flowing 
widely beneath fat pastures. According to the present 
forest boundaries, it just fails to touch the forest at 
any point, but as an accessory in the general scenic 
effect it belongs to the western forest boundary. A more 
pleasant and peaceful sojourning-place than the Avon 
Castle Hotel at Ringwood is hardly to be imagfined, 
and you can believe yourself more easily in a comfort- 
able and venerable country house than in a public 
hostelry. Before you is spread the silver Avon, with 
its poplars and willows overshadowing it, and in the 
grounds is an extraordinary exuberance of rhododendron 
growth, of bamboo and other floral kinds that almost 
are sub- tropical. It is a very good attempt at realis- 
ing fairyland. There is nowhere else in England, 
according to the writer's experience, where the bracken 
grows to an equal height, and a plant of bracken has 
been cut there of the immense length of thirteen feet 
That, however, was quite an exceptional measure, for 
the fern was growing up through a thick rhododen- 
dron bush, which would not permit it to exfoliate 
below, but sent it stretching itself continually up and 
up in search of light and air. It was a specially 
forced, scarcely a normal and natural, growth ; but 
the normal and natural growth of the bracken here, 
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and in many parts of the forest proper, is remarkable 
enough. 

But, while making this northerly and westerly 
digression, we have brought the visitor no farther 
along the main road to Ringwood than Stoney Cross, 
from which the distance is about nine miles. It is 
essentially a discursive business, however, this ex- 
ploration of the forest The visitor will not do it 
nearly as thoroughly nor as pleasantly if he is too 
methodical about it Above all, he must have no fear 
of losing himself. The more often he can lose himself 
the more delight he will find in his rambles, and the 
more thoroughly he will explore — ^will explore, too, 
in the right spirit, with full play allowed to the free 
fancy and imagination nursed by idleness, without 
which he never will be inspired with the peculiar 
atmosphere of the New Forest He must fall into 
the frame of mind in which he should expect to see 
Pan and his fauns come dancing among the tree 
trunks. Instead of that, what he may see is a deer, 
possibly a hunted deer, for there are deer in the forest 
still, and they are hunted, in spite of the Deer Removal 
Act There are barrows— old burying mounds (the local 
people are content to call them *•' butts ") — on the Ocknell 
and Bratley Plains, as also, as aforesaid, at Fritham and 
elsewhere. Along the road to Ringwood from Stoney 
Cross some cottages of the nice old red cob, such as 
we see in Devonshire, are features that give a touch of 
warm colour. On the left of this road lies Boldrewood 
(or Bolderwood) Park. The latter is the preferable 
spelling, for it prevents confusion with the Boldre 
which lies not far from Beaulieu in the south-easterly 
part of the forest There are some fine oaks at 
Bolderwood Side-roads branch from this main one 
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(which used, by the bye, to be rather notorious among 
cyclists and so on for its bad surface, but is now greatly 
bettered) and lead either to the road that runs from Lynd- 
hurst, on a rough parallel with the one we are traversing 
now, or, meeting other cross-roads, may lead to any of 
the many Burleys — Burley Lodge, Burley Park, Burley 
Beacon — all lying within the space bounded by these two 
chief roads. An important cross-road turns from the 
Stoney Cross to Ringwood road, about half-way between 
the two places, and goes south of Bolderwood into Lynd- 
hurst by Cuffnells. About three miles from Ringwood 
you come to the village of Picket Post, whence a 
comparatively important road branches toward Burley. 
There is a fine view from here over the southern part 
of the forest, and away down to the Isle of Wight, with 
a ribbon of silver sea between. From Picket Post 
(or Picked Post as it is sometimes written) to Ring- 
wood is all on the down grade, and the scenery 
gradually loses its distinctive forest character, becoming 
less wild and more pastoral. 

A little to the north of Picket Post lies the historical 
Moyles Court, where Alice Lisle lived and where 
she hid the refugees Hicks and Nelthorpe. Her rights 
and her wrongs are "another story." Her mortal 
remains and those of her daughter He in the little 
churchyard of Ellingham, close by, where at one 
time was an ecclesiastical house of some importance. 
All the valley of the Avon lies really outside the 
forest, but is united to it by history and association. 
Once, as said before, the forest extended to it 
On the Avon below Ringwood we again come into 
touch with the story of William Rufus's death and of 
Tyrrel's flight, for here is Tyrrel's Ford, or Avonford, 
the place at which he is said to have crossed the 
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river in his hurried flight into Normandy, getting his 
horse's shoes set the reverse way by a blacksmith 
whose forge was handy, to delude any possible 
pursuers as to the course that he had taken. It 
was, by the way, across the Bolderwood Park, above 
mentioned, that the chase is supposed to have swept 
which ended in the death of die Red King. How- 
ever, all this chase has left no mark at Bolder- 
wood to-day, and the chief interest seems to lie in the 
fact that Puck Pits Wood, which is within Bolderwood 
" Walk," as that division is called, is the chief nursery 
of the badgers which flourish in the forest, and, 
next to the deer, are the largest wild things living 
in it 

From the high ground about Burley there are again 
very fine views, both in the Lyndhurst direction over 
the forest, and seaward over Christchurch on the one 
hand and to the Isle of Wight on the other. It is 
always said by the inhabitants of the forest in any part 
from which "the Wight" is visible, that it acts as a 
splendid weather-glass for them. If the outlines of 
things on the island are sharp and clear, rain is almost 
certainly at hand; but if a mist or haze envelops 
them and softens them, then fine weather may be 
looked for. 

All the neighbourhood of Burley is becoming 
more and more built over. It is a condition that 
is prevailing over other parts of the forest as well, 
and very notably in the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst. 
At Burley there are the ruins (they are hardly more) 
of some magnificent oaks which were at one time 
twelve in number and were known by the name of the 
Twelve Apostles. It has been pointed out that a 
main road runs from Picket Post through Burley 
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and on to join the road from Lyndhurst to Christ- 
church. The junction is formed just between one 
and two miles to the north-west of Holmsley railway 
station, which is the fourth and last of the three stations 
in the forest, reckoning from London westward. The 
first station within the forest borders is Lyndhurst 
Road (though some miles, as has been indicated, from 
the houses of Lyndhurst), the second Beaulieu Road, 
the third Brockenhurst, and the fourth, as said, Holmsley. 
At Brockenhurst there is a triple parting of the railways, 
the one above mentioned going on by way of Holmsley 
to Ringwood, one turning sharp south to Lymington, 
and the third going between the other two, right on 
to Christchurch. On this last line there are stations 
just on the forest edge, of which the first puts you 
in touch with some very interesting country. Here 
are the commons of Sway and of Shirley. The 
village of Sway is picturesque, and there is a cottage, 
in particular, to which artists have not failed in doing 
appreciative justice. On the common adjoining are 
some large burial "barrows," which, being opened, 
gave some calcined bones interred within urns. North- 
ward of them lies Latchmoor Pond, the pond of the moor 
of corpses, in proper contiguity to the scene of burial. 
The next station on this line, Milton (the Middeltune 
of Domesday Book), is again just on the edge of 
the forest For several miles' the line then runs 
outside the present boundary, but again touches the 
extreme south-westerly corner of the forest after crossing 
the Lyndhurst to Christchurch main road a little 
below Hinton Admiral. It is to be remembered that 
all this southern sea-coast, though outside the forest 
borders now, was at one time and for years and years 
within them. The Roman camp, therefore, in the 
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vicinity of Lymington, has its interest appropriate to 
the forest, for when it was in active use it was well 
within the forest bounds. Two sides of it are in very 
good preservation still, and Roman coins discovered 
in it confirm the view of its Roman origin. Along 
the course of the Brockenhurst Water, moreover, 
which runs from Brockenhurst to fall into the sea at 
Lymington, are two places called respectively Ambrose 
Hole and Ampress Farm, and it is supposed, with some 
probability, that these names are derived from that of 
Ambrosius, the Roman general who is known to have 
commanded the Britons in their defensive campaign 
against the invasion of the West Saxons under 
Cerdic. 

For the last page or two we have been making 
a digression, by rail, from the road routes that we had 
set ourselves to follow ; but now that we have touched 
the main road again at the extreme south-west of 
the forest, it will be well to resume our pedestrian, or 
other road-faring, mode of progression, and follow its 
course in a north-easterly direction, as we followed in 
a directly opposite direction the more northerly road 
which traverses the forest in a, roughly speaking, parallel 
line. All these forest roads are as a rule very good, 
but it is to be remembered that they are at their very 
worst after a long spell of dry weather. The soil is 
rather light and friable, and they wear into dusty 
broken patches. The more rain they get on them 
the better they seem pleased, and bind so much the 
tighter. 

Past Hinton Park and Hinton Admiral as far as 
Winkton Post the road forms the boundary line of the 
forest as at present designed, and in about two miles 
farther one comes to Holmsley Station, at a distance of 
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seven and a half miles or so from Christchurch. Until 
within recent years the station at Holmsley was more 
important than it is now, for it was then called Christ- 
church Road, and was the station for Christchurch itself 
Holmsley is the village for which Sir Walter Scott felt 
so much attraction by reason of its surrounding heather 
reminding him of his native land, and we can still see a 
likeness to parts of Scotland in spite of the invasion of 
the railroad and the laying of the axe to many of the 
roots of the trees. It may be by accident that it has 
so happened, for certainly they are distributed all over 
the forest area, but it has occurred to the writer to 
see more of the typical New Forest ponies in this 
part of the forest and between here and Brockenhurst, 
than in any other part The New Forest pony has 
a certain fame that is perhaps a little in excess of its 
merits, although, so far as size goes, it is sometimes 
rather larger than to be rightly termed a pony. But 
good shape and the marks of fine breeding are certainly 
the exception rather than the rule. On the other hand, 
there is still to be seen as fine a spectacle of its kind 
as any that our island can produce — indeed, one would 
not quite know where to go to look for the like — in 
the periodical "rounding up" and in -gathering of 
these ponies. The riders may be less skilled than the 
Mexicans in the use of the lasso, but they afford, 
nevertheless, an exhibition of fearless and dashing riding 
that ought to make them very valuable additions to 
a troop of mounted infantry. The entire hippodromic 
scene of galloping horses, — for sometimes they are more 
than ponies, — the tossing of unkempt manes and of 
untamed and shoeless hoofs, is one that once seen will 
be long remembered, and will recur in mental vision 
very frequently. 
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A little more than a mile on from Holmsley the 
road is crossed by the road we have before noticed, 
coming through Burley from Picket Post and eventually 
joining the north and south going road just where 
the latter leaves the southern border of the forest 
The Burley Rocks, as they are named, He just to 
the northward of the main road that we are now 
following. The quarries of Burley have furnished 
much of the conglomerate stone for the use of a large 
part of this district of the forest. A few miles farther 
we come to the Blackwater Bridge, over a stream 
that has its rise near the Ocknell Pond, before 
mentioned, and, being joined a little farther south by 
another stream rising very near the same pond, runs on 
into the sea at Lymington. Already, at Holmsley, we 
have passed one smaller stream that is on its way to 
the south coast, and it is remarkable that all these 
rivulets are tinged with the reddish hue imparted by 
the iron in the soil. Thence, on past AUum Green 
and Cuffnells to Lyndhurst, the distance being a little 
over seven miles from Holmsley to Lyndhurst, and 
about the same, as we have seen, from Christchurch 
to Holmsley. To complete the notice of this road it 
may be said that it runs on south of Rushpole Wood 
and Lodge Hill, and reaches Lyndhurst Road Station 
on the borders of the forest in a straight and level two 
and a half miles. 

Now that we have arrived at Lyndhurst we have 
come to what is really the centre ; the place from which 
the greater part of your peregrinations and investigations 
on all sides should commence. There you may dwell 
awhile and spend as many days as you will, — many days 
will not exhaust all that there is worth seeing, — starting 
out from Lyndhurst, where your accommodation, at either 
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of the main hotels, is of the best, and returning thither 
again each night So all this is well worthy of a chapter 
to itself. We have " done," in a very inadequate sense, 
the two main roads crossing the forest from north-east 
to south-west There remains to "do" that road 
which goes north and south from Cadnam to the most 
interesting country about Beaulieu, where the old eccle- 
siastical establishment will require almost a chapter 
to its own consideration, but in the meantime we 
are at Lyndhurst, and may put in the days needful 
for seeing the objects of interest lying within reach 
from it 

If anyone should ask what is the best time for 
visiting the forest, in order to see its beauties, the 
answer must be that at all times of the year it is 
beautiful, but that the majority do the forest the in- 
justice of coming to see it rather late in the year. It is 
true that you want the days to be long, for then you can 
roam at perfect leisure ; and you want the days to be 
warm, for then you can sit and let your fancies roam, 
which is not the least agreeable part of the whole in the 
midst of all that suggestive sylvan beauty. But the best 
and most delicate colouring is past as soon as summer 
has come. Spring-tide in the forest is the delightful 
time of all, with its freshness of foliage, its promise, its 
air that the sun has not yet robbed of all its keenness. It 
is to be confessed that even while you want the days to 
be warm and long for your leisurely rambles, the high 
summer can be close and relaxing, and the "forest 
fly" becomes a burden. At such sultry times you 
see the poor beasts of the forest, the horses and 
the cows, standing in what are called "shades,"— on 
the principle, as it would seem, applied inversely, of 
a lucm a turn Ituendo^ — that is to say, in a mass, with 
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their heads all turned towards the centre, and their 
tails, which seem to have solved the problem of per- 
petual motion, outwards, like the bayonets of a hollow 
square. 

Later in the year again, in early autumn, the tints 
become lovely. No country that is in the possession of 
the bracken for its carpeting can fail to be beautiful and 
to have variety in its beauty, for in the spring there is 
the tender green which passes into a tint of less delicacy 
in summer ; but with the first touch of the frost a 
marvellous transformation scene is enacted, and all the 
carpet looks like a field of the cloth of gold. This is 
the tint that the bracken takes with the first frost, and it 
lasts for some three gorgeous days. Then the brightness 
of its glory fades into that rich ruddy brown that is the 
hue it will keep' right through the winter, unless snow, 
which is rare in that country, comes to lay it low. The 
beauty of the heather, in all its three kinds, belongs also 
to the forest in autumn ; but this is an autumnal glory 
only: the heather does not, like the bracken, show a 
new phase of beautiful form and colouring with all the 
changing seasons of the year. 

The beauty of autumn foliage, when the beech and 
the oak and the rest are turning, is too obvious to be 
insisted on. 

The late autumn is a sad and not a very healthy 
time, when the fall of the leaf is so heavy and ubi- 
quitous; but the writer has to acknowledge a special 
weakness towards the aspect of the forest in winter, 
when the bare branches show the formation of the trees 
so admirably, and all the hues are subdued, in comparison 
with their vernal and autumnal magnificence, but are 
hardly at all less beautiful. A deal, as to this kind of 
appreciation, must depend on the personal predilections 
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of the visitor, but he cannot well do wrong if he de- 
termine to pay his first visit, at least, in the spring-time, 
and in the rather early spring-time ; for all the seasons 
are earlier in that mild climate than in most other parts 
of England. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LYNDHURST AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 

THIS town of Lyndhurst, etymologically the wood of 
the linden or lime tree (which is known to have 
been one of the ancient British forest trees), has a 
claim to be called, as it sometimes is styled, the '* capital " 
of the New Forest It has, at least, no other towns (to 
speak of it by so large a name) to compete with it on 
anything like equal terms, and it is here, at the King's 
House, that Mr. Gerald Lascelles, the deputy surveyor, 
holds the seat of the forest government It is here that the 
seven verderers or marksmen, of whom six are elected 
by those that hold common rights on the forest, and the 
seventh is a nominee of the Crown, meet in what still is 
called by the old name, the Court of Swainmote, and discuss 
such penalties as may be due for offences reported by their 
"agisters," or keepers, against the forest laws. The 
King's House was built by Charles ii., or at any rate> 
dates from his reign, and used to be the residence of 
successive Lords Warden of the Forest until the abolition 
of that office in 1850. Among its records is the circum- 
stance that George iii. spent a week there on his way to 
Weymouth in 1789. Far the most interesting thing 
to see at the King's House is Mr. Gerald Lascelles' 
aviary (that probably is hardly the right technical term for 
it) of falcons trained for hawking, but this is, of course, 
not open to " the general." What is permitted for all to 
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see is the court-room, fitted up with a severity that 
seems designed to make one feel how evil a thing it is 
to offend the majesty of the forest laws. An object of 
interest on the wall is the old stirrup, shown to all who 
like the sensation as that in which William Rufus had 
been riding in the hunt at which the fatal arrow struck 
him. Sober estimates put the date of the stirrup's 
making at about Henry viii.'s time. 

Although George iii. once stayed a week, as has been 
said, at the King's House, the place that he generally 
used as a half-way stopping-place on the road of his 
frequent journeys to Weymouth, was Cuffnells, now 
occupied by Mr. R. Hargreaves, a fine and interesting 
old house. Beside it is said to be the biggest and oldest 
rhododendron in England, which has a further claim to 
fame in that it is reported to have been planted by the 
great (will anyone dispute that he was great.**) Lord 
Bute. The chronicles of Cuffnells ought to be rich in 
good reading, for it was at one time the residence of Mr. 
George Rose, the Privy Councillor and intimate friend 
of William Pitt 

Other "gentlemen's houses," to use a term that has 
the modest merit of being understood, are Notherwood 
House, from which the views over the south coast to 
the Isle of Wight are very fine ; Foxlease, or Foxleaze, 
where the park still has some fine specimens of the 
oak trees for which it was once famous ; Linwood, where 
Mrs. Gore, whose novels had some repute, used to live ; 
and Malwood, a little to the north, where Sir William 
Harcourt, the Liberal statesman, resides. 

Lyndhurst is actually sufficiently advanced to possisss 
a racecourse, now no longer used; but apart from the 
King's House and Cuffnells, the most interesting 
building is the church, which is quite modern, but has 
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some beautiful features. The present building is known 
to be the third in succession erected on the same site. 
The first, a thirteenth-century edifice, was originally no 
more than a chapel of ease to Minstead, or Minsteed ; 
but Minstead Church is still only a very small building, 
with some valuable portions of the original remaining 
among much of modern red brick work, done without 
much taste or care, whereas the modern church of 
Lyndhurst is really beautiful. In succession to the 
thirteenth-century chapel at Lyndhurst came a structure 
of brick, in the time of George ii., which, by all accounts 
and by the evidence of an extant picture, must have 
been a thing of no great loveliness. The present church 
was built in 1863. It is, generally speaking, in the early 
English style, with certain departures which the architect 
has permitted to his own fancy. On the whole, the 
result is successful. The lofty spire of the church is 
seen by the ships off the south coast. On the east 
wall is a very fine fresco by the late Lord Leighton, 
representing the parable of the ten virgins, and there are 
two good painted windows in the transept. There is 
also a monument by Flaxman to Sir C. P. Jennings, 
which was in the previous brick church. The memorial 
to the late Mrs. Pepys Cockerell, by her husband, is in 
the form of a recumbent female figure beautifully done 
in marble ; and there is a tomb by Street in memory 
of the late Mr. Hargreaves of Cuffnells. The big west 
window, recently fitted by Kempe, is a fine example 
of modem stained-glass work, and the best piece of 
colouring in the church. 

Between Lyndhurst and Minstead lies the village, 
which is beginning to grow into something more, of 
Emery Down, and here, too, is a small church, after the 
designs of Butterfield. The older part of the village, 
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where the red villas have not encroached, is very pictur- 
esque, and some of the cottages are very pretty. 

All about Minstead Manor the rhododendrons are a 
vision of beauty in their glory. The wanderer, whom 
we have conducted thus far, is now in the Malwood 
Walk of the forest again, and nearer to Stoney Cross 
than to Lyndhurst The so-called ''walks" are 
divisions of the forest for the convenience of guarding 
the trees and the game — in the old language, the vert 
and the venison. In all this part of the forest the 
pedestrian has a great advantage over the visitor who is 
trying any of the quicker modes of progress. If he is 
an entomologist, or a botanist, or can simulate enough 
excitement in these pursuits to give himself an added 
pleasure in his rambles thereby, he will find in the 
neighbourhood of Lyndhurst very much to interest him. 
The Gladiolus illyricus used to abound, though of late 
years it seems to have grown far less frequent, on the 
Vinney Ridge (which is really near Burley, but still 
within very feasible reach of Lyndhurst), and there is 
a noted place in some marshy ground beside the road 
which we traversed in order to reach Lyndhurst where 
the Spiranthes astwalis is found. There are some 
famous beeches at Mark Ash, which lies direct west- 
ward of Lyndhurst The name sounds as if another 
kind of tree, rather than the beech, should be found 
there; but so it is. There are also some very fine 
beeches in Bramshaw Wood in the north, and again 
south of Lyndhurst, on the road to Brockenhurst. The 
beech, indeed, is one of the most conspicuous of the 
forest trees, scarcely taking second place even to the 
oak; a fact that is the more remarkable when we 
consider that we have CassaTs word for it that there were 
no beeches in Britain as he saw it at the time of his 
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landing. The chief trees in the great forest of Anderida, 
which then covered the south of England, were the oaks. 
There are two kinds of oaks in the New Forest (Q. 
pedunculata and Q. sessiliflora, the former with the 
acorns at the end of a stalk). The oaks are not remark- 
able for very great size, whereas some of the beeches 
are both well formed and of great dimensions. Near the 
Rufus Stone there is a curious sight — a beech and an 
oak apparently growing from the same stem. Besides 
the oak and the beech, a tree that follows with you the 
course of the forest streams, is the graceful birch, with 
its silvery stem and delicate lacework foliage. Else- 
where you may see the severe sombre forms of the 
evergreen, yew, and holly, some of them evidently of 
great age. The Scotch fir has become so plentiful 
since its introduction in 1776 (see the Brief History 
of the Arboriculture of the New Forest^ by Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles) that one can hardly imagine such rapid and 
extensive propagation on the part of a forest tree. Very 
possibly 1^ is because of a propagation and growth 
almost as rapid, that Mr. Wise, who knew the New 
Forest so well and wrote so carefully and charmingly 
about it, makes the apparent error of saying that there 
are practically no chesnut trees in the forest. That may 
have been the case at the date of his writing, although 
he himself quotes the evidence of old chesnut beams in 
several of the churches to show that the chesnut was one 
of the trees of the mediaeval forest ; but if the fact really 
is that there were no chesnut trees, or virtually none, 
when Wise was writing, they must have made a 
wonderfully quick and extensive growth since, for, to 
speak of none others, Buckley Wood is practically a 
wood of chesnut trees, and the people gather the nuts 
in sackfuls every year for the consumption of men 
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and pigs. With reference to this observation of Mr. 
Wise, however, it is to be said that the best modem 
opinion of ecclesiologists and church architects is, that 
there never have yet been chesnut beams found in any 
mediaeval church, but that a smooth-grained oak has 
been mistaken for it, and we may probably take it as 
certain that such has been the case with any of the 
reputed chesnut beams in the New Forest churches. 

Those who knew the forest before the removal of 
the deer are able to perceive a great difference in the 
undergrowth. It is natural and even inevitable that it 
should be so. The soil is poor and the pasture meagre ; 
the deer had to support their multitudes by browsing on 
the furze and blackthorn ; and now that the deer are 
gone, these bushes have grown to a dense thickness 
that makes impervious some of the glades that virtually 
were clear before. The foresters' catde still keep them 
down in some measure, but in a relatively slight measure 
only. They still, however, preserve the character of the 
open "lawns," as they are well called, tho^ park-like 
stretches that are so great a feature in the forest No 
doubt a great reason that the New Forest ponies do not 
make better horse flesh is because of the lack of pasture. 
At times it is fairly plentiful, but at others very hard to 
come by ; and if once a creature' is underfed at any 
period of its youthful life, it never seems to recover all 
the ground so lost Some very good sires are said to 
have been turned out to run with the New Forest herds, 
so it is not fair to charge the poor equine quality of the 
beasts to any neglect^; but though there are signs of some 
considerable improvement, the general result has not 
been as good as there was reason to hope. Not a little 
quaintness is added to the aspect of these galloways by 
the ridged docking of their tails, which is often done 
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instead of branding, to mark them. There are those 
who hold that a pony is the better, that his constitution 
is the harder, for a generation or two of comparative 
starvation. Perhaps so ; but, in any case, it appears as 
if these forest ponies require a regular taking in hand 
and an infusion of thorough-bred blood for several 
generations before they can become as valuable as they 
ought to be, and as they may be, and perhaps will be, 
made. 

In some very sketchy way we have now gone over 
a considerable part of the forest area. It is impossible 
to indicate to the reader or to the visitor the " objects of 
interest," as it is the custom to style them. At every 
turn, at each glimpse of each fresh glade in the forest, 
he sees beauty to awake his interest and gladden his eye. 
The sketch must be of the most general and outlined 
nature ; the colours and the details have to be left to be 
filled in. The part of the forest that we have not yet 
glanced at, even in this very inadequate manner, is all that 
lies to the south and the south-east of Lyndhurst, that is 
to say, in the main, Brockenhurst and Beaulieu. Some 
there are, and Gilpin, author of the Scenery of the New 
Forest^ is among them, who claim for this south- 
eastern angle of the forest a beauty superior to that 
of all the rest It is a claim that the present writer 
hardly cares to concede, and it is not very generally 
admitted. It is not unlikely that the landscape has 
changed a good deal since the time when Gilpin wrote, 
and notably there has been a disappearance of many of 
the largest and most lovely beeches in the Brockenhurst 
part, although many still remain there of great size and 
beauty. But if we are thus obliged to disagree with the 
contention that this part is conspicuous above all others 
in its actual sylvan loveliness, there can be no doubt what- 
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ever about the immense interest that belongs historically 
to all that is associated with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment at Beaulieu. It is an interest that endured in 
connection with the forest down to times that we 
may almost call modern, and was far greater than that 
of any other establishment of a similar kind. 
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CHAPTER VII 

BEAULIEU AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN 

ANGLE 

OF the three main roads by which, partly for 
convenience sake, we have regarded the forest 
as being traversed, there remains to be considered 
only that north and south running road which goes from 
Cadnam through Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst to Lyming- 
ton, leaving the forest border at a point just between 
Boldre and Sway. Northward of Lyndhurst this 
really forms part of the main road from London to 
Bournemouth, the road going due south between these 
two places, and resuming its general sorfth - westerly nj 
direction as it goes from Lyndhurst towards Christchurch. / 
From Cadnam to Lyndhurst the distance is about three 
miles, and from Lyndhurst to Brockenhurst rather 
more. Somewhat within two miles farther to the 
south the road leaves the forest at the junction with the 
road that we have noticed as running from Picket 
Post through Burley and crossing the Lyndhurst to 
Christchurch road just above Holmsley. In about 
three miles or so more the south-going road reaches 
Lymington. 

In the soil of the forest, which is not of the richest, 
the oaks do not grow to the size which they attain in 
some parts, but some very venerable and respectable 
specimens of their kind, and some of the grandest in the 
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forest, are to be seen in Brockenhurst Park and its 
neighbourhood. It is at Brockenhurst that the road 
from Lyndhurst to Lymington touches the railway. 
The accommodation at Brockenhurst is good, and it is a 
favourite place for tourists. Among its blessings is to 
be named the possession of a golf course of fair inland 
quality. Other golf courses in the forest are at 
Lyndhurst and Bramshaw, and all are very well worth 
playing on. As to their relative merits, that is a question 
that the prudent historian need not depart from his 
strait and narrow path to solve. Sufficient to the 
appointed task is the obloquy thereof. But this much 
at least may be said, without fear of contradiction or of 
arousing critical bile, that each and all of these courses 
add considerably to the attraction of the forest, and of 
those places in particular to which they are most 
adjacent 

Even before reaching Brockenhurst, the wayfarer 
by the south-going road from Lyndhurst may have 
seen some very fine oak trees at Mr. Stevenson's place, 
Foxlease, or Foxleaze, which has been unkindly (too 
unkindly) described as '' a bad imitation of Strawberry 
Hill." The name of Brockenhurst is obviously enough 
derived from the old or local name "brock" for the 
badger. At present it seems as if the favourite haunt 
of the badgers in the forest was the neighbourhood 
of Puck Pits, near Bolderwood; but apparently their 
affection in old days was rather for the place with which 
their name is still connected. The village of Brocken- 
hurst lies a little to the north of the station. Surrounded 
by fine trees, it is exceedingly picturesque, and pleas- 
antly shaded. The church is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, but its ancient beauties have been somewhat 
badly marred by the hands of various restorers. It is 
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set up on an artificially-raised mound, for the purpose, 
as is said, that it might serve as a landmark, at a time 
when landmarks were few, and stands at a little distance 
from the old cottages of the village. The approach to 
it from the village is most charming, by way of a deep 
sunk lane, fringed with honeysuckle and briar rose 
climbing up its banks. Then you come to the lych 
gate, overhung by a ruined oak, and backed by a very 
large yew tree of immense age, growing in the church- 
yard. The church has a chancel, and from the wall, 
without an impost, springs the chancel arch, in the style 
of the earliest Norman. There is a Norman doorway 
on the south side of the church, and a square-bowled 
Norman font at * the south-west end of the nave ; but 
incongruously mingling with these relics there is a brick 
tower, of no particular design, on the west, and at the 
north is a new brick aisle, with no pretensions or even 
effort for beauty, so that the whole is a disappointing 
incongruity, but is in the midst of a most delightful 
setting. AH round Brockenhurst the scenery and 
the rambles are very lovely — to be sure, you can- 
not go wrong, that is, in the search for beauty, in all 
this sylvan land. There is a stream running just north 
of the village that is quite covered with water-lilies in a 
favourable season. Royden Common, to the south, has 
the beauty that belongs to a heather-clad country, with 
green walks diversifying the brown purples of the 
heath. Here you begin to get more open and ex- 
tended views towards the south and the sea and the 
Isle of Wight The ivy-covered ruins of the house 
called Hayward's Mill are an object of interest beside 
the southward road from Brockenhurst. Lymington 
itself is not in the forest now, but its story is, as 
has been said, in some measure associated with the 
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history of the New Forest It is the "Lentune" 
of Domesday Book\ and here, long before, and 
lasting to the middle of the last century, were British 
salt works. An encampment, either Roman or 
British, a mile or less north of the town, called 
Buckland Rings, must have been a strong position; 
and Mount Pleasant, on the opposite side of the 
creek, commands an extensive outlook. The entrench- 
ments are in very tolerable preservation still, and of 
large circumference. 

Striking off to the left, that is to say, to the eastward 
from our north and south going road, some two miles or 
less from Brockenhurst, a ramble of something like a 
mile along a country road will bring us to the village 
and the church of Boldre. On the way it will be 
necessary to cross the river Lymington. This name 
of " Boldre " is from the Celtic, meaning a " full stream." 
The names here, it may be observed, are very significant 
of the medley of our island race. British, Celtic, Roman, 
Saxon, Norman — no element is lacking. To return to our 
Celtic " Boldre." Soon after crossing the " full stream " 
we may find ourselves, almost before expecting it, in 
the churchyard, for the church, although it is on a hill, 
is so surrounded by trees that one does not perceive it 
until one marches right upon it It stands by itself, 
rather away from the village, and is a composite structure 
of early English and Norman original style, with some 
modem restoration work, and a curiously situated tower. 

For the following detailed account of the various 
additions and restorations of this interesting church, the 
writer is indebted to the kindness of the Reverend Dr. 
Cox : " The original stone church consisted of a short 
nave with south aisle and small chancel. This narrow 
aisle is separated from the nave by three round-headed 
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arches of a severely simple character, and is either of 
early Norman or late Saxon date. About the end of 
Henry iii.'s reign a wider north aisle was added, and 
somewhat kter in the same century the chancel was 
rebuilt In the first quarter of the fourteenth century 
the nave and south aisle were extended to the west, and 
as the ground fell away too much at the west to admit 
of a tower being built there, the tower was placed at 
the east end of the old south aisle, with arches into both 
aisle and chancel. The upper part of the tower was 
rebuilt in 1697, and the whole church was restored in 
1855. Against the north wall of the nave is the 
monumental bust of John Kempe, one of the repre- 
sentatives of Lymington in the Long Parliament. He 
died in 1652." In the churchyard of Boldre lie the 
mortal remains of William Gilpin, author of the 
Scenery of the New Forest, who died in 1804 at the 
age of eighty years, thirty of which had been spent as 
vicar of Boldre itself. There are memorial tablets in 
Boldre Church, both to him and to the eminent botanist 
Bromfield, who died and was buried abroad. In the 
parish registers, which go back to 1596, is a record of 
the second marriage of the poet Southey to Catharine 
Anne Bowles in 1839. The village of Boldre stands 
just on the western edge of Beaulieu Heath, and before 
leaving the north and south road, from which we have 
wandered a little, and approaching all the wealth of 
interest, historical and local, associated with Beaulieu 
Abbey, the visitor should be reminded that he should 
see Latchmoor Pond, and the barrow,' in the neighbour- 
hood of Lady Cross Lodge, called Pixey's Cave by the 
local people. Not far oflf is the manor of Bishop's 
Ditch, belonging to Winchester School, about which the 
pleasant legend is that the Winchester ecclesiastical 
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establishment was to possess in grant from the king so 
much land as the bishop could crawl round in a single 
day. There is a more pleasant variation of the legend, 
which gives it that the grant was to be made to 
whichever of two bishops should succeed in doing the 
biggest day's crawl — ^the "crawling" meaning that the 
progress had to be made on hands and knees. Whether 
or no the competitive spirit was aroused by the rivalry 
between two, or whether it was rather what we should 
call a *'time match" of one only, the extent of the 
manor speaks volumes for the speed and zeal of the 
bishop's crawling. 

All this corner of the forest is fully as rich as any 
other part of the interesting sylvan land with association 
and story, and Gilpin, as a faithful lover of his own 
parish, claimed for it, as we have seen, a beauty sur- 
passing that of all the rest If this claim cannot b^ 
conceded to it now (and we have before observed that 
the main elements of woodland scenery may have 
undergone not a little change during the century and 
more that has elapsed since the date of his writing), no 
one at least can deny to it the charm of great beauty ; 
and it is a beauty that is a little different from that 
which is most typical of the forest, for we here see the 
strictly woodland character giving place to a more open 
landscape, to stretches of seascape, and a wider expanse 
generally. It may be observed, too, that the canons of 
taste in the beauty of scenery vary not a little from age 
to age. It has often been noticed that the classic 
nations, in spite of their aesthetic advancement, could 
admit no beauty at all to that mountain scenery which 
we admire, perhaps, more than any other. All the 
epithets which they applied to it showed that they 
regarded it with a kind of gloomy horror. And some- 
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what of the same kind was their sentiment towards the 
gloom of a thick wood. Even as late as the time of 
Spenser and his Fa^y Queen we may see the same 
feeling expressed. Of course this is not a line of 
argument that it would do to push too far in explanation 
of the difference of the view that modem lovers of the 
picturesque are likely to express from that of Gilpin ; 
more likely the explanation may be due to local affection 
and to the idiosyncrasy of that delightful author and true 
lover of nature, but it is an argument that may be 
stated for the little that it may be worth. 

Gilpin's love for his own very lovable comer of the 
forest is only of a piece with the sentiment of all who 
live in any part of that land for their own homes. As 
one of them said recendy to the present writer : ** The 
feeling of the people who live in the New Forest 
towards it is something more than love, it is adoration, 
it is worship." To outsiders — those that are without 
the gate — it seems a little absurd and preposterous. 
We admit it to be a delightful country, charmingly 
picturesque, and so on ; and, having said so much, con- 
ceive we have done our duty by it; but there is not 
the slightest doubt that if we, the present outsiders, were 
to live but a short time within the precincts, we, too, 
would succumb to the charm, and appreciate to the full 
the sentiment that almost moves us to smile now. 

From the portion of the forest in which we now 
find ourselves there are several ways of approaching 
Beaulieu, but perhaps none is more pleasant than across 
Beaulieu Heath, a stretch of about three miles from 
Boldre. Southward lies the cultivated and rich valley 
land, northward and at your back the forest, and you 
traverse a wild and picturesque heath that might well 
belong to Scotland, instead of to the southernmost 
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corner of England And so you make your way to the 
ruins of the old Abbey of Beaulieu, situated most 
charmingly on the banks of the river Exe or Beaulieu 
River. 

According to the commonly accepted legend, this 
Abbey of Beaulieu, like many other institutions of the 
same kind, had its origin in a royal crime and a royal 
act of penance in reparation. It appears that King John 
had a special spite against the Cistercian order of 
monks, and in the year 1 204 summoned all the Cistercian 
abbots to a council held at Lincoln. When he had 
them there assembled, he ordered his mounted body- 
guard to charge them and ride them down. Not a man 
seems to have obeyed the order, but the abbots and 
their attendants took the hint and dispersed to their 
quarters in the city. Although no blood appears to 
have been spilt, the king's conscience was troubled by 
the outrage he had wished to commit, and he dreamed 
that he was taken before a judge, who condemned him 
to be scourged by the very monks whom he had thus 
offended. This order of the judge, unlike that of the 
king, was so faithfully obeyed, according to the im- 
pression of the dream, that in the morning the king 
declared that he still felt the smart of the blows. All 
this he told to a priest about the court, who told him that 
obviously he should accept this as a merciful dispen- 
sation of heaven punishing him for his offence in this 
world instead of the next ; he further advised the king 
to send at once for the abbots and pray their pardon. 

Such is in substance the account given in Dugdale's 
Monasticon Anglicanum. If there be any truth in the 
story (and it would appear that King John had reason 
to dislike the Cistercian order) we may suppose that the 
abbots practised sufficiently well on the superstitions of 
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the king to induce him to give this substantial proof 
of his penitence in the establishment of the Abbey of 
Beaulieu ; but it is not a little curious, that even in the 
year previous to the council at Lincoln, where he so 
grossly outraged the order, John had given to the house 
of St Mary of Citeaux as head of the order, a manor 
at Faringdon (or Farendon) in Berkshire, where some 
of the Cistercian monks were living before the founda- 
tion of the abbey at Beaulieu. The confirmation of 
Beaulieu (even then called, and well called, Belliislocus, 
from the charm of its situation) to the Cistercian order is 
found on Charter Roll, 53 Henry iii. M. 13, and the date 
of the foundation is 25th January 1205. ** By this 
charter the bounds of the precinct are accurately defined, 
and the monks were endowed with the manors of 
Great and Little Faringdon, Great and Little Coxwell, 
Shilton and Inglesham, and the churches of Shilton and 
Inglesham, and the chapel of Coxwell, and all that the 
king had in Langford. Beaulieu being thus founded, 
the monks of Faringdon were transferred to it, and 
Faringdon was made a cell to Beaulieu " ( Victoria 
County History of Hampshire^ vol. ii., quoting from 
Dugdale's Monasticon Anglicanum). The king further 
gave the monks a hundred marks towards the building 
of the abbey, gifts in the way of wine, corn, cattle, and 
a golden chalice, and sent letters to the heads of all the 
houses of the Cistercian order, asking them to aid in the 
building. The work seems to have gone forward with- 
out intermission until 1 208, when it was interrupted by 
the interdict over all England issued by Pope Innocent in. 
in consequence of the king's refusal to receive Stephen 
Langton, whom the pope had consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The struggle terminated in 12 13, as 
is well known, by the abject submission of the English 
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king to the most powerful pope that ever occupied 
the see of St Peter ; and one of the minor conditions 
under which the pope consented to remove the decree of 
excommunication pronounced against John was, that the 
king should strictly perform all the various promises 
made by him from time to time in regard to the 
Cistercian establishment at Beaulieu. The importance 
that even before this had already attached to the 
abbacy of Beaulieu appears from the fact that the first 
abbot, Hugh, was selected as early as 1208 to act as 
John's intermediary with the pope ; and to this fact, also, 
may perhaps be attributed the special provision, made 
when the ban of excommunication was revoked, for the 
strict carrying out of the promises made to the Beaulieu 
house. In course of that year, 12 13, and the two 
following, John gave no less than nine hundred and fifty 
marks, and three hundred pounds, in all, towards the 
building at Beaulieu. John did not live to see the great 
building which he had inaugurated arrive at anything like 
completion ; but Henry iii. carried on the work in good 
earnest, appropriating to the use of the house two 
hundred and thirty -nine acres in the New Forest, 
besides instructing the keeper of his horses in the forest 
to hand over for the use of the monks all the profits on 
the herd from March 12 17 to November 1220. In the 
latter year he also contributed fifty marks in money, in 
the next year seventeen and a half marks, and in 1222 
one hundred pounds. 

Allowing for some apparent confusion in the accounts 
{Annales Monastici^ Rolls, Series ii. 304), caused by the 
use of the word ecclesia to signify both the actual church 
and also the whole of the conventual buildings. Dr. Cox, 
in the Victoria County History of Hampshire, arrives at 
the conclusion that the church itself was opened for use on 
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the vigil of the Assumption in 1227, and that the whole 
of the conventual buildings were dedicated on 17th June 
1246 "by the Bishop of Winchester in the presence of 
the king and queen, the Earl of Cornwall, and a great 
concourse of prelates and magnates of the realm. At 
the feast of the dedication the king made an offering of 
five hundred marks." 

The importance and revenue of the young institution 
are further indicated by some facts appearing out of 
a dispute relative to the presentation of a living 
in Cornwall, successfully claimed by the monks of 
Beaulieu, in 1236; namely, that they had a revenue 
of a thousand pounds yearly, a great income at that 
period, and "being in a desert place had little or no 
hospitality to exercise." The monasteries at Netley, 
at Hales in Cornwall, and at Newenham in Devon- 
shire, were colonised between the years 1239 and 
1246 by monks from Beaulieu. It is rather curious, 
and significant of the opulence of the monastic, and 
especially the Cistercian, establishments of the time, 
that seeing the importance of Beaulieu, its share out 
of a contribution from the Cistercian English houses 
of a thousand poimds paid to Edward i. in 1276 was 
no more than ;^23, 6s. 8d. Nevertheless, small as 
this sum is relatively to the whole, it was higher than 
that of any other of the forty-nine Cistercian houses in 
the province — the province of Canterbury contributing 
two-thirds of the total. Perhaps the fact of all others 
that these figures bring into prominence is the large 
number of the Cistercian houses in existence at the 
time. 

King Edward i. seems to have been a frequent 
visitor to Beaulieu. Whether he recompensed the 
establishment in any way for the expense of his visits 
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does not appear to be on record, but what is on record 
is, that in July 1276 immunity was granted to the 
Abbey of Beaulieu from the necessity of entertainment, 
either at Beaulieu itself or any of its manors. Possibly 
the king confirmed this ordinance in favour of Beaulieu 
by way of off-set to the expenses occasioned by his 
own entertainment, so that the establishment should 
not be put to expense for anyone except himself. 
All this is conjecture. We have seen elsewhere, 
when considering the laws for the protection of the 
deer, that the heads of religious houses, and some 
temporal magnates, had (certainly at some periods, 
and perhaps all through the older historical time) 
the privilege, when travelling through the New Forest, 
of killing deer, in restricted number, for their own 
use. We have to remember the difference between 
the mode of travelling in that day and in ours. The 
religious houses were often called on for hospitality, 
although we have already seen it observed that 
Beaulieu was less apt to be troubled in this way than 
others, on account of its situation. Still, it is evident 
that the immunity confirmed by Edward was regarded 
as a valuable provision, though perhaps more so in 
regard to some of the manors, and so on, that lay 
more in the lines of travel than in regard to the 
abbey at Beaulieu. Very probably the hospitality 
of the Cistercian order was often abused, and the 
protection may have been necessary. In this con- 
nection it may be observed how very rigid was the 
rule of the order against the serving of laymen by 
clerics. At the feast of the dedication of the abbey, 
in 1246, some irregularity of the kind was practised, 
with the result, as Dr. Cox writes, " that at the next 
visitation both prior and cellarer were deposed from 
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their offices, because they had supplied seculars with 
meat on the occasion of the dedication festival " (from 
the Annales Monastici^ quoted before). Nevertheless, 
arrangements were made by which the Cistercian 
houses could exercise the rites of hospitality, as we 
have seen, and as the exigencies of the time required, 
for the safety and entertainment of travellers. 

And if they had thus to entertain travellers, at 
all events until exempted from the absolute necessity 
of doing so under Edward's protection, the abbots 
of Beaulieu no doubt frequently made a like claim 
for themselves on other houses, for they were pre- 
lates whose business often took them from home, 
and once yearly, at least, to the general chapter 
which was annually held at Citeaux on 14th September. 
It was incumbent on all heads of houses of the order 
to attend at this chapter, unless some satisfactory 
reason for their absence were conveyed in writing 
by the head of a neighbouring house of their own 
order. Besides, the monks both of this and of other 
orders often crossed the seas in trading enterprises 
for the advantage of the community. **Some light," 
says Dr. Cox, "is thrown upon the history of the 
monastery as a trading community by the grant of 
a protection and safe-conduct to the Abbey in 1281 
for taking a ship laden with com and other goods 
from time to time to Gascony, and other places within 
the king's power, and bringing thence wine and other 
goods." The sources of the abbey's revenue were 
indeed many and various, temporal and spiritual, from 
trading in Gascony to the fisheries in Little Yarmouth, 
that is to say, Yarmouth of the Isle of Wight In 
1 34 1 the Abbot of Beaulieu, by payment of a fine 
of ten marks, obtained the king's sanction, for himself 
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and his successors, to be free from the necessity of 
attending parliament, as all his predecessors had 
done, on the ground that "all the abbey lands were 
held in free alms, and not by barony or otherwise 
of the king in chief." A further source of income, 
and probably a very valuable one, appears in the 
year 1468, when Edward in. granted the monks to 
hold a weekly market, on the Thursday, within the 
precincts. 

In 1522, according to the statement in Letters 
and Papers, Henry viii. iii. 2483, quoted by Dr. Cox, 
the contribution of Beaulieu Abbey towards the 
"king's personal expenses in France to recover the 
Crown," was no less than ;^66, 13s. 4d. Nevertheless, 
"the Valor of 1535, taken when Browning was 
abbot, gave the gross annual value of Beaulieu as 
;^428, 6s. 8^, and the net value as ;^326, 13s. 2|d." 
The relative smallness of these values hardly seems 
in just proportion with the many and considerable 
sources of revenue that we have noticed above. Of 
course they are concerned only with the revenues 
immediately attached to the abbey itself, and do 
not reckon into the account the various and more 
valuable outlying sources; but for all that, the figures 
are small enough, and meticulous enough in their 
exactitude to the last quarter of a penny, to suggest 
a suspicion that the monks may by that time have 
begun to deem it worth their while to make as little 
as possible of a wealth that might be a temptation 
to the grasping layman. Hard times were at hand 
for the Cistercian houses, and it behoved them to be 
circumspect 

Be that how it may, there is one aspect of the 
life of the religious houses which was much in 
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evidence at Beaulieu, and which we ought to glance 
at before proceeding to discuss their dissolution under 
the great Tudor despoiler. It is an aspect that 
throws an illuminating gleam on the state of 
English society throughout the country at that time — 
the right of sanctuary within certain of the precincts 
of certain of the religious houses. It would appear 
that nowhere was this right more rigidly observed, 
more widely and extensively claimed and exercised, 
than in the "Great Close" of Beaulieu. The right 
of sanctuary meant that no matter what crime a man 
had committed, once he could make his way within 
the bounds of the sanctuary he was safe. No civil 
power could lay hands on him; he was under the 
wing of the Church. No doubt it was a most 
heinous interference with the ordinary course of law, 
a means of defeating the ends of justice, that must 
fill us with astonishment as we look back on it from 
our own days, when there is not a civilised country 
on the globe from which a felon is not delivered up 
by extradition. Yet here, in the midst of England 
itself, were numbers of these places to which the 
felons might resort, as to cities of refuge, and live 
in perfect security, rather like the old debtors in the 
Fleet It may well be asked what the Church had 
to gain by giving them shelter; and, indeed, as we 
may see directly, the dealing with them seems to 
have required a masterly hand; but we may reflect 
that without doubt this successful defiance of the 
law of the land was at once a means and a sign of 
the Church's power and glory; and, moreover, these 
men, when once they came within the Church's 
sanctuary, were the Church's men, they belonged 
to no other lord. We have seen in the chapter 
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dealing with the forest laws how fearful a thing 
outlawry and the being no man's man was in those 
days, so that in all likelihood it was no light 
servitude that they served to the abbot Probably 
they did their work cheaply, as they had no other 
lord to look to for protection,' and, indeed, ran into 
the jaws of danger as soon as ever they crossed the 
borders of sanctuary. They were bound to the house 
whose protection they claimed by the strongest liens 
of self-interest, and possibly enough, rough customers 
though they were, the Church did not, on the whole, 
make a bad bargain out of them temporally, while 
she might also take to herself the satisfaction that 
she was snatching brands from the burning, the while. 
We often seem to see these mediaeval houses with 
the one eye on this world and the other on the next, 
wisely ready to take all possible advantages in both. 
The irregular condition of affairs, and the domestic 
comfort and tranquillity in which these felons lived 
in sanctuary, is well shown by the following account, 
given in the Victoria County History of Hampshire^ 
of the number and status of those in sanctuary at 
Beaulieu at the date of the euphoniously termed 
" surrender " of its privileges : — 

"On the day of the surrender the commissioners 
wrote to Cromwell stating that there were thirty- 
two sanctuary men there for debt, felony and murder, 
who had their houses and grounds where they lived 
with their wives and children. They declared that 
if sent to other sanctuaries they would be undone, 
and desired to remain there for their lives, provided 
no more were admitted. The commissioners wished 
to know the king's pleasure. The ex-abbot also 
wrote to Wriothesley, begging him to be a good 
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master to the Beaulieu sanctuary men who were 
there for debt. He said they had been very honest 
while he was their governor, and it would be no 
profit to the town if they were to leave, for the 
houses would yield no rent Crayford also wrote to 
Wriothesley about the same time, asking for the 
king's protection for the 'miserable debtors,' stating 
that all the inhabitants of Beaulieu were sanctuary 
men, and urging the immediate departure of the 
murderers and felons as 'hopeless men.' In the 
end the debtors were allowed to tarry for their 
lives, under protection, at Beaulieu; and one, Thomas 
Jeynes, who had slain a man at Christchurch, was 
granted a pardon." ^ 

Most of these men, it appears, were "miserable 
debtors," as they are described above, except the 
** hopeless men." How many of these there were 
in desperate case is not stated ; but it is stated, and 
is worth drawing attention to, that "all the in- 
habitants of Beaulieu were sanctuary men " — all ! That 
is a surprising statement, even if we take it with 
a little reasonable reserve. Yet when we come to 
consider that there were thirty-two families of these 
men, the total may come to enough to stock a 
"town," in the sense attached to that word by the 
last abbot in his letter recommending them to the 
mercy of their new lord at the dissolution. As it 
is, we do not know whether thirty^two households 
represents the high-water mark reached by the 
sanctuary men of Beaulieu. The canon law re- 
cognised the right of sanctuary as good against all 
offences except only sacrilege and high treason (the 

^ LetUrs and Papers^ Hen. VII L xiii. (i), 668, 792, 796, 877, 
1309 (33). 
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latter, as an offence against the sacred majestyi 
being in itself a kind of sacrilege). A commoner 
form of sanctuary than the perpetual one was that 
in which protection was granted for a certain time 
only, in which time vindictive feeling, on the part 
of even a righteous justice, might have a chance to 
become tempered, or in which the culprit might 
confess his crime and receive pardon on condition of 
"abjuring the realm" — i.e. swearing to depart from 
the kingdom within forty days. But at Beaulieu 
most of the men, evidently enough, were in perpetual 
sanctuary. 

Is it not a singular picture this which we are 
thus enabled to conjure up ?— of the holy men devoted 
to the service of heaven, dad in their white woollen 
robes, going about their peaceful cloisters, engaged 
in their quire offices or other works within the 
precincts, while the lay brethren were busied in the 
husbandry of the fields and gardens, or the dairy- 
farming and other market business, as the "town" 
grew and demanded more and more; all in this very 
beautiful abbey, built on this very beautiful site — the 
beau lieu or belluslocus^ in their late Latin — over- 
looking the river on the edge of that great forest 
land, where the fines for injury to vert or venison 
were so heavy, but where there seems to have been no 
law of trespass ; 60 that in times of comparative law- 
lessness, we might quite well expect it to become a 
great Alsatia for all sorts of broken men. Then when 
their offences became too heavy and many for the 
community to endure them, such men had only to 
skip over the border of the " Great Close of Beaulieu," 
and there claim sanctuary of the Church. There, with 
others of their kind, they could doubtless enjoy a 
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very comfortable life, with their wives and families. 
It went thus for three hundred years or thereabouts 
in the "beautiful place," Now and again there was 
stir in the community as their abbot, or one of the 
brothers who was engaged in trading ventures for the 
common good, came from abroad, with great news. 
It was from abroad, from across the Channel, but 
France was not a foreign country then. The news 
that the abbot brought was really news from home — 
from the chief house at Citeaux. 

To be sure, all these monasteries were the abode 
of a holy peace, or were so supposed to be ; but we 
may be quite certain that they needed a strong hand 
now and then for their governance, and nowhere, 
we may imagine, was this more necessary than at 
Beaulieu, with the virtual Alsatia of the New Forest 
at hand, no means of obtaining the support of the 
secular arm — no military force to call in at need — 
and thirty -two families of lawbreakers within the 
Great Close! There were abundant elements and 
occasions of tumult here. The right of sanctuary 
over so unusually large a space, and for an indefinite 
period, was a doubtful boon won by that most masterful 
of popes, Innocent in., from that most wavering of 
kings, John, extending to the whole of the latter's 
original grant to the monks. Later kings tried to 
upset it, but in vain. Richard in., it is said, 
because political offenders devoted to the York 
cause had taken sanctuary there, required the instant 
presence at Westminster of the Abbot of Beaulieu 
and two others of the order, with all documents in 
proof of the right of shelter claimed for Beaulieu; 
but he could not shake the claim; the title was too 
good for him. To the sanctified buildings themselves, 
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to a certain church, chapel, altar, even to the very 
** horns of the altar," or to a doorknocker, etc, some 
rights of sanctuary often pertained; but such a cp^e 
as that of Beaulieu is exceptional and even uniquely 
interesting. Some distinguished personages availed 
themselves at one time or other of the sanctuary of 
Beaulieu, such as Perkin Warbeck, Lady Warwick, 
the day before the battle of Bamet, and, possibly, 
Margaret of Anjou. 

The Victoria County History of Hampshire^ 
quoting mainly from Letters and Papers^ Henry viii., 
has the following, indicating both die necessity then 
felt of a strong hand on the helm, for the straight 
steering of this strangely mixed community, and also 
throwing an illuminating and lurid light on the means 
by which the so-named "surrender" of all these 
religious houses, whose property was worth confiscating, 
was managed by the commissioners of King Henry viil 
Whatever the eminent virtues may have been of 
the abbot, Thomas Stephens, by whom the surrender 
was signed — not, as it appears, without recompense — 
fidelity to the community under him cannot have 
been the most conspicuous, since we find him openly 
congratulating himself on being quit of his holy men 
(whom, as we shall see, he calls by no such pleasant 
name). Of the men of sanctuary he says nothing 
ill. The following is the account given by Dr. 
Cox: — 

"On 17 August, 1533, Abbot Skevington died, 
and on the following day Harry Huttoft wrote to 
Cromwell begging that the post might be given 
*to one of the same religion, a good man, the abbot 
of Waverley,' adding, 'he will do his duty every 
way, and if you knew of his manner of living you 
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would be his assured good master.' On 20 August, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam wrote from Windsor to Cromwell 
concerning the abbot's death, and stating that he 
was in the king's displeasure for offences against the 
royal game. ' I chanced, in communication with the 
king, to mention one who was a virtuous man and 
a good husband(man), and had ever been good to 
his game, though the forests of Wolmer and Windsor 
and other places are about his house, and I thought 
he would make a good abbot of Beauley. On his 
asking who he was, I replied, the abbot of Waverley. 
He said it was truth, and willed me to write to you 
to put him in remembrance, on his coming to London, 
that he might take order for the same. I assure you 
the suggestion came from myself alone, and not from 
any solicitation of the abbot.' 

'*On the same day Lord Audeley wrote to the 
Duke of Suffolk as to the vacancy at Beaulieu, for 
which much suit was being made. He did not make 
any specific suggestion, but urged that whoever was 
appointed abbot should be *a man of great gravity 
and circumspect, and not base of stomach or faint 
of heart when need shall require, the place standeth 
so wildly; and it is a great sanctuary, and boundeth 
upon a great forest and upon the sea coast, where 
sanctuary men may do much displeasure if they be 
not very well and substantially looked upon.' In 
accordance with the king's wish John Browning, 
abbot of Waverley, the preserver of the king's 
game, was speedily made abbot of Beaulieu. In 
September Huttoft wrote a grateful letter as to the 
appointment to Cromwell. 

•'Under the Act of 1536, dissolving the lesser 
monasteries, more than two-thirds of the Cistercian 
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abbeys were suppressed. Their inmates were, as a 
rule, transferred to the larger houses of the order. 
In March, 1536, Abbot Browning died, and Thomas 
Stephens, abbot of Netley, was appointed his successor. 
In the following February Netley was suppressed, 
and the whole of the monks went to their mother 
house at Beaulieu. 

''Lord Lisle was most anxious to obtain the 
fine spoils of Beaulieu, and wrote both in February 
and June of 1536 to servants of Cromwell to endeavour 
to secure them. On the first occasion he was told 
that there was no likelihood that Beaulieu would be 
suppressed; and on the second application he was 
assured that it would be lost time to sue for it, and 
recommended to try for St Mary's, Winchester, or 
for ' Waverley, which is a pretty thing.' 

"Shordy after Stephens's appointment as abbot, 
we find him eager to curry favour with Wriothesley. 
Hearing through a servant that he wanted a horse — 
' My Lord of Beaulieu said he had nothing but should 
be at your commandment, and sent his men to take 
up for you his own riding horse, which you will receive 
herewith. His only fault is that he is too little for 
you, though the biggest in all his park.' 

"With regard to the ancient right of sanctuary 
at Beaulieu, it is not surprising to find that neither 
Cromwell nor his royal master had any scruple as to 
its violation. In September, 1537, the abbot received 
a letter from Cromwell demanding the delivery to 
the bearers of the body of James Manzy, a Florentine. 
He replied that he would have done so, but that 
Manzy had left sanctuary on the previous Sunday 
when he was absent from home. On hearing further 
from the Lord Privy Seal, the abbot wrote to say 
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that in conjunction with Master Huttoft he had gathered 
together all the conveyers of James Manzy, and had 
so used them that he thought they would 'love the 
worse hereafter to steal sanctuary men from Beaulieu/ 
Manzy hid day and night in woods, bushes and old 
bams, and the abbot indignantly repudiated the 
suggestion that he had connived at his escape. At 
the same time Huttoft wrote to like effect to 
Cromwell. * I have made search with my Lord of 
Beaulieu these two days, both aboard ship and in 
all the forest, and have this night (28 September) 
found the said James in a hay loft on a farm besides 
Hampton. He was hidden half the mow deep, and 
when discovered seemed more dead than alive. After 
a while he fell to weeping, saying his abuse was only 
for fear of your lordship, and that his keepers menaced 
him to be carried up like a prisoner. I beg you 
will have pity on him for he has been severely handled. 
The bearer Parpoynt has spoken many words more 
than needeth. My Lord of Beaulieu has used very 
good diligence in this matter, and is also much dis- 
couraged by the reports made of him.' 

"On 2 April, 1538, the subservient abbot signed 
the surrender of this great monastery of royal founda- 
tion to the notorious commissoners, Layton, Petre and 
Freeman, and induced twenty of the monks to do the 
like. The site was immediately granted to Thomas 
Wriothesley (afterwards Earl of Southampton). Cray- 
ford, one of the sub-commissioners for suppression of 
monasteries, wrote to him on 17 April, saying that 
Abbot Stephens, immediately before his surrender, 
let out the mill, parsonage, etc., of Beaulieu, and the 
lodge at St. Leonard's grange to his sister. On 26 
April, the ex-abbot wrote to Wriothesley, protesting 
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against the detraction of his * lewd monks, which now, 
I thank God, I am rid of.' 

**At the time of the dissolution the monastery 
held in Hampshire the manors of Colbury, Hilton, 
Upton, Ippeley, Holbury, and the manor of Freren- 
courte in Fordingbridge, the rectories of Beaulieu, and 
lands, rents, etc., in Southampton, Lemyngton, 
Esthamlode in the Isle of Wight, Gooreley, Blaysh- 
ford, Bremmer and Aven, and Newchurch in the 
Isle of Wight; in Berkshire the manors of Great 
Faringdon, Little Faringdon, Inglesham, Shilton, and 
Wyke, and rents in Westbroke and Langford; in 
Cornwall the manor of St. Kirian, a mill at Tregonon, 
and rent in Helston and a messuage in South wark 
in Surrey. 

"Stephens obtained a pension of loo marks, but 
in February, 1540, was instituted to the rectory of 
Bentworth near Alton. In 1548 he was collated to 
the treasurership of Salisbury Cathedral, and died 
in 1550 seized of both these preferments. Seventeen 
of the monks also obtained small pensions." 

The surrender, as mentioned above, is said to have 
been signed by Stephens himself and twenty of the 
community that he was so glad to be quit of. 

All this historical account of Beaulieu as an abbey 
seems hardly to fall under the head of the present 
aspect of the forest ; but is a history that, when once 
we have heard it, cannot fail to suggest itself to us 
in consequence of a study of the present outward aspect 
It is the origin of Beaulieu as we see it to-day, with 
a deal of the old work standing, and the place has too 
living an interest to be dealt with as if its interest were 
historical only. 

As regards the further history of the ownership of 
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the abbey and all pertaining to it, it seems that it was 
in measure dismantled by Henry viii., and that some 
of its stone (of which some of the carved portions have 
been restored again) was taken to make the tower at 
Hurst, and some of the lead work used at Calshot 
Such of the structure, however, as remained, passed, as 
has been said, with the revenues, into the hands of 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, from whom it went 
by marriage to the Montagues, and again by marriage 
to the Buccleuchs; at present it is in Lord Montagu's 
ownership. 

The extent of the original great church is still 
traceable, and care has been taken to preserve a record 
of the ground plan, which was drawn out by an architect 
acting under the Duke of Buccleuch's instruction. It 
shows the great extent of the old edifice. But very 
much more than these vestiges remain ; and a reverent 
hand has been laid to the work of constructing buildings 
of modern use, adjoining the ancient work, and in 
adapting the latter to modem purposes. The old 
refectory has been adapted into the modern church, and 
especially fine features of the ancient building which 
have been preserved are the old door and the stone 
pulpit from which a reader used to read to aid the 
digestions of the dining monks. There are some fine 
lancet windows and other notable work, of which may 
be mentioned particularly some very old iron work on 
the south door. The north door opens upon the cloisters, 
which remain in a ruinous but still interesting and 
suggestive condition. On the east side are arches 
which indicate the entrance to the old chapter house, 
and there are doors leading off into the space once 
occupied by the great church on the north. A very 
good and detailed account of the present condition of 
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Beaulieu generally is given in Murray's Handbook for 
Hampshire^ now published by Stanford, Cockspur Street, 
which has the following sentence regarding the old 
church : " It was about 335 feet long, consisting of a 
nave and two aisles, central tower, transepts with aisles, 
and a circular apse, with procession path and chapels 
beyond, forming a double aisle, a most unusual arrange- 
ment in England." 

The first feature to strike the visitor to Beaulieu as 
he approaches it off the higher level of the heath, is the 
charming situation of the grey stone building of which the 
ancient character is apparent, even to that distant view. 
It lies between the estuarine waters of the river Exe, 
or Beaulieu, on the one side, and on the other a lake or 
sea-loch into which these waters have been permitted to 
expand. It is, as may be thought, a noted resort of the 
wild-fowl, and the present owners do all in their power 
to encourage the visits of fowl of all kinds. By a steep 
descent one comes to the village, inclining down towards 
the low levels at which our forefathers, regardful rather 
of ease of access than of freedom from rheumatic pains 
and other physical ills, loved to place their residences. 
After refreshment at the quaint hostelry of the Beaulieu 
Arms, a few steps bring you to the Gate House, in the 
long wall, all heavily overhung with the ivy growing up 
the inner side of the wall, of the precincts. There is 
already no possible doubt that you are in the presence 
of remarkable antiquity. There is the mill, also a 
picturesque object, although it is not the original mill 
used by the monks. But it appears to be on the same 
site. The abbot's house, or Palace House, has been 
restored by the architect Blomfield with care and 
success. There is some fine oak-panelling of the Tudor 
period in this house, and a singular exterior stone string- 
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course with corbels* The action of an eccentric genius 
of the house of Montague, John, second Duke, has 
spoiled the effect by erection of a moat and turret to 
protect his home from the possible attack by French 
privateers sailing up the estuary. Doubtless this was 
an able man, of large ideas. His name of ** John the 
Planter," has written itself in the evidence of a clump 
of trees not far from Beaulieu, but was gained to him 
rather by extensive avenues at Boughton. He had a 
great idea to turn the estuary of the Beaulieu into a 
port for ships of the largest size to trade with St Lucia, 
in the West Indies, at that time in his possession. He 
was a distinguished man in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and held the post of Master General 
of Ordnance under George ii. St. Lucia was handed to 
the French soon after his death, and his great scheme 
came to nothing. 

All round the present building are signs still extant 
of the olden time — the brewery, the winepress, the vine- 
yards, the "bouvery" or cattle farm, remains of the 
spicarium or great bam, of St. Leonard's chapel, 
showing some delightful old work, of the fish-ponds, since 
used as smelting ponds, but now abandoned ; of all these 
there are evidences in better or worse preservation. 

Beside the precincts wall, of which some mile and 
a quarter in all can be traced, runs a road that leads on 
the one side of the river towards Hythe, and on the 
other side of the river and lake runs a road to Beaulieu 
Road railway station, about three and a half miles 
distant Soon after the Beaulieu Road Station was 
opened it was closed again to traffic, but now is again 
re-opened. It lies just about half-way between Beaulieu 
and Lyndhurst 

We have dallied long over Beaulieu, but by no 
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means longer than is due to its place in the interest and 
history of the New Forest In some ways it is rather 
a unique place, capable of exercising a very potent 
charm to bring back the scenes of mediaeval life in one 
of its most important aspects. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITH RIGHTS IN THE NEW FOREST 

AT the time of Edward the Confessor there were 
twenty-four secular canons of the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Twyneham, who were possessed of five 
hides and one virgate in Christchurch, Twyneham, eight 
acres in Audret in the New Forest hundred, and tithes in 
Christchurch and Twyneham, besides other sources of 
revenue. While these were still in possession of the 
church and town, "Ranulph Flambard, of infamous 
memory, obtained from the king a grant of the church 
and town, coveting the possession, as the chronicler 
writes, because the minster was so prolific in 
miracles, and hence abounded in treasures and relics. 
He beguiled the canons into allowing him to appropriate 
all their incomes, saving a bare sustenance, in order to 
build a greater church. He pulled down the old church 
(primitivam ecclesiam) and nine other churches, or rather 
chapels, that stood within the surrounding churchyard. 
As Godric and ten of the other canons successively died, 
Ranulph suppressed their prebends, and is said to have 
applied the proceeds to the church building " ( Victoria 
County History of Hampshire, vol ii. 152). 

When Rufus died, his accomplice in evil deeds 
(but remember that the pens that wrote of Ranulph 
were dipped in the same ink, tinged with hatred, that 
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wrote of Rufus and of the Conqueror) had to fly the 
country, and the minster passed into the hands of one 
Gilbert de Dousgunels, who continued the building, and 
when he died it was granted by Henry i. to Richard 
de Redvers, who, on the petition of Bishop Hilary of 
Chichester, turned the house into a ** priory of canons 
r^;ular of St Austin," in 1150, and the name of 
Christchurch was then given to it From the date of 
the altar dedications, the building of the nave of the 
church was not finished until 1234. It became a very 
wealthy priory (a complete list of the wonderful relics 
that excited the cupidity of Ranulph or Ralph the 
Flambard is given in the Victoria County History, vol. 
ii« 153)1 ^^d ^^^^ other religious houses of wealth it was 
forced to a "surrender" in 1539. 

Apart from its holding of eight hides in Audret of 
the New Forest hundred, the claim of right of the priory 
in the forest would seem to be limited to " two cartloads 
of fuel daily, and a hundred cartloads of peat annually 
for use in the kitchen, provided they had not a 
sufficient supply in their own lands." 

A legend runs that when the churchmen were about 
to build the minster of Christchurch their intent was to 
erect it on the hill, but every night some unseen hands 
conveyed down the hill again the beams and stones that 
had been taken up during the day ; and further, it was 
found that the b^uns, which were accurately measured 
below the hill to fit in their places, were always too short 
when they arrived at the top. Obviously providence 
did not smile on the work. The monks then determined 
to build at the foot of the hill, and the result of this 
acquiescence in the wishes of heaven, thus made, was 
that the work went on apace, and that on each pay-day 
there was found to be one workman less than the 
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number that had been seen employed It was piously 
affirmed that this extra workman who took no hire was 
none other than the Christ Possibly enough the name 
of the abbey gave rise to the latter part, at least, of the 
legend ; and it was at all events seemly that a church 
which began under such miraculous auspices should be, 
when complete, so singularly rich in miracle-working 
relics. 

Neither the Hospital at Fordingbridge nor the Alien 
Priory at EUingham, although both were at least on 
the confines of the New Forest, seems to have played 
any part in its history ; but of the Austin Priory of 
Breamore, although situated well without the forest, we 
are told that Henry i. gave the canons pasture for a 
hundred catde and pannage for a hundred pigs in the New 
Forest, and the right to as much dead wood as they 
needed for fuel. The church at Breamore has distinct 
evidences of pre-Conquest work. The very ancient Priory 
of St Swithun, Winchester, seems to have had certain 
rights in respect of hunting in the chases adjoining the 
New Forest ; and also, as it would seem, to have been 
guilty of over-stepping the bounds of these rights on 
occasion, as is witnessed by the following from the 
Victoria County History of Hampshire^ vol. ii., in 
reference to the Priory of St Swithun : — 

"In 1297 mandate was issued by the Crown to the 
justice of the forest to permit the prior to grant and make 
stable-stands, according to the term of the king's 
charter to him and his successors, in the demesne lands 
and woods where they have chases in Hampshire, and 
to carry away venison, and to keep their dogs not 
expediated but on condition that they set or stretch no 
nets for taking such venison. John de Ford, monk of 
St Swithun's, received a royal pardon in June 1344, for 
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taking a doe and a sorel in the New Forest and 
carrying them away. At the same time Prior Alexander 
was pardoned for receiving the said doe and sorel." 

It appears from this that the clerics were willing to 
accept the authority of the Crown, without claiming 
** benefit of clergy," in respect to offences against the 
forest laws in 1344 — at least where such exercise of 
authority took the form of granting pardon. Had the 
royal disposition been less favourable the clerical dis- 
position might have adapted itself otherwise, to suit 
the circumstances ; but this, of course, is pure conjecture. 
We have seen elsewhere that high prelates had certain 
rights in regard to taking for their use a limited quantity 
of venison when they were travelling through a forest, 
but it does not appear that this Prior Alexander pleaded 
any of what we might call ** dond fide traveller " rights 
in respect of the stolen venison which he seems to 
admit having received. 

Further than this, with the exception of occasional 
grants of timber from the forest for building purposes, the 
writer has not come across any mention worth recording 
of grants made or rights pertaining to ecclesiastical 
establishments in the New Forest area* 
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CHAPTER IX 

SOME GENERAL AND RAMBLING 
OBSERVATIONS 

THE "Rufus Stone," more particularly described 
elsewhere, is a feature that you should by no means 
neglect to see, although any historically strict 
value for the monument is not claimed, and although the 
whole thing is now rather vulgarised into a common side- 
show. But it is well worth your while going to see it, 
because otherwise you are not very likely to take the 
turn in that direction off the main road at all, if you 
are coming as a casual visitor. And that is a turn 
very well worth the taking, for it shows you a very 
magnificent northward view indeed. You are now at 
the northern edge of a ridge from which you look over a 
very fine stretch of woodland forest, mainly beech, with 
the Bramshaw golf course lying on a lawn beyond, 
and, farther again to the northern horizon, woodland. 
It is a view that it would be a sin to miss, and is within 
a hundred yards or so of the main road. From this 
main road itself you get glimpses of a glorious forest 
view southward also, for you are now on a high ridge 
dominating the whole of the lower-lying country. 
After leaving Stoney Cross the country on either 
side the road is, with the exception of one stretch 
through forest trees, as likely-looking grouse ground as 
any you have seen in England or in Scotland. It is 
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clad in the bracken and heather, with occasional gorse 
bushes, and here and there a small fir or other tree. The 
outlook is most extensive in every direction all along the 
ridge. This part of the forest, and indeed the forest 
generally, is apt to surprise the stranger by the 
comparatively small proportion that the woodland 
appears to occupy. It was in the southern part of the 
forest between Holmesley and Brockenhurst, as we are 
told, that Sir Walter Scott observed with admiration that 
the scenery reminded him of his native land. Had he been 
a Highlander, instead of Lowlander, he would have said 
the same about the more northerly part, above Brocken- 
hurst After leaving Brockenhurst, for a while along 
the BeauUeu road the scenery is of the real sylvan kind, 
big trees rising out of a carpet of greensward ; here and 
there thickets of gorse and of bracken if it be summer or 
autumn. A very picturesque old cottage by the roadside, 
on the left, just after leaving Brockenhurst, should not 
be missed. The golden bloom of the dwarf furze 
among the heather is very beautiful in August and 
later, filling the gap when the larger kind is not in 
flower — the two together flowering nearly perennially, 
only out of bloom when kissing is out of fashion, as the 
pleasant saying goes. To be botanically accurate, 
Sowerby gives December to May as the flowering season 
of U. Europaus^ the large gorse, August to October 
for the bloom of U. Nanus^ the small kind. Soon, 
however, the woodlands cease and open out to Beaulieu 
Heath, which resembles a flat Yorkshire moor rather 
than the more undulating Scottish ones, and stretches 
at an even level till it touches the cultivated lands of 
Beaulieu. On the whole, there is no doubt that first 
impressions will disappoint the stranger, who knows the 
forest only by description and from pictures, by the 
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relatively little space occupied by the woodland. A 
good deal of the central area, with Lyndhurst on its 
eastern edge, and between Lyndhurst and Burley, has 
the typical forest character, and again up in the north, 
about Bramshaw and west of it, the woods stretch far 
and deep, but a great bulk of the acreage is covered with 
the heath and bracken and is virtually treeless. Again, 
the visitor will suffer disillusion if he accept the story 
of the large size and beauty to which the forest pony is 
said to have attained Beautiful or shapely as a race 
those ponies certainly are not, in spite of the best efforts 
made to improve the stock ; and as regards their size, 
although here and there, and mostly perhaps in the 
south of the forest, you see specimens larger than the 
standard, their general size is not so great nor the pro- 
portion of larger ones so many as to justify the 
description which one has read applied to them of 
"horses rather than ponies." It strikes the present 
writer that most previous accounts of the New Forest 
dwell too much on its sylvan character, as if it were 
forest in the woodland sense almost wholly, and thus 
have created expectations in their readers which the 
reality sometimes fails to fulfil The charm and beauty 
of the whole has not been, it cannot be, exaggerated, but 
the beauty is more that of the heath than of the wood- 
land so far as a great part of the area is concerned. The 
most beautiful feature of all is the alternation in certain 
parts of the one kind of scene with the other. The 
vistas down the woodland glades, the mysterious haze 
into which the tree stems disappear under the shade of 
the foliage, are indescribably beautiful, and though the 
soil of the forest is thin and poor it nourishes the 
smaller flora in great profusion, aided by a soft and 
favouring climate. The thinness of the soil is suflSciendy 
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shown by the shallow depth at which gravel of a flinty 
character is dug out to make most excellent material for 
road work. 

To plunge into the central heart of the woodland 
of the forest the best plan is to go westward from 
Lyndhurst to Mark Ash. En route thither you may 
lose yourself to your heart's content, although the high- 
ways, so long as you keep to them, which you should 
not do, are admirably marked with sig^- posts at 
almost every cross-road and turning. The great 
King and Queen oaks at Mark Ash appear to be 
dying a death of natural senile decay ; but, as has been 
noticed many times in course of this volume, the New 
Forest does not, and by the nature of its soil could not, 
depend at all for its attraction on particular exceptional 
trees. It is the general beauty of its woodland scenery 
that is so charming. There are some fine specimens, 
but the soil is too thin, without sufficient depth, to allow 
them to be numerous. This Mark Ash is not far 
from Burley, as may be seen by a glance at the map, 
and at Burley there is a very nice small country inn, 
the Queen's Head, but any of the three, this hostelry, 
or the Compton Arms at Stoney Cross, a modem- 
sized inn with a fine view over an open heath to the 
Bramshaw Woods northward, or the really excellent 
hotels at Lyndhurst, with their very pretty gardens, — 
at any one of these, which are at the angles of a not 
very equilateral triangle, are good headquarters for 
a stay and a ramble. It would be quite a wrong 
impression to convey that there are not many very 
excellent roads across the forest besides those that we 
have decided to follow for the sake of dividing the area 
into convenient spaces and making the description 
generally intelligible. There is, for instance, a very 
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good road running off the Lyndhurst and Bramshaw 
road (or north and south going one) passing M instead 
and Malwood — where there are some remarkably pretty 
thatched old cottages — and coming out on the Cadnam 
to Ringwood road, just about a mile east of Stoney 
Cross and opposite the turn off to the Rufus Stone. 
It is the road the visitor naturally would take from 
Lyndhurst to see this place of historical — or should 
we say of legendary? — fame. At Minstead Manor 
gate this road is touched by another going westward 
to Totton and Southampton. There are wonderfully 
fine rhododendrons in Minstead Manor grounds. 

Then from Burley there is quite a good road to 
Lyndhurst, about seven miles through the very heart 
of the forest. The Burley to Brockenhurst road is 
good going, and following it on to Beaulieu the way- 
farer passes, during the first mile or two, before coming 
out on Beaulieu Heath, a very lovely sylvan scene. 
The direct road from Beaulieu to Lyndhurst, past Beau- 
lieu Road Station, a distance of some seven miles in 
all, is good, mainly over heathy land, but here and 
there through woodland. And there are many more. 

In spite of them all, however, it cannot be under- 
stood too clearly, nor said too often, that the real 
beauties of the forest are not to be seen by the visitor 
who does not leave them. What we would venture 
to recommend to the pilgrim whose desire is to see, 
to appreciate and understand the New Forest, would 
be to traverse, by carriage, motor, bicycle, horseback 
or a-foot, the main roads that we have indicated, with 
as many of the cross and connecting ones as his fancy 
shall suggest to him. And when he has done that, he 
may consider it as the groundwork of his exploration 
— the outline — which he should then begin to fill in 
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by diving into the forest tracks, or into the trackless 
forest, a-foot, and following each path down which 
fancy beguiles him, wandering without method. Then 
he will lose himself; but if it be not too Hibernian a 
way of saying so, he will know, where he is losing 
himself; he will know, roughly, in what part of the 
forest he is lost If, on the other hand, he plunge into 
these delightful sylvan wanderings without having laid 
down the outline, as suggested, then he can hardly fail 
to lose all idea of the proportion of the parts to the 
whole; he will not know where to place the locality 
in which he delightfully loses himself; he will be 
working on too large a canvas. 

In no case can your walks in the forest fail to be 
infinitely attractive, but one of the elements that makes 
them so perpetually interesting is that you hardly can 
say what surprising rarity you may not chance upon, 
and it may be a rarity in very beautiful form and colour, 
such as the golden oriole, the great grey shrike, or the 
hoopoe. Mr. Wise has it that a wander down one of 
the forest streams may give you a glimpse of the ruffed 
bittern wading in its shallows ; but this, though doubt- 
less true in his day, hardly is likely to befall you now. 
The great grey shrike, too, is not very likely to gladden 
your eye with his ghost-like grey figure, but the red- 
backed butcher bird, his far more common cousin, you 
arc nearly sure to see in the summer. You may even 
happen on his thombush larder, and see there the 
beetles, bumble bees, and, less often, a fledgling of some 
smaller kind of bird, impaled on the strong thorns, 
waiting till it has gone to the right degree of tender- 
ness to suit his appetite. It is rather conjectural, to 
be sure, whether it is for the sake of thus " keeping " 
his food, like a gastronomer, that he thus hangs it 
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It may be merely for the greater convenience of tearing 
it, for you may see, if you observe him closely through 
a glass, that though he has something of the hooked 
beak of the true birds of prey, with whom he is con- 
nected rather as a " poor relation," his bill has not quite 
their power for cutting and tearing, and his claws 
especially are not so strongly curved and prehensile 
as theirs. Therefore he has not quite their power of 
holding a thing with his claw while he tears it with 
his beak, and it may be for the purpose of supplying 
himself with this needful fulcrum that he has got into 
the habit of fixing his food on the thorn. Whatever 
his reasons are, that certainly is his way; a way that 
opens a fine field of speculation into the mysteries of 
the workings of providence or of nature in permitting 
the cruel dramas that are enacted with so little con- 
science by the villains of the piece. 

Wise pointed out that part of the New Forest was 
becoming less suited to die habitation of the wood- 
peckers and the rest of the animals that live or nest in 
holes in trees, because of the substitution of fir for other 
timber that more often gave those nesting-places ; and if 
this was the case when he wrote, it is very certain that 
fir superseding other trees has been very much more in 
evidence since, so that almost the entire forest is likely 
to be covered by the fir before many generations are 
gone. But still there is one kind of woodpecker, the 
green, extremely common. We see it in its beautiful 
yellow-green plumage, passing with its lazy, dipping 
flight down the glades, then clasping the bare trunk of a 
tree, and going up it as a fly climbs up a window-pane. 
Its perpetual laughing note rings through the woodland 
all day long. It is said to give this cry more often when 
rain is coming, but rain ought to be always coming if the 
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yaffle's note is to be taken as a sign of it. Wise gives 
**yaffingale" as one of the names for this bird, local in 
the forest, but the " yaffle " is certainly the more common 
one. It is possible enough that we may rate this green 
woodpecker as more common in comparison with the 
spotted kinds than really is the case, because it feeds so 
much more on the ground than any of the others, and so 
is to be seen in parks and clearings where there is no 
great chance of seeing the others. On the ground, with 
its long bill, it has something of the appearance of a wood- 
cock in form, although the colouring is of course entirely 
different That beautiful bird, with a very unbeautiful 
voice, the jay, is very often to be seen — more often to be 
heard, in spitq of the brilliancy of his plumage ; and there 
can be little doubt that he is on the increase, although 
much war is waged against him by those who have 
the preservation of game and the breeding of pheasants 
in hand. The extent of the damage that the jay does 
to the game-preserving interest is very questionable, 
and begins to be questioned more and more as we begin 
to know his ways better. That he is a stealer of eggs, 
no one doubts, but chiefly, perhaps, of the smaller birds* 
eggs. There is not much proof to convict him of 
offences against the game laws, or of the sucking of 
pheasants' eggs. Mr. Wise has shown reason to think 
that much of this rascality in the forest is as much the 
doing of the squirrel as of the jay or magpie, which are 
made the usual scapegoats. The plan which is greatly 
in vogue, of baiting a trap for egg-stealers with eggs, 
has a certain poetic justice about it, for it is evident that 
if the bird or the beast did not come to eat the egg it 
would not be trapped. You ought not to be able to 
catch a teetotaller in a trap baited with a bottle of 
whisky. 
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You will not see, in your forest walks, the pine 
marten, which the wooded character of much of the 
country might almost lead you to expect Probably a 
few polecats exist, but you are not likely to come across 
them ; neither will the badger nor the fox appear — ^unless 
indeed a mangy specimen of the latter, for in that 
condition they will go abroad hunting in the daytime. 
But both these, though they are fairly numerous in the 
forest, are nocturnal in their habits — more likely to be 
detected perhaps by the sense of smell by the lepi- 
dopterist, who is out sugaring trees at night, than to 
be seen by him or anyone else. The hedgehog is 
numerous, and he is a fellow that is no good friend to 
the game. He will gobble up anything that comes in 
his way, and the gipsies do not eat him fast enough to 
keep his numbers down. 

This is rather a long list of comparatively large fauna 
that abound, in moderate degree, in the forest, but which 
you will know little about from ordinary ramblings. 
The deer will be much more in evidence — beautiful, shy 
things, that yet take courage to stop and look at you and 
give you time for a good look in return. The roe deer 
are the rarest, and both on that account and because 
they are small, and have a wonderful knack of concealing 
themselves if they want to, you will see none of them. 
It is even doubtful whether any still remain in the forest 
Few things of the kind, however, are more remarkable 
than a roe's faculty of disappearing in even a small 
plantation, which you may know to contain one, and 
which you may pass through again and again without 
finding him. Then, on a sudden, coming closer to him 
than he wishes, he will exchange his perfect immobility 
for a reckless dart through the bracken that takes him 
out of sight again very quickly. The commonest kind 
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of deer in the forest is the fallow. They were, of course, 
intended to be destroyed altogether by the provisions of 
the Deer Removal Act, but in a country like the New 
Forest it is easier to say, ** Let the deer be removed," 
than it is to remove them. A few remain, in spite of 
legislation, to gladden the hearts of the hunters and the 
eyes of the lover of the beautiful. Very beautiful they 
look, in their dappled or darker colouring (the question 
of the peculiar colour of the fallow deer of the New 
Forest has been mentioned in an earlier chapter), going 
through the chequered shade and sunlight of the forest 
trees, among the high bracken, or crossing one of the 
cleared glades. The way to observe the deer is, if 
possible, to approach them without their seeing you. 
It is not easily to be done ; and it is to be remembered 
that their sense of smell is as acute as that of sight or 
of hearing. Therefore it is necessary to come to them 
from the leeward side. Then, by taking advantage of 
all the available cover, it is possible sometimes to get 
quite close to them. Like other wild creatures they 
become familiar with the roads, and with the passage of 
people and vehicles along them, and will endure the 
presence of man while he keeps to the road, though 
they will be off very quickly if he leaves the recognised 
path. 

The red deer are considerably fewer than the fallow ; 
in fact it is rather rare to get a sight of them. But they, 
too, like the others, show much less fear of the approach 
of man along one of the forest roads than if these are 
left, if only for a few yards. It is rather interesting to 
watch the fallow and the red deer together, when a 
glimpse can be had of them. The red deer go about 
among the others as if these had no existence at all for 
them, as if they regarded them as so entirely belonging 
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to a lower order of animals that they might be dis- 
regarded. And the fallow, on their part, show an 
appreciation of this attitude of the red deer by passing 
about among them quite fearlessly, as if they knew that 
the red would scorn to pay them the compliment of 
lowering their great horns and taking a prod at them. 
The two kinds go each its own way without any mutual 
interference. Although they are thus forbearing, or 
mutually scornful, towards each other, the fallow bucks 
and the red-deer stags fight furiously with their own 
kind at the time when love kindles their martial 
ardour. 

The fallow seem very much in their place moving 
about among the trees and in the clearings ; but to the 
stranger to the New Forest, who is accustomed to 
associate the red deer only with the treeless stretches 
of high moorland, that go by the name of deer forest 
in Scotland, or with the woodless hills of Exmoor, 
the aspect of these large creatures, with their high 
reaching and wide branching horns, seems singularly 
out of place among the close woodlands. Especially 
is it apt to be matter of wonder for one unversed in 
the ways of the red deer to behold the speed and 
ease with which animals of such size are able to 
dash through the wood, often close with undergrowth, 
without striking horn or limb against the boughs. The 
manner in which a stag disposes of his horns for this 
purpose is interesting to see — he throws back his head, 
so that his horns lie on each side of his body, close 
pressed against it, and in this manner he goes through 
the undergrowth as if his way were perfectly clear and 
unimpeded It is very wonderful But, after all, we 
have to remember that it is only by association that 
we have come to think of the red deer as an inhabitant 
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of the bare hills. He never was so originally. 
Originally he is a woodland creature, even as we see 
him on the Continent to-day. It is, on the contrary, 
quite a legitimate cause of surprise that he should fare 
so well as he does on the Scottish hills, in a country 
so very different from his original habitat The wood- 
land is his real home. He does far better, grows to a 
bigger bulk, and puts on far finer horn in the forests 
of Germany than in the bleak Scottish hills. When we 
take him thence, and turn him into a park, he does far 
better than in what we are rather falsely disposed to 
regard as his native Scotland. He is really far more 
nearly in his natural habitat in the New Forest than 
on the Scottish hills. But all this consideration will 
not affect our sense of astonishment at him in the New 
Forest, when we see him with horns laid back along 
his flanks making his way at wonderful speed through 
a tangled brushwood. 

Of course the pigs and the ponies are not wild, 
but they have all the aspect of wild creatures in their 
sylvan surroundings. It is said that an old sow will 
"go for" you, if you happen to get between her and 
her young ones, but it has not happened to the 
writer to see this occur. Still, for all purposes of the 
picturesque, they do as well as a herd of wild pigs. 
The ponies, with their long, unkempt manes and 
tails, belong of right to the forest and its scenery. It 
is good to see that at the last Lyndhurst fair they were 
fetching good prices, such as ten or twelve pounds for 
the beast straight off the forest and unbroken, while 
from twenty-five to forty were given for broken 
and groomed ponies. Elsewhere I have spoken of 
the ponies at more length, and was not able to speak 
of them very respectfully regarded as specimens of 
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equine quality; therefore I am all the more glad to 
note this increased price commanded by them at the 
fair. They have had a very good friend in Lord 
Arthur Cecil, who has tried, I believe, crossing on the 
one hand thoroughbreds, and on the other, Shetlands, 
with the New Forest pony, with results that are said 
to be good in both cases. Of course the Shetland 
cross is one that does not make for size, but the New 
Forest ponies run fairly large, and may form the basis 
of a stock suitable for light cavalry or mounted 
infantry ; but this, of course, not by means of crossing 
with the Shetland. It is not, however, always quality 
that is wanted in a pony. The poor man wants one 
with little quality, that does not require high feeding 
and stabling, but one that will lie out and do the work 
he wants of it on grass. Whatever the merits of the 
ponies, however, as beasts of burden, there can be no 
doubt of their value as an accessory in the New Forest 
landscape, mothers and foals and all sorts and sizes 
promiscuously herding together. They have an un- 
kempt look that hardly seems to belong to domestic 
animals. About the cattle there is no such illusion. 
They all are obviously domesticated, and it is a pretty 
sight enough, to see them wending homeward through 
the trees at the time that the curfew, if it were not an 
anachronism, ought to be "tolling the knell of parting 
day." The pigs, too, remembering the trough and the 
supper, will be home-going at the same hour of sunset 
— a very peaceful and delightful one in the forest The 
heat of the day is past; the bats (there is one very 
rare species that has been found in the forest) begin 
to play among the trees. The purple emperor ceases 
his high flight over the oaks, and may be caught 
lower. A little later and the ghostly owls will be 
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flitting along the glades. At this time, too, it is possible 
— possible, but not likely, for he is a shy creature — 
you may see the marauding otter stealing along the line 
of a stream, now in the water and now out In the 
daytime, along the course of this same stream, you 
may have seen a thing like a flash of turquoise light 
pass over it — a kingfisher going to its neat well-known 
post of vantage, there to watch till it sees a small fish 
beneath it, on which it will pounce down unerringly. 
Up in the trees you may have seen a bird that looks 
rather like a faded edition of the kingfisher, pearl-grey 
on the back, where the kingfisher is turquoise blue, 
and less brilliandy rufous below; this bird is the nut- 
hatch. It is only in outward seeming, of course, that 
the two are at all alike. No birds could resemble each 
other less in habits. In habits and in family connection, 
the nuthatch is a small woodpecker, spending his life 
pecking wood and nesting in holes in the trees. If 
you find a small hole filled up to just the right size 
with clay, you may infer positively, I think, that it is 
a nut-hatch that has possession of the house within. 
None of the tits, nor the tree-creepers, which alone are 
likely to take a lodging with a similarly small door, 
seem to have the habit of closing up the doorway 
with mud, as the nuthatch does, to make it a nice 
tight fit 

Even as late as the hour at which the owls come 
out, the streams may be frequented by the sandpipers, 
whistling as they fly up and down their course. In the 
nesting season they seem to whistle almost ceaselessly, 
both night and day, so that one wonders when they 
sleep. 

But the nocturnal beauties of the forest, which are 
very great, we must leave to those whose business 
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takes them abroad at night; no longer the smuggler, 
and the poacher, but the moth-hunter, with all his 
sugaring apparatus, contesting their prey with the owls 
and nightjars. He will see strange, interesting, and 
beautiful sights, no doubt For most of us the more 
common sight will be of the graceful white admirals 
and fritillaries floating down the glades and over the 
bracken, and all the day bright beauties of flora and 
of fauna. 

One of the most pleasant chapters in Wise's 
altogether delightful book on the New Forest, is that 
which treats of the ornithology. Wise was a lover of 
the science, an egg-collector in days long before 
legislation had made it practically an illegal pursuit, 
and his collection evidently contained some great 
rarities. In one sense his chapter makes pathetic 
reading, so many of the most attractive species that 
he names, especially among the predatory birds, having 
disappeared long ago, or appearing only as occasional, 
instead of frequent, visitors. He also notices the 
presence of herons in numbers far larger than are to be 
seen to-day. One of his most fortunate acquisitions 
was that of the eggs of the black woodpecker. I do 
not know whether this species has been noticed to nest 
in England since, but he claims, and probably with 
perfect justice, that at that time the finding of its nest 
in this country was an unique record, and I have not 
heard that it has been broken. Mr. Farren, a zealous 
naturalist, was the discoverer. He saw the bird, which 
was fairly well known to be an occasional visitor, — very 
occasionally before this, — ^going into a hole in a tree in 
which Mr. Farren had, at an earlier date of the same 
year, found a nest of the green woodpecker, and had 
enlarged the hole to get at the nest of the latter bird. 
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Had he not done so it is possible enough that the rare 
black woodpecker {P. martius) would not have found 
the place a desirable tenement, for of what use is a 
nice house inside, if the door is not big enough to let 
you enter ? The tree was a small oak, and the entry- 
hole was only about six feet from the ground The 
date was 9th June 1862, and the place Pignel Wood, 
near Brockenhurst The finder's first intimation of his 
great luck was the sight of the hen bird flying from 
the hole. He hid and waited for half an hour, to have 
a second chance of identifying the species for certain, 
and also in the hope of catching the bird on the nest 
Then she returned, and his assurance was made doubly 
sure. He made, as we all should have done under 
the circumstances, a dastardly attempt to catch, with 
his butterfly-net, the mother as she left the nest, by 
clapping the net over the hole; but for some reason, 
into which Mr. Wise does not enter, he failed to secure 
her. It might have seemed the policy now to wait 
till she had recovered from her fright and returned, 
but this might have been a long time, and might have 
been never. Now or never, as it seemed to Mr. 
Farren, was the time to examine the nest, especially 
as there were some workmen engaged hard by who 
would have been likely to come and see what was in 
the hole if he left it ; so he went up, and there, on the 
bare fragments of decayed wood, were four eggs, one 
slightly addled, as Mr. Wise records, and all found 
their way into his coUection. Where are they now? 
As Mr. Wise observes in conclusion, **It-is remark- 
able that such a shy bird should have built" (that 
is to say, laid its eggs, for apparently it did no build- 
ing) "in such a scattered and thin wood as Pignel, 
close to a public thoroughfare, ^d where the WQod- 
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man had for some time past been constantly felling 
timber." 

The woodpecker tribe is very largely represented 
in the New Forest, as is exceedingly natural, seeing 
that the habitat is so suited to its habits. As you go 
along you may often hear a remarkable sound, between 
drumming and droning — a ** thrilling " kind of sound, 
if that can convey its meaning ; it is the spotted wood- 
pecker (I believe both greater and lesser spotted can 
produce it) drumming away at the branch of a tree, 
generally a more or less decayed branch. It has been 
the fancy of some that the sound is produced by the 
bird sedulously rubbing its bill on the wood of the tree, 
as if to sharpen it, as has been even conjectured ; but 
the truth is, no doubt, that it is caused by the hammering 
of its beak, so quickly repeated on the sonorous wood, 
that the ear does not mark the intervals between each 
tap, and catches the sound as if there were no such 
intervals. Mr. Wise notices, as remarkable, "the 
tenacity with which the greater spotted woodpecker, 
whose nesting habits are not elsewhere in England so 
well observable, clings to its breeding-place ; ^ for I 
have known it," he proceeds, " when its eggs have been 
taken, to lay again in the same hole, the tggs being, 
however, smaller. Mr. Farren tells me that he has 
observed the same fact, which is curious, as its ally, 
the green woodpecker, is so easily driven away, even 
by a common starling." 

In an interesting paragraph about the habits of 
that tiny little edition of the woodpecker, the tree- 
creeper {Certhia familiaris), Mr. Wise has the preg- 
nant observation: "Here" (that is in the southern 
part of the forest) " there are large plantations of fir 
trees, and, consequently, but few hole3 in the trees," 
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This remark we may notice again by and by. To 
conclude with his comment about the tree-creeper, 
which normally nests in holes in the trees: ''To 
make up for this deficiency, I have twice found the 
creeper's nest placed inside a squirrel's ' cage,' showing 
the same adaptability to circumstances which is met 
with in the whole animal creation. Here, too, in these 
thick firs," he continues, "build great numbers of jays; 
and I have, when climbing up to their nests, more 
than once seen a squirrel coming out with an egg in its 
claw or mouth. I should have been inclined to doubt 
the fact had I not seen it The sucked eggs, which 
are so often found, must therefore be attributed quite 
as much to the squirrel as the magpie or the jay, who 
have so long borne the guilt" 

I have given this story from Mr. Wise's book, about 
the finding of the nest of the black woodpecker, after 
seeing the bird, as described by Mr. Farren, in sub- 
stance as I find it ; but it is to be observed that though 
Farrell speaks of the occurrence of the black wood- 
pecker near Christchurch, Mr. G. J. Gumey, jun., in 
Dressor's Birds of Europe, declines to admit its claim 
to rank as a British species at all. He says that none 
of the instances of its occurrence are authenticated. 
Still, it is proverbially difficult to prove a negative. 
Seebohm accepts the view of Mr. Gumey. So that is 
how the question stands. It is to be observed that 
Mr. Wise does not say that he himself had ocular 
evidence of the bird. He saw its eggs, but these 
might easily be mistaken. Indeed, Mr. Wise himself 
calls attention to the improbability of the bird nesting 
in such a situation as the low oak, near the thorough- 
fare, in the thin wood where the cutters had been at 
work for a long time. 
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In connection with what Mr. Wise says about the 
great-spotted woodpecker laying smaller eggs after 
the first laid have been taken, it may be said that he 
also observes, with regard to raven's eggs taken in the 
New Forest, that these were smaller than those of the 
same kind of bird sent him from the Orkneys. It has 
often been noticed that if you go on taking the eggs 
from the nest of a bird cautiously, not making her 
desert, but simply go on laying more and more eggs to 
make up her quota, the eggs will gradually get paler and 
paler in colour, and the last laid of all will be the palest. 
This, of course, could not apply to the woodpecker's eggs, 
which, like most of thos^ laid in the dark and covered 
places, are white ; but it is not at all without precedent 
that the eggs of a second-laid clutch should be smaller 
than the first. 

As for this remark about the prevalence of the fir in 
the southern part of the forest, we may wonder what he 
would think if he could see the forest now, and the ex- 
tent to which the Scotch fir has overrun it, not in the 
southern part only, but in every part. He would lament 
the fact sadly, as do many others. And that very fact 
of the substitution of the fir for the other trees makes 
the forest increasingly less favourable a habitat for the 
woodpecker tribe, although its members still abound in 
the forest, perhaps more than anywhere else, but certainly 
not in the numbers that they did. 

Among the quaint things of which Mr. Wise speaks 
is an adder or viper which is not poisonous, but has a 
fang at the back of the jaw in order to prevent the 
escape from its mouth of the reptilian food on which it 
lives. Perhaps the best comment to make about this 
serpent is that you are not likely to meet with it in the 
New Forest to-day, and that if you do see anything of 
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the viper kind there, it is very much wiser not to put 
your hand too near it, trusting in its being non- 
poisonous. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to point out how 
greatly the interest of the visitor, or even the 
resident in the New Forest, is increased if he can bring 
himself to study the lepidoptera and other insects of 
which we have seen that the locality is so favourite a 
habitat The whole of the New Forest district is so 
highly favoured that it is rather difficult, and even 
invidious, to point out one particular place as being 
the best for these pursuits; yet one has to speak 
according to the best of one's information, and so far 
as the present writer has had opportunities of forming 
an opinion, the visitor who is free to choose his ground 
of operation cannot do better than go to Brockenhurst, in 
the south of the forest He will find here all the kinds 
of butterfly, notably white admiral and purple emperor, 
for which the New Forest is especially famed, and also 
many of the best moths. Incidentally, it may be noticed 
that the general idea that it is necessary for the capture 
of the purple emperors to be armed with a net at the 
end of a fishing-rod, or some fearful engine of the kind, 
is not very exact In the height of the sunshine, the 
emperors will be seen flying high over the oak trees, 
out of reach of all ordinary means of capture ; but when 
the sun sinks, their flight will be lower, and it is then 
that a long dead rabbit or other highly-flavoured morsel 
of carrion will attract the imperial appetite, so that the 
purple-bom may be taken by the ordinary net As 
for the best places for sugaring, the visitor cannot 
do better than get the assistance of Mr. Gulliver, a 
professional entomologist, resident in Brockenhurst, 
whose precept and example will alike be very valuable. 
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I do not in the least doubt that other places may be as 
good for these purposes as Brockenhurst, nor that there 
may be other Gullivers ; but, at least, these will be found 
good enough. That is all that one need claim for them, 
and with that may leave the entomological visitor to find 
out others for himself 
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CHAPTER X 
THE NEW FOREST FOLK 

IN many ways this New Forest and district seem a 
little bit different, a little as if they were set apart, 
from the rest of Great Britain, with its bustling go- 
ahead modem spirit. It is a land of soft influences, a 
country of lotus-eaters. One feels no wonder that those 
who live in it are dominated by its soft charm. These 
influences seem to have had their effect on the people, 
the foresters. In the main their racial characteristics 
are West Saxon, that is to say, those of a people that 
are kindly, warmhearted, rather slow-witted, very slow 
of speech, lovable, courteous, yet rather suspicious; 
physically, they are narrow-headed, fair, loose-limbed, 
heavy. They had some likeness with the Celt of 
the West Coast of Scotland, and the climate of the 
two widely separated regions has some likeness, but 
they are without the quick wit that marks the Celt 
of Ireland. Still, it is hardly to be believed that they 
can be without that which is the foundation of wit, 
a rich imagination, for their folk-lore is fairly abundant 
in the supernatural. The place-names give indication 
of it, in such instances as Puck's Pit, Pixey's Cave, etc 
In Beaulieu Church there is a memorial inscription 
to a village witch, Mary Dore, and probably it is the 
only instance of a witch being honoured with an 
inscribed tablet set in a church. She was a great 
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woman, and could do all that was to be expected of a 
witch, such as changing her shape at will into that of 
a hare, riding a broomstick, and doing all that it is 
orthodox for a witch to do. Yet it hardly can be that 
she had the orthodox malevolence, or ''John the 
Planter," second Duke of Montagu, hardly would have 
commemorated her thus in a holy place. There is 
not the least doubt that the West Saxon element has 
been the strongest and most permanent in the forest 
all down historical times. If nothing else, the place- 
names would suffice to show this. There are all the 
"hursts," all the **tons," all the 'Meys." The names for 
common objects of the farm, and so on, such as a 
"barton" and a "hay ward," show the same thing. We 
have " Brockenhurst," " the wood of the badger," almost 
pure German ; instances may be multiplied. At the same 
time, while the West Saxon element is most strongly 
apparent, we can find plenty of traces of the admixture 
of others ; and, in some degree, we may trace the suc- 
cession in which different races followed in possession 
or occupation of the district. It is not a little significant 
that while we find so many of the details filled in with 
West Saxon names, we may find the broad outlines, 
the big features, limned in British characters. "The 
Britons," as Mr. Wise says, " have left traces of their 
rule on the broader natural features of the country — 
in the rivers, as the Exe (y [f] wysg the current) and 
Avon (A/on, the river), and Avon Water, near Setthoms, 
and Boldre (y ByldwVy the full stream) and Stour 
(Cf] ^S'dwr^ the deep water), and, in the district 
itself, in the now almost forgotten name of Ytene." 
The last is disputed, so need not be pressed into the 
service. There is sufficient evidence in the other 
names mentioned by Mr. Wise to show how the 
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Britons have ruled the outlines, while the Saxons have 
filled them in. And jutting up here and there we 
find French names, brought by the Normans, such as 
the "bouvery," or cattle-yard, and even names that 
the Romans have left behind them, such as Ampress 
and Ambrose Cave, from the Roman general Ambrosius, 
So there is a mixture, but the element by far pre- 
dominating is the Saxon, There are but few words 
apparently quite local to the New Forest in the 
people's general talk ; but there are a good many that 
are the special property of Wessex, as more largely 
understood, that is to say, of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
and Dorsetshire* But a few more are peculiar to the 
forest folk themselves. There is the "ovesting" of 
the pigs when they are turned out to *' pannage," as it 
is called in the woods, that is to say, to eat the acorns, 
the beech-mast, and the chestnuts. The word '* bacon " 
is said to be derived from the same root as the word 
beech ; as if bacon depended on beech-mast There 
is the word "shade," which has come to mean a 
"lawn," although on its way to mean this it seems to 
have had the meaning of a shallow stretch of water 
where the cattle collected. Here we see it conveying 
the idea of a "cool place," and so get in touch with 
the more ordinary sense of shade. The cattle, perhaps 
when shallow places with water became less common, 
resorted to the open lawns, most likely because the 
flies were less troublesome than in the immediate 
neighbourhood of trees (where they could get "shade," 
as commonly so-called), and also, no doubt, because 
they would get more breeze in the open spaces. As 
they stand close together in the " shades," like a solid 
square with the perpetually waving tails outwards, they 
are able to defy the flies better than in any other 
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formation. That is the way in which the derivation 
of the word in its local sense is commonly traced — not 
wholly convincing, perhaps. Another word of the 
forest folk is "squoyle," a weapon resembling a life- 
preserver, that is to say, a short stick weighted with 
metal at the end. It is used mainly for the sport of 
squirrel killing, and very expertly used too. It must 
have been a formidable weapon at need in a m^l^e, 
and it is a wonder that we do not find it more often 
occurring in the accounts of smuggling affrays, for 
until the lightening of the spirit duties made smuggling 
a trade in which the profits did not counterbalance 
the risks, there used to be some considerable traffic 
in it through the green ways of the forest ; and stories 
still are rife of the time when the "Preventer," as 
the coast-guard man was called, was kept engaged 
in pleasant converse on the high road, while a convoy 
of tubs was taken round on the soft paths that did 
not echo to the sound of a horse's hoof. Smuggling in 
this part, however, never seems to have reached the 
very formidable dimensions of Sussex smuggling, where 
the military had to be called out, and that not with 
entire success, to put down the gangs. For one thing, 
Hampshire was not so readily accessible from France 
and the Low Countries, nor was it so well guarded, 
from the smuggler's point of view, by the terribly 
bad state of the roads, which was a notorious feature 
of Sussex. Still we hear of "moon-raking" in the 
forest district, which meant the raking out from the 
ponds, where they had been left for concealment, of 
tubs of smuggled spirits. The origin of this term 
"moon-raking" seems to have been the ingenious 
fiction invented by some ready-witted fellow when he 
was found thus engaged in raking the depths of a pond. 
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*'He was trying," he said, "to rake out the moon," 
and this account seems to have sufficed for the West 
Saxon simplicity of his questioner. In any case, the 
term held its ground, and conveyed its meaning to 
those whom it concerned to understand it. The 
popular sympathy, as elsewhere, was on the smugglers' 
side, A well-wisher to the smugglers, one who 
allowed them passage through his grounds, or storage 
in his bams, would find a keg left, as if by accident, 
on his doorstep. That did not tend to make his well- 
wishing any less active. A favourite motif of local 
tales was that of the outwitting of the " Preventer." 

But as for this word " squoyle," which has led us aside 
to contraband business, the suggested derivations of it are 
several; but the most simple, and the one that most 
commends itself, is that which would make it but another 
form of *' squirrel," contracted to one syllable, as it is 
in most local dialects, and pronounced rather broad. 
Then squirrel, or "squoyle," might easily pass from the 
noun into the verb, as, "to fish" means sometimes 
(would it were more often so) "to kill fish." To 
" squirrel," therefore, or to " squoyle," might easily come 
to mean to kill squirrels, and then be used again as a 
substantive for the weapon used therein. As for the 
motive of killing squirrels, it is simple — to eat them. 
The New Forest abounds with squirrels, and, perhaps, 
there is nowhere that you will find them finer, fatter, 
bigger, or with better fur. There is abundance of food 
and mild climate ; so there is every reason that they 
should thrive. Squirrels and hedgehogs are credited 
with being the chief animal food of the gipsies, but there 
are others besides gipsies in the New Forest — perhaps 
more than would confess it — that eat squirrels when they 
get the chance. And why should they not ? There is not 
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a cleaner feeding animal in the world than a squirrel — 
are not the forest nuts and beech-mast the very food 
that gives the hams of the pigs their exceptional flavour, 
and do they not form the staple banquet of the squirrel ? 
Those who do not eat him when they get the chance 
make a great mistake ; experto crede. 

The game laws in the forest are as strict, if the 
penalties are not so severe, as they were in the time of 
the Norman kings, but there seems to be no law to 
protect squirrels. No authority that had the care of the 
timber in its hands would wish to protect them, for they 
are as mischievous as can be among young trees. So, 
from time to time, "squoyling" parties are formed, to 
hunt the squirrels and kill them with these missile 
shillelaghs; and there is mighty hunting and mighty 
eating, unrebukeA The broad pronunciation of the 
word, by which squirrel might come to be said *'squoyle," 
is not foreign to the manner of the people's speech. 
It is a slow, drawling, lazy speech, the tongue going 
the way of least resistance in the pronunciation of words. 
Is it not ever thus, that we find the way of speaking 
to be an index to the people's character ? At the same 
time, it is only just to say that there was an old sport 
known as "cock squoyling," which seems to have 
consisted for the best part in the pleasant (!) pastime of 
throwing these knob-kerries at a barn-yard cock let 
loose, though there seem to have been several varia- 
tions. So here we appear to have the " squoyle " used 
of the stick without any particularly local reference, 
and without any reference at all to squirrel hunting. 
There is room left for a deal of speculation. Again, 
** squoyle" has passed to a stage of further meaning in 
the forest, seemingly almost in the sense of "scolding." 
To " squoyle " at a person does not mean to throw sticks 
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at him, but to look askance, suggesting that the 
likeness of its initial sounds with that of the word 
"squint" was recognised, either consciously or un- 
wittingly. Doubtless as a people the inhabitants are 
gifted with an ear, otherwise we should not find such 
onomatopoeisms as we do, such as " chinker," for chaf- 
finch, and many more. You could not have anything 
closer in written characters to one of the often-repeated 
calls of the chaffinch. 

These West Saxons were a people of peace. We 
do not find them in the smuggling stories showing much 
fight. Doubtless they were lawless — that is another 
story; they would evade the law when they could. 
There still are grisly tales of men hanging on gallows 
at the cross-roads in the (orestpour encourager les autres ; 
but that, of course, is a long time ago, and the capital 
penalty would be for some more heinous crime than 
free trading, as they called the smuggling, with a 
pleasant sense of euphony. It is noteworthy how nicely 
these two somewhat similar parts of the ancient forest of 
Anderida — Ashdown Forest in Sussex and the New 
Forest in Hampshire — lent themselves to the concealed 
transit from the coast to the centre, which was of such 
essential use to the smuggling trade; albeit the New 
Forest smuggling does not seem to have been accom- 
panied with the reign of violence and terror that was 
really a very curious feature of the smuggling in Sussex, 
so near as it lay to London. 

With the, relatively speaking, abolition of import duty 
on spirits, the smugglers* trade was reduced to nothing ; 
and, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Deer 
Removal Act took from the forest people their other 
great incentive to lawlessness, in removing the quarry 
that it had been their principal delight to poach. For 
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all the stories of smuggling and poaching that we hear, 
we may be quite sure that there are a very great many 
that we do not hear. We have to infer from the little 
told to us how much of the law-breaking there must 
actually have been. It is true, doubtless, that some 
allowance must be made on the other side too. Thus 
there is one old man who was alive not many years ago, 
and had been in his youth rather a noted poacher. 
He turned over a new leaf, either when he found him- 
self getting too old for the work, or the deer becoming 
too scarce for him, and passed the remainder of his 
days in an otium cum dignitate^ which he beguiled by 
telling the most bloodcurdling tales of his poaching 
adventures. A liberal discount might be knocked off 
narrations of this nature, even as we smile when a mild- 
mannered old gentleman waxes garrulous and begins to 
tell us what ** a devil of a fellow " he was in his young 
days. But, on the whole, striving to infer the truth from 
the hearsay, we are forced to the conclusion that a very 
great deal indeed of poaching went on in the forest 
before the deer were removed. It is not, humanly 
speaking, possible that it should have been otherwise. 
Here was a population of commoners with squattings 
in the forest, surrounded by an immense number of deer, 
a number so immense that three hundred were found 
dead in Bolderwood Walk alone one severe winter; 
a number so immense that an odd one here and there 
could not possibly be missed; that they ate so much 
grass that little was left for the forester's commonable 
animals ; that they broke in and robbed the gardens ; 
that they were a nuisance to all classes of the community 
alike. Under such circumstances as these, it is not likely 
that the foresters would resist the temptation of taking 
a harmful unnecessary deer when the occasion offered ; 
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nor that the occasions should not offer themselves often, 
when deer were so many; nor that the gamekeeper 
should look with anything but leniency on offences for 
which "nobody seemed one penny the worse," and by 
which a poor man, his own friend, had his, and his family's, 
fill of venison. There is every reason to think that 
the keepers would only get the poacher convicted when 
he allowed himself to be caught with the red hand a 
little too glaringly conspicuous, and that the poaching 
was very wholesale. The woodman who was interested 
in the trees would have no motive in informing about 
an offence committed against the venison. On the 
contrary, the deer were his enemies, and the forester 
who knocked one on the head consequently his friend. 
The deer must have been fatal for the growth of young 
trees, unless enclosed with a fence such as deer would 
not jump, which meant a cost not likely to be incurred. 
If we want further evidence of the amount of poaching, 
we may find it in the disproportion between the very 
few convictions that are recorded, and the circumstances 
of the forest and its inhabitants, and the numbers of 
the deer. 

Let us consider for a moment what these circum- 
stances were, for it is of interest not only in connection 
with this subject of the deer poaching, but should 
illuminate for us the general life of the forest folk. It 
is likely enough that most of the people owed their 
forest holdings to the old offences that, as we have seen, 
were called "assart" and "purpresture" (from pour 
prisy as we are told). Assart meant grubbing up the 
trees and underwood — making a clearing — and pur- 
presture meant making an enclosure ; and we have 
seen that a peculiarity, as it now strikes one, of the 
legal penalty for each of these offences against forest 
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law was that when once the fine had been paid, or the 
punishment, whatever it might be, been undergone, 
there was apparently no necessity for the offender to 
make restitution. By an illegal act he appears to have 
acquired a legal title to the land he had cleared or 
enclosed, according, of course, to what was meant (a 
very restricted meaning) by a proprietary title to the 
land in those days. Doubtless it was by cribbing of 
various kinds that most of the foresters' holdings were 
acquired. They were dotted about in various parts of 
the forest Moreover, with the holdings went certain 
rights. The rights varied ; but all were of the nature 
that took the commoner out into the forest at 
different seasons of the year. It was impossible to call 
upon him to "move on," to accuse him of loitering 
without cause, or of trespass. He was on ground that 
was his own, as much as anybody's, and, as he went 
about on it in any direction he pleased, there was no 
reason to suppose that he was not going about his 
own legitimate business. There was no basis for 
any gamekeeper's interference with him unless he 
was caught absolutely red-handed, in the act of killing 
his deer, or with venison in his possession; and 
he lived in a country that abounded with excellent 
covert Probably it would have been impossible to 
catch a poacher once, for fifty deer killed, even had 
the keepers had every reason for zeal, and in point 
of fact, as we have seen, they had no reason whatever 
to be zealous. 

The favourite ways of poaching the deer were cruel 
enough, so cruel that it almost makes one shudder to 
think of them. One of the most frequent was to hang 
an apple, by a cord and a large hook, from a tree by 
which the deer were apt to pass. The apple was a 
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bait that they could not resist ; they would jump up, be 
miserably caught on the hook, and left there to dangle 
till their captor came along to put them out of their 
pain, or until they tortured themselves to death. 
Another most cruel device was that of paring away 
the hoof of the fawn of a fallow doe, or of the calf 
of a red-deer hind, and thus keeping the mother in the 
vicinity in which they found the calf by incapacitating the 
latter from following its dam owing to the tenderness of 
its feet thus cut to the quick. The torturer could then 
choose his own time for killing the calf or the fawn, 
when he thought it had grown to a nice size, and at 
the same time could easily, if he pleased, kill the hind 
or the doe also. 

But, of course, the best and most ordinary way of 
killing the deer was with the gun, generally a smooth- 
bore, most likely, for they would not want to fire long 
shots in a country of the nature of the forest, and where 
deer were so many. There are one or two stories of 
poachers with jointed guns, or guns that could be 
screwed together so that the separate pieces could be 
disposed about a man's person, and carried without 
exciting observation as he went about his ordinary 
work. The evening, as it grew dusk, was the great 
time for the poaching sportsman; and there is one 
legend of a sad mistake, when the poacher fired at 
what he believed to be a white-faced doe and found to 
his horror that he had shot a woman, whose white face 
it was that he had mistaken for that of the deer. The 
spot where this occurred is still shown. There is one 
cottage in the forest, or if not still extant it was 
standing until lately, that had a false larder, very 
cunningly made, like a conjurer's box with a false 
bottom, so that when any party with a search-warrant 
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came, all might look quite guileless, though a whole 
carcase of deer might be behind the simple seeming 
door or wall. One wonders that such search-parties 
did not include a dog with a nose. There was also a 
cottage in the forest, pulled down not so very long ago, 
where there was a secret chamber with room enough 
for the hiding away of five men ; but the use of this 
was supposed to belong to the smuggling days of the 
end of the eighteenth century rather than the poaching 
of the middle of the nineteenth. 

It is just a little curious that the Act for the removal 
of the deer, removing as it did in the end the one 
remaining great cause of lawlessness, had at the first 
the effect, as it is said, of increasing the poaching to an 
extent it had never reached before. For one thing, it 
is to be considered that an Act of Parliament does not 
execute itself automatically: the deer did not at once 
cease to exist, vanish into thin air, or anything of that 
kind as a consequence of the Act They had to be 
killed down; and the easiest way of killing was to 
shoot. As a result, we are told, and can well believe, 
that the report of the shots was a very frequent sound 
in the forest This was the poacher's opportunity, for 
a shot could arouse no suspicion at that time, and 
their guns did not a little to help the keepers in 
their work of reducing the numbers of the deer to 
something inconsiderable. For the deer have not 
wholly vanished, otherwise we should not have the 
deerhounds in the forest hunting ^ild deer as they do 
to this day. But with the virtual removal, as ordained 
by Act of Parliament, came the conclusion of the 
exceptional lawlessness of the children of the New 
Forest They are as well-behaved to-day as the 
generality of their kind elsewhere. 
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Nevertheless, their mode of life, and perhaps their 
inherited character, seem to have left them with a 
singular indisposition to regular employment All those 
who have taken them into service speak generally to the 
same effect on this point, that you can make useful 
servants of the foresters if you can find means of varying 
their employment, but that steady work of one kind is 
so irksome to them that it is practically impossible to 
get it done by them. In all probability this is not at 
all to be ascribed to any inherited tendencies from the 
smuggling and poaching days, but to a nearer cause — 
to the present manner of life in which they have 
grown up. Virtually, most of the labouring class in the 
forest are small farmers. They have their little holdings, 
and therewith their forest rights. This implies that 
a variety of occupation comes naturally in their way. 
They are looking after the cattle, the ponies, or the pigs ; 
they are cutting the fern for litter ; they are cutting turf 
for fuel. All these pursuits, and many more, vary their 
life, and make it less monotonous than that of the 
labourer in most parts of England, so that there is 
really no great cause for surprise that an unaccustomed 
monotony palls on them, when they are invited to 
subject themselves to it 

It is not altogether their fault, probably, if they 
prove themselves unstable; and the climate is not of 
the kind that incites to energy and sustained work at 
high pitch. The forester's life, indeed, seems to 
approach rather nearly the ideal state depicted by the 
late William Morris, of a sufficiency of agreeable work 
carrying with it a sufficient wage. There is, speaking 
generally, no poverty in the forest, in the sense of 
poverty entailing conscious hardship, unless it be 
amongst the gipsies, whose case we are not considering 
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for the moment. The others have so many sources of 
income and support that it is impossible they should 
be really poor. Thus we see that they have their 
rights of common, which are worth a great deal, 
measured by the standard of small things ; and as the 
forest becomes more populated with the small houses 
of the better-to-do class that we see in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyndhurst, of Burley, and of Brockenhurst, any 
labour that they like to spare from their own business 
becomes constantly more valuable, as the demand for 
it increases. Hay-making always has provided them 
with work and a good wage at its season on the manors ; 
and now that a class of villa residents is coming to live 
in the forest, there is demand for gardeners, a demand 
for poultry and dairy produce, and a market at hand for 
butcher's meat that must enhance the value of their 
common rights of pasture. So that if there is a country- 
man of the lower classes who is to be envied — and 
perhaps every one of the class is to be envied — ^it is the 
New Forester. He will almost, but not quite, admit 
to you that he is well off; and even to come near such 
an admission as this shows what his comfortable state 
must be, for he is, after all, a farming Englishman. But 
this ideal way of life, with its pleasant variety of pursuits, 
all lucrative, is not the way to train men to stem 
business, and, in consequence, when you try to get any 
of these men to do regular labour at one task, there 
is trouble. They are more or less incapable of it, by 
training and heredity. Yet, if you can devise a means 
of varying their tasks, they will do them as well as the 
average worker elsewhere, and always are pleasant and 
courteous over it ; of course, one speaks generally. Such 
a statement is bound to fall if one or two instances to 
the contrary are thought good enough to upset it 
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The work at which the forester is said to excel above 
all others is at beating for game. He has an eye for 
seeing the rabbit under the tussock of grass, or the hen 
pheasant crouched down on the brown leaves with 
which its own colour assimilates so admirably, that 
many of those who shoot in the forest declare to be 
better than the nose of any dog. These people have 
been used to the forest and the forest animals from 
the days of their babyhood; therefore there is little 
wonder that they have an eye for the sights that are 
familiar there, and a knowledge that seems like a 
supernatural instinct to those who come to the forest 
as strangers. 

That many, and an increasing number, do come to 
the forest as strangers is no wonder. There seems to 
be no exclusive claim to rights in the forest. Rights 
there are that pertain to certain cottages; more than 
that, there are, as noticed before, rights pertaining to 
a certain portion of a cottage, such as the hearthstone, 
so that when that is removed from one cottage to 
another the rights pass with it to the owners or tenants 
of the new cottage. This has been tried and proved 
good in court, and is singular enough. It is not to the 
land that the rights belong in most instances, as it 
would appear. The usual thing is for the rights to 
be held as belonging to the house or cottage, but 
in some exceptional cases they are held to belong 
to a certain part, only, of a cottage. Besides these 
rights, however, which come by long use, it is pos- 
sible for new comers to hire similar rights by payment 
of a rate. 

There are few places in England where the owner 
or tenant of a small property can enjoy equal privileges. 
In the first place, he has the New Forest virtually as his 
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park for his exercise a-foot, on horse, or as he pleases. 
It is really as much his to enjoy as many a private park, 
and more extensive. He has a warm climate, and one 
that will suit all those who do not require bracing air. 
He has rare opportunities for the study of natural 
history, if his tastes lie that way. He can get hunting 
both with deer and fox hounds, and he can acquire the 
right of shooting over the length and breadth of the 
forest by payment of the moderate sum of twenty 
pounds. Naturally enough, for so moderate an outlay, 
the sport obtained is of moderate character. There is 
much walking, and there is litde shooting. Really it is 
not shooting at all, in the sense of the man accustomed 
to big days and set pieces. It is more in the nature of 
a walk with a gun. But it is quite enough to give the 
walk an interest; and, the proof of the pudding being in 
the eating, a good many people (something like thirty 
licences to shoot are taken out annually) get a good 
deal of fun from it It is all a very natural, unartificial, 
kind of shooting ; it takes you into and over charming 
country, and you never know exactly what may be 
going to get up next. ^ For thirty pounds you get a 
licence on which you are able to taJce a friend out with 
you. It is somewhat of a drawback and detraction from 
the wild and natural character of the sport that it is 
hedged round with various restrictions. It is forbidden 
to shoot red deer or fallow or roe. None of these, it 
is true, are common objects of the shot gun. But it is 
also forbidden to shoot a hen pheasant, a black cock, or 
grey hen. Of course the black game are rare, and 
become rarer ; a sportsman would readily withhold his 
hand from them. But not to be permitted to shoot a 
hen pheasant all the season through is a hard fate ; and 
in some of the darker places of the forest, where it is 
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difficult to distinguish objects clearly, we all must know 
people (some of us, perhaps, may even know ourselves 
well enough) who would give themselves the benefit of 
the doubt, and, if a mistake in sex had occurred, say 
nothing about it afterwards. However, these are dark 
things to suggest Let us get out into the light 

In order that no licensee should take unfair advantage 
of another, it is ordained that there shall be no shooting 
at all up to ten in the morning, and there must be no 
shooting after sundown. No man may shoot over more 
than a single couple of dogs, nor may anyone employ 
the services of more than one beater at a time. As has 
been said, these beaters seem to possess eyes that a 
lynx would think useful, but a simple provision of the 
licence deprives the shooter of the services of some of 
the very keenest-eyed among them all, for it is forbidden 
to employ as a beater one who has been convicted of 
any poaching offence. 

Probably it happens rarely that all the licence- 
holders elect to go out on the same day. It appears 
that there is an unwritten law by which possession of 
certain beats is allowed to those who are found first in 
occupancy of them on any day ; and it is evident that 
there must be a deal of mutual courtesy and good feel- 
ing, to prevent any misunderstanding and unpleasantness, 
when so many have equal shooting rights over the same 
ground. But no real unpleasantness seems to occur. 
The shooting does not begin till the ist of October, 
so that the New Forest partridge has a month the 
advantage over his friends outside. But, for all that, he 
is not so numerous as the licensee would wish him to 
be, though both red-legged and brown partridges are 
reported to be increasing. 

It is said that if a man cares to apply himself 
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assiduously to the shooting of rabbits, he may, by hard 
work, kill enough to make his licence pay for itself; 
but, of course, this is not the way that most people take 
amusement out of their licences. If the head of cock 
pheasants that a ma^ kills in the year runs into two 
figures, he seems to consider that he has done hand- 
somely, and to obtain them he is likely to have a good 
many days' shooting. Those who hold the licences say 
that the cock pheasant of the New Forest is remarkable 
for the strongest pedestrian capacities of any of his kind. 
The dog that appears to be the favourite is the spaniel. 
It does not do for a dog to be too steady. While he 
is pointing in the most truly approved manner, the 
pheasant may have run from Bramshaw to Brockenhurst, 
or from Lyndhurst to Burley. You want rather a dog 
to go in and bustle him up, so that he has to take 
perforce to his reluctant wings. There is nothing in 
the licence to prevent the shooting of a cock pheasant 
on the ground, but even a New Forest licensee is said 
to have his feelings. The trouble is (apart from the 
troubles of the conscience) that you never know, in a 
public place of this kind, who may be looking. Hiding- 
places are so many, there are so many whose business 
naturally calls them into the forest — the commoners, 
the charcoal-burners, the gipsies, to say nothing of the 
army of people who are where they have no business 
to be, and may be described generally as loafers. The 
forest seems peculiarly a place in which one has the 
impression of unseen eyes watching one, even when one 
is innocent of all evil intent To the ill-doer, such as he 
who would shoot a pheasant on the ground, it must 
seem absolutely haunted. As for other animals that 
the licence gives permission to shoot, the hare, perhaps, 
is a negligeable quantity ; but there are wood pigeons, 
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woodcock, and snipe. The snipe have been on the 

decrease for some years, and this is attributed to the 

drying-up of many areas that used to be marshy. 

Perhaps there is a possibility that the wet seasons of 

1902 and 1903 succeeding each other may invite some 

of them back, but it is scarcely to be expected. StiH 

they breed in the forest; and the regular sound of 

their " drumming " may be heard of evenings. The 

jack snipe is very rare. Woodcock breed in the forest 

more numerously than they used to do, and yet there 

are fewer of them when the shooting season comes. 

This is not peculiar to the New Forest, but rather the 

rule all over Great Britain. The explanation, so far as 

it goes, is that the woodcock, like all migrants in the 

northern hemisphere, breeds at the northernmost point 

of its migration. The woodcock that we shoot has 

bred farther north, and migrated to us southwards for 

the winter, but the woodcock that breeds with us goes 

southward before the shooting season comes. Whether 

we should infer, from the smaller numbers of woodcock 

that now come to us in the winter, that the bird is 

restricting its northward range, is hard to say. It would 

be too much to infer from so slight a premise, but 

the fact of the increase of woodcock breeding in the 

New Forest, and elsewhere in our islands, seems to 

point to the same conclusion. In the neighbourhood 

of Beaulieu there are many wading and aquatic birds, 

but they do not come in the way of the forest licensee, 

though the sandpipers come up the streams in pairs in 

the breeding time. A few wild duck, a stray moor-hen, 

coot, and perhaps a landrail, may go to help the annual 

bag, in which every item should be counted to make a 

show. We do not hear of any squirrel shooting, and 

no doubt the squirrels ought to be, and are, sacred to the 
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*'squoyler," and are entirely below the high attention 
of the licensee. Rabbits form the bulk of the bag in 
every case. 

So this, though not big sport, forms good pastime. 
Of fishing in the forest itself there is practically none. 
The streams, such as the Boldre or Lymington Rivers 
and the Exe, are too small, within the forest bounds. 
But the Avon on the one side, with its big salmon, its 
trout, and its famous pike, and the best trout river for 
the dry fly in the world, the Test, on the other side, 
put the forest dweller within easy reach of these delights 
if his soul desires them. Cricket is a favourite game. 
There is an excellent ground at Lyndhurst, and at 
Bramshaw and other places grounds that if they do not 
quite equal it in the quality of the wicket (although this 
is an admission that some of them might not be at all 
willing to make) yield nothing to it in their beauty of 
situation. There are three golf courses, at Lyndhurst, 
Bramshaw, and Brockenhurst, and he would be a bold 
man who would commit himself to an expression of 
opinion on their relative merits, though the first named 
seems accounted best Thus the gentry of the forest 
are well provided with field pursuits for the pleasant 
passing of their time ; and, of course, the foregoing account 
of the forest shooting does not apply at all to the large 
properties in private hands, where a head of pheasants 
may be reared, and in some of which the wild duck 
are encouraged. From these preserves, and from the 
coast near Beaulieu, which is a famous resort for wild- 
fowl, as well as from the Avon and Test Rivers, where 
the ducks breed, a few wander to fall to the lucky 
licensee, but ducks appear to make a smaller show than 
we should expect in his annual bag. 

As the small residential places with their gardens 
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increase, there is an increasing demand for the leaf- 
mould from which the foresters have for years made 
an addition to their income, collecting it into sacks and 
disposing of it at the best prices available. Towards 
Christmas time quite a large business, according to the 
scale of small profits, is done in cutting holly sprays 
with berries to deck the London butchers* shops and 
those in the towns nearer at hand. Another industry 
and source of profit is stripping the fallen oak trunks of 
their bark, which has a value in the tanning trade, and 
in the felling of timber and carting it away there is a 
demand for a considerable quantity of labour. Some of 
the commoners have a right to the digging of clay from 
pits, and the marl that they excavate has its vsdue for 
gardening and general agricultural purposes. A feature 
of the forest are the occasional huts of the charcoal- 
burners, which in places are in some number. Probably 
this is one of the oldest of the forest industries, and was in 
operation even before the Romans came there. It is said 
that the invading conquerors turned it to account in their 
pottery bakings. According to legend already told it was 
in the cart of a charcoal-burner of the name of Purkis, 
or Purkess, that King Rufus was conveyed to his last 
resting-place in Winchester, perhaps an unique record 
in history of the cart of a charcoal-burner for that regal 
office. The charcoal-burning industry was hereditary in 
the Purkess family all down the pages of subsequent 
history, but though the family is well represented in the 
New Forest even now, much of the charcoal-burning 
trade has passed into the hands of the Tinsley family ; 
and many outsiders resorting to the forest have deprived 
the actual foresters of what seems to have been almost a 
monopoly of certain families within that area for very 
many years. 
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The mention of the charcoal-burning suggests the 
mention of what at one period must have been a trade 
of no little importance in the forest, the iron-smelting, 
for there was a close connection between the two. We 
have noticed before that many of the small streams are 
heavily impregnated with iron, and the old industry is 
kept alive in the memory by such place-names as Iron 
Hill Wood, and others. It is, of course, quite abandoned 
now, iron-smelting being done by preference with the 
aid of the coal which is so often found in convenient 
proximity to the ore. We have had one or two occa- 
sions to note instances of analogous experience in the 
history of the New Forest and of the forest of Ash- 
down, at the other end of the great Anderida forest, 
which the Romans found in the South of England, and 
this mention of the iron-smelting with vegetable fire 
suggests yet another. For in Ashdown Forest, as in the 
New Forest, there used to be a deal of work done at this 
trade ; the streams still are coloured with the red hue of 
the iron-ore, and they dig the slack still to make roads. 
The rails of St. Paul's Churchyard were forged of the 
Sussex iron, in the forest of Ashdown, and many cannon 
were made of it. There, too, the melting by fires of 
wood has yielded to the better process with the coal. 
The ironwork in the New Forest was so important that 
it suggested to a genius of the name of Yarranton the 
idea of a great scheme — helped to suggest the great 
scheme would be perhaps nearer the mark; and the 
good waterway of the Christchurch Avon, perhaps, was 
responsible for the greater part of the inspiration. It 
was a scheme in a general way analogous to that of 
the second Duke of Montagu, for turning the Beaulieu 
estuary into a great harbour, with a trade to the West 
Indies, that should cut out Plymouth, Cardiff, Bristol, 
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or any of the south-western ports. Yarranton's idea 
was, briefly and roundly stated, to make Christchurch 
into a first-class harbour, and to fortify it in such a way 
that it should be incapable of being taken by the Dutch. 
The Dutch were our great terror then, as a century or so 
later the French and their privateers were a terror to 
the then Duke of Montagu at Beaulieu, inciting him to 
defend his house with a moat and turret that are out 
of harmony with the antique structure of the abode. 
Yarranton was more than a hundred years earlier. He 
published a book in 1698, which was named EnglancCs 
Improvement by Land and Sea, showing the Way to out- 
do the Dutch by Sea. On sober consideration it would 
seem that a great deal was to be said for his idea, granting 
that his premises were right, and they have not been at 
all disproved to our knowledge. The central idea was 
that the New Forest supplied all that was necessary for 
a great navy, according to the conception of what a navy 
was in those days, and that a first-rate harbour was 
close at hand at Christchurch. The harbour notion, too, 
has to be judged by the standards, and by the draught 
of what were called big ships, of that time. Yarranton 
claimed that there was the basis of a very good break- 
water and natural defence, both from the sea and from 
the Dutchmen, who were masters of the sea, in a row of 
ironstones that he had found just at the right distance 
from shore to make the circuit of a very fine harbour. 
His scheme was thought out in great detail. The cost 
of the whole business, apparently, was to be the very 
moderate one of ten thousand pounds; moderate, although 
it meant so much more then than now. At all events, it 
was calculated that this would cover the making the 
harbour impregnable. Dockyards could be formed. A 
camp could be made on Hengfistbury Head close by, 
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where the Romans had set the example. Cannon could 
be forged easily and cheaply in the forest with the 
charcoal that was there. The charcoal from the decayed 
wood alone would suffice, according to Yarranton's esti- 
mate of the supply at that time, to keep four foundries 
going all the year round In this connection he inci- 
dentally mentions a fact of some interest, namely that a 
deal of the charcoal from the forest went to Cornwall, to 
help in the tin-smelting there. We have already seen 
some possible association between Hampshire and Corn- 
wall in the tin-mining industry of very ancient days, 
ships being said to come to an island that some have 
supposed to be the Isle of Wight in order to get Cornish 
tin. But, of course, the big feature in Yarranton's plan, 
apart from the harbour and docks at Christchurch, was 
the notion of floating down the timber from the New 
Forest about Ringwood, and so getting it into the yards 
at Christchurch at much less cost than it would have 
been possible to get it to Portsmouth, which had, more- 
over, no such advantages as Christchurch for the forging 
of cannon to arm the ships. If we are to grant the large 
major premise, that Christchurch could be made into a 
harbour of the requisite size, all the rest of the argument 
seems to follow without a jolt or a jar ; and there is no 
particular reason to suppose that the estimate of the 
harbour was amiss, when the size of the ships of that time 
is considered. But although the scheme seems to have 
been perfectly sound, on its premises, it was brought to 
naught by the opposition, as is to be presumed, of those 
that had interest in the Portsmouth docks — ^at least this 
is what Yarranton seems to wish us to infer ; and in the 
ultimate result we may be glad that this was so, for it is 
virtually certain that adequate as Christchurch might 
have proved as a harbour and a shipbuilding place in 
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those days, it could not have suited modern purposes so 
well as Portsmouth, now that it is no longer true that 
" Hearts of oak, are our ships," and that their size is so 
vast Yarranton's probably was quite a good idea, of 
which there is reason for national congratulation that it 
was not adopted; and there is special reason for con- 
gratulation on part of those that have at heart the beauty 
of the New Forest It was the scheme of an utilitarian, 
not of a lover of the beautiful. Sowley Pond, where it is 
said the monks of Beaulieu used to keep their fish for 
fast days, was the site of great iron-working in this part 
of the forest, and Wise tells us of a proverb that seems 
to have fallen into disuse now, to the effect that ** there 
will be rain when Sowley hammer is heard," no doubt 
referring to a time when a certain trend of wind, 
commonly bringing rain, enabled the hammer of the 
ironworks at Sowley to be heard in parts of the forest 
where it was not usually audible. 

An occupation, not yet referred to, which seems to 
hold a place of some importance with the humbler people 
of the forest is that of bee-keeping. The neighbour- 
hood of the great stretches of heather makes the locality 
particularly adapted for the bees, and their honey has 
the fine flavour which always belongs to it when the 
nectar of which it is made is taken from the bloom of 
the heather. This, however, is only the case with the 
forest honey made in the later months of the year. In 
the earliest spring the honey is said to be extracted 
chiefly from the oak bloom, and has a disagreeable 
flavour. Wise tells us of many local names in use for 
the various implements of bee-keeping, and for the insects 
themselves ; but, as in many other instances, the march of 
civilisation seems to have educated most of these pro- 
vincialisms away. Still, the superstition remains that if 
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a death occurs in the family and the bees are not told 
of it, by whispering the news at the wall of their hive, 
they will desert their quarters ; and in a case within the 
writer's knowledge the owners of hives were asked when 
they would be taking their honey, and replied in a 
shocked tone that their father had died that year, so of 
course no honey would be taken. This is an idea, 
however, that is by no means peculiar to the forest folk, 
but common to many other parts of England. The 
New Forest honey, both of domestic bees and of 
the wild insects, has been famous from very ancient 
days. 

Gilpin, in his book, speaks of wild boars in the forest, 
but that is an old story now. There are no pigs that 
are wild, in the technical sense of having no owner. 
They all belong to somebody. Nevertheless, in other 
respects, they are wild enough. The old sows, it is said, 
will attack human beings, and certainly they will attack 
dogs, if any of these approach them when their young 
are about. They wander far and wide through the 
forest, and so far from habitations that they may well 
have the appearance of being wild. Yet in the evening 
they will go home again, each to its own homestead, 
as steadily and regularly as the cows go home for 
milking. In order to keep the pigs to their regular 
habit of coming home to tea it seems to be necessary 
that a fairly well replenished trough should be awaiting 
them. But this is the case with other domesticated 
creatures besides pigs. It applies with a certain force 
to human beings, and assuredly it applies to geese, 
that are very irregular in their home-coming unless 
a plentiful repast is known to await them. The 
foresters in certain parts keep many geese, notably 
on Brockenhurst Common. 
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Gilpin tells us how the herd of the swine used in his 
day to collect the pigs by the blowing of a horn to come 
to their evening meal. He used to let them wander out 
farther and farther and for longer and longer time into the 
forest each day at the beginning of the pannage months, 
until they could with safety be left in the forest for a 
whole day in the assurance that they would return 
at the evening horn-blowing. Curiously enough, the 
writer has seen the same thing on a pig ranche in 
California. The herd would sound his horn, which 
seemed an empty thing to do, for not a pig was to be 
seen. Presently, however, in answer to his blast, black 
balls would be seen rolling down the sides of the 
adjacent foot-hills. The balls would increase in size 
(although the sizes were various) as they came nearer, 
until by degrees they transformed themselves into pigs, 
black pigs, galloping black pigs, coming nearer and 
nearer, until the herd was surrounded, and, as it were, in 
a sea of black pigs of all sorts and sizes, all squealing 
out variously pitched protestations of hunger. It 
must have been a scene somewhat similar that Gilpin 
describes of the herding of the New Forest pigs, 
only, that instead of rolling down the hill sides, they 
would be seen coming forth from the dark mysterious 
^loom of the forest These New Forest pigs are 
likewise black, at least the great majority are, although 
here and there are signs of a cross with the red Tam- 
worth. But as a majority they are black, very bristly, 
and though they are not " wild," yet they have much 
of a feral type and aspect," derived, as is supposed, 
from the importation of German boars by Charles i., 
who seems to have paid a singular d^ree of attention 
to the New Forest But there is every reason to 
suppose that the semi-domesticated New Forest pigs 
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would have had something of the wild appearance long 
before this, and indeed all down the pages of porcine 
history, which is a very old one, in the forest They 
are not really a very good class of pig for the table, 
hardly as good as they ought to be, considering the 
nutty nature of their diet, than which there is nothing 
that makes pig's flesh more agreeable for human eating. 
The few white pigs that there are make better butcher's 
meat than all the black ones ; at least that is the opinion 
of those whose digestions allow them to eat pork without 
tears. 

The months of "ovesting" or of ''pannage" (or 
"pawnnage"), as they are called, last from the 25th 
September to 22nd November ; the idea being, of course, 
that this is the season at which the pigs can cater for 
themselves most richly on the delights of acorns, beech- 
mast and chesnuts. It is quite likely that they may 
turn up a few truffles too, for we know that truffles are 
to be found not a great way off the New Forest, and it 
is likely enough that the pigs eat them, and are wise 
enough not to tell anybody about them. It is very 
well known that acorns make capital feeding for deer, 
bushels of acorns being bought yearly to feed the 
Windsor Park deer, to name one instance in point, 
only. That being the case, it is something of a 
wonder that pigs were allowed to be commoned on 
the forest as long ago as the time when the venison 
and the deer were by far the first objects of con- 
sideration. Yet so it must have been, for the turning 
out of the pigs is as old a custom as any that we 
know of in the New Forest. The inference we should 
be inclined to draw is, that the old royal hunters of 
the deer did not appreciate the value of the diet of 
nuts to those beasts that the red king '' loved as if he 
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were their father." Otherwise, he should surely not 
have let such good food for his adopted children be 
devoured by a poor man's swine. That would have 
been quite contrary to all the general disposition of the 
policy of the day. It is not so very long ago that the 
forester himself in all likelihood ate meal and cakes made 
of the ground acorns, and probably they are far better 
as an article of human diet than we give them the credit 
of being. Beech-mast certainly are capital good eating, 
once the trouble of taking off the husks is overcome. 
In all probability we are throwing away valuable food- 
stuffs in our neglect of these. It is singular how very 
seldom we seem to hear of the cows of the commoners 
in the forest, where acorns are so very plentiful, suffering 
from eating them. Perhaps the explanation may be (for 
cows often die of acorns in other parts where the acorn 
is far less plentiful) that in this school of a multitude of 
acorns they have learned, through the experience of 
generations, to avoid them, or again, it may be, that the 
experience of generations has at length made them 
proof against any evil effects from acorns, no matter 
how many they eat. This may be so. In any case 
we seldom hear of trouble to cattle from this cause, 
although we should have expected it to be frequent 
Sheep, which also suffer much from acorns, are not 
commonable on the New Forest, nor on any Crown 
forest, except by special permission. One thing, 
however, is quite sure, that the pigs must have found 
a deal more to eat in the nut, acorn, and beech-mast way 
when the deer were removed. It must have made a 
vast difference to their feeding. With regard to the 
technical terms employed about the feeding of the 
pigs, it may be said shortly that pannage or pawnage 
for pigs is what pasturage is for cattle, and that 
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"ovest" is a general term covering all the nutty 
fruits on which the pigs are turned out to feed. The 
actual meaning of pawnage or pannage seems to be 
the money paid to the Crown for the right of turning 
out the pigs. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE GIPSIES 

THERE IS one class of the poorer folk, perhaps the 
poorest, in the forest, that has been left practically 
without mention, the gipsies. There is a perpetual 
attraction and pathos, in the view of more civilised 
man, about the gipsy. Often he proves hinnself a 
rascal, and temporarily forfeits all the kindly feeling 
that one has towards him ; but it is to be accepted as 
an elemental fact in regard to him that to expect a very 
high standard of morality would be as absurd as to ex- 
pect it of any race of not very highly advanced people 
He has not had all the opportunities of the modem 
Pharisee, and should be kindly judged by the standard 
of the publican. But there is not the slightest doubt 
that these people have their virtues also, and that, as a 
rule, kindliness is a prominent one among them. There 
is a tendency among many people who look at things 
very superficially, to lump together the gipsy and the 
tramp, as if there were no distinction between them. 
The distinction is strong, and in every way in favour of 
the gipsy. The tramp (the real tramp, not the working 
man who has gone tramping for a holiday, but the tramp 
who was born and will die as a tramp) is utterly unsocial. 
He has gone back to what we may consider the first 
conditions of man, except for the restrictions, such as 
clothes, imposed by the artificial society in which he 
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moves, but of which he is not But he is quite non- 
gregarious; he has none of the social ties, interests, or 
affections. The gipsy is quite a different being. His 
society is not quite the same as that of the white men 
among whom he lives (one of a nation wandering in the 
countries of other nations, yet keeping his nationality 
and his customs distinct), but his is rather a highly 
organised society, for all that, with certain recognised 
grades, recognised social claims, subdivisions into tribes 
and families. The sense of family is very strong with 
the gipsies, and it is here that we see their kindly 
virtues most eminently displayed. Their children are 
bright and happy, their animals, although somewhat 
starved, which is the result of the gipsy not having 
much hay and com to give them, even as he has no 
superfluity of turde soup and champagne for himself, are 
not ill treated, as a rule, and show that affection for 
their masters which is the best proof of fair treatment 
The gipsy is very faithful to the marriage bond, herein, 
as much as in anything else, shewing his distinction 
from the tramp, who recognises no bond in the matter 
at alL The gipsy, too, is a man of property, he has a 
pride, a self-respect, he is something of a gendeman, 
although something of a rascal, and seldom washed. 
But the tramp, though a free man to an extent undreamt 
of by the gipsy (perhaps the only quite free man that 
the world ever has seen), has nothing at all to do with a 
gentleman. The real tramp has not very much to do 
with a man. He is nearer the unreasoning animals, 
and not a domesticated one at that 

But it is none of our business to discredit the tramp, 
who has been the only successful man of modem times 
at solving some of its problems. It was necessary, 
however, to dispel the foggy notion that gipsies and 
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tramps are to be classed together, as on the same plane. 
No view could show less adequate appreciation of the 
gipsy. The gipsy carries the family idea rather far, 
further than is the habit of civilised men in the West, 
although we have seen that in the forest certain 
occupations, such as those of charcoal-burning and 
horse-breaking, incline to run in certain families. It used 
to be so perhaps more than it is now. But with the 
gipsies the same thing happens on a more considerable 
scale; and sometimes they have got their surnames 
from these occupations running in families until some- 
thing like the idea of caste is developed. There are 
the horse-trading gipsies, the shoeing gipsies, — 
Petulengros, — the white-smith gipsies, and so on. The 
lines are not very defined, but they are traceable. And 
not only are the gipsies very faithful to the marriage 
bond among themselves, but the notion of intermarriage 
with the white folk is not looked on with any favour. 
They are far less exclusive in this regard than they 
used to be ; and it is very well for them that they should 
be so, for there cannot be a doubt that they are suffering 
not a little as it is from the result of inbreeding, cretinism 
and the like characteristic evils being very apparent 
It is perhaps not very correct to say that the caste 
system was developed among the gipsy family, speaking 
as if it were a thing of recent growth. It is more likely 
that the rudiments at least, and probably more, of that 
system were brought by the gipsies from that Eastern 
land, wherever it may have been, whence they came 
wandering westward. "A small-handed race of people, 
workers in metal, coming from the East " is about the 
sum -total, really, of our knowledge of their origin, 
although, of course, the speculations are many enough, 
and the learning expended in the quest great enough. 
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On the gipsies in the New Forest, the Reverend W. 
BuUen and his wife are the best influences. They are 
engaged, with very much more than the evangelical 
fervour of George Borrow, emissary of the Bible Society 
though that man of extraordinary gifts was, in mis- 
sionary work among the gipsies, and with the best 
possible results. We are apt to find that those who do 
not know the New Forest are disposed to imagine it 
very much more in the occupation of the gipsies than 
is the case. Their numbers are not very large, but the 
census would be impossible to take, because theirs is a 
population that fluctuates so very much. According to 
the occupations in the country at different times of the 
year, they come and go. There are some families that 
have their headquarters in the forest. These will 
depart from it at times, when the attraction of neigh- 
bouring fairs, for instance, draws them away. Again, 
any such occasion as a fair in the forest, as at Lyndhurst 
or Bramshaw, will attract thither many gipsies whose 
home, if they can be said to have one, is elsewhere. 
There used to be horse-races at Lyndhurst — the race- 
course is in evidence still ; but the races were given up 
in consequence of the untoward accident that someone 
came into the tent and stole the principal cup while the 
attention of all honest men (and who on a racecourse is 
not honest !) was riveted on the racing horses; This is 
told, not in the least by way of suggesting that one of 
the gipsy tribe was die thief, for which supposition 
there is no ground at all, but because, in the first place, 
it is a very pleasant story — the chuckles of the thief at 
the irony of the horses racing and jockeys riding like 
fury for the piece of plate that he was "conveying" 
under his coat through the bushes, is altogether delight- 
ful — and also because it gives a reason why gipsies are 
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less numerous, taking one time with another, than they 
used to be in the New Forest A further reason, it is 
to be feared, is that there are not so many of them, 
either in the forest or out of it. It is not wholly a fact 
to be regretted, for the decrease has two causes. The 
nation is decreasing — on that side there is room foi 
pathetic regret ; but, on the other hand, it is becoming 
by degrees absorbed, and that is not to be regretted. 
It is not to be regretted, because we all know that 
although there is something attractive and romantic 
about the idea of a gipsy's life, the gipsy is, after all, 
an anachronism to-day. He is quite out of touch with 
the general social advance, and it is only as he ceases 
to be a "gipple," and becomes more and more like an 
Englishman, that he is able to share in the improvements 
of which we are the legatees. And this sharing in the 
birth-rights of the Briton his race can best arrive at by 
process of intermarriage and gradual absorption into 
the stronger and more advanced race. The condition 
of the New Forest gipsies, putting aside traditional 
sentiment, is miserable enough. Of course we cannot 
judge them by our standard, and a very little experience 
of their life would kill us. It seems pleasant enough, 
on a fine summer's day, to be encamped in a tent or a 
caravan on one of the sunlit forest glades, but how will 
it be when the winter comes and food and fuel are 
scarce? Probably there is not the least need to pity, 
on the score of cold, those who live in the caravans. 
The writer has a friend, not a gipsy, who lives in a 
caravan summer and winter, and declares, no doubt 
with truth, that he can get his van up to any heat he 
likes with a stove. Some twenty years ago this man 
used to live, with his family, in a house ; and the family 
were constantly ailing. He chanced on the caravan 
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when he was wanting to move into another part of the 
same country. He and all his family came up in it 
They found themselves so well off that they decided not 
to take a house for a while ; and the while has gone on 
to a score of years, my friend's family is out in the 
world, the girls chiefly as domestic servants, and he 
declares that from the day he left his house and took 
to the caravan he never had to call the doctor in for 
any of the family. So there may be compensations ; 
and, in any case, it is likely that the temperature of a 
van may be raised to anything wanted, but it cannot be 
quite so for the gipsies that have no vans but live in 
tents. Still, it is quite sure that they do not feel the 
cold at all as we should feel it, and our pity may be in 
measure wasted But a hard life it is, without question. 
The wolf of hunger is often at the door. 

The idea of a king, a gipsy king, is still with them, 
but the monarch does not seem to survive in the flesh 
in the New Forest. His was a hereditary monarchy, and 
he had certain duties of the justiciary kind, if of no other. 
But the last representative in the New Forest of the 
royal family of Lees seems to have been an old dame 
of the name, acquired by marriage, of Pidgley, but there 
appears to have been no idea either on her own part or 
that of others that she should be regarded with any kingly, 
dignity or consideration. 

Tradition gives the gipsy a bad name, as of one 
not to be trusted too implicitly where there are fowls 
running about, or any fruit orchards are unprotected, but 
he seems to have acquired it on rather small evidence. 
On the whole, considering their mode of life and freedom 
from restraint, the gipsies of the New Forest appear to 
behave as very well-conducted citizens towards those 
with whom they throw in their nomadic lot Occasionally 
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we do hear tales of their demanding, even with threats, 
more wages for a piece of job-work than are in the 
contract, but in all their cases it appears as if it ¥ras 
merely "a try on," the threats never being carried into 
execution. They are pilferers, no doubt, of such land jetsam 
as dead fuel wood, and do a deal of holly cutting when 
the berries are red, to sell for the Christmas decorations ; 
but it is difficult for any of us, still less for them, to 
recognise any property in such natural growths and wind- 
falls as these in a place like the New Forest They are 
really clever makers of briar mats and baskets; and 
rushwork of various kinds, and clothes pegs, for use in 
hanging washed linen to dry, are among the handiworks 
that they practise, and of which they sell the product to 
any buyers they may chance upon. Brooms and brushes 
are another staple industry with them. They are by nature 
neat fingered. A taste for music is among their pleasant 
qualities, and some of them are quite proficient on the 
fiddle, according to a simple standard of melody. For- 
tune telling, by the cards and palming, seems litde 
practised ; perhaps the West Saxon, with sundry super- 
stitions of his own, such as the imp Lawrence, and so 
on, takes but small stock in the gipsies' warning, and 
familiarity with them has perhaps robbed the " evil eye " 
and other witchcraft of the terrors that these once held. 
The most famous witch of the forest, Mary Dore, whose 
memorial tablet, already mentioned, is in Beaulieu Church, 
was not a gipsy but a native Englishwoman. Among 
themselves they believe, and probaby not without reason, 
in the efficacy of herbs for healing ailments and salving 
wounds ; and perhaps some additional value is given to 
the simples by the croonings and mystical mumblings of 
the wise women who deal in them. But this folk-lore 
of the gipsies, as of the West Saxons themselves, is not 
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lightly told to the inquirer, whom they suspect of a 
description to scoff. There is more of it, in all likelihood, 
than we are able to learn. 

The gipsy of the New Forest is fond of squirrel, when 
he can get it, and of hedgehog, baked in wood ashes, 
with the body, spines and all, enclosed in a coat of clay. 
When all is baked thoroughly, the spines come off with 
the clay crust, and the flesh is within, ready for carving. 
They are said, too, to be very fond of a dish of salted 
snails. Acorns and beech-mast form part of their vege- 
table diet, and probably all these are better eating than 
we who have not tried them are likely to credit All 
the wild fruits of the earth in their season are very 
well known and appreciated by them ; the Wild Birds' 
Protection Act is possibly not observed by them as 
scrupulously as it might be. They will rifle the nests of 
any bird, game or otherwise, that they happen on, and it 
is difficult, no doubt, for them to recognise that there are 
rights of private property in pheasants, partridges, and 
rabbits. 

But are they not delightful, are they not a picturesque 
element in the forest, as the smoke of their caravans 
goes up in a blue mysterious haze among the trees ? At 
night the scene is even more attractive, when the bright 
fire is flickering and the sticks crackling, revealing a 
glimpse of a redly-lit camp in the forest, and the forms of 
men, women, and children in the enjoyment of a life that 
we cannot but think is in some way better than ours. At 
all events, our homes in the hot weather are apt to seem 
all the more confined and stuffy after the glimpse we 
have had of the life of those who are nearer to being the 
children of nature. In the cold weather it is another 
matter. Then, perhaps, our firesides are the more com- 
fortable ; but one and all of those who have seen much of 
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the life of the gipsies testify to their wonderful insensi- 
bility and indifference to cold. It is an indifference that 
seems wonderful to us, but yet we see something of the 
same, in certain measure, among those of our own kind 
who are undergoing the open-air treatment for con- 
sumption and other kindred ills. They can endure an 
atmosphere that for those of us who live in houses 
would be intolerable. So this helps us to understand 
how it is that these gipsies, who have been brought 
up from childhood almost entirely in the open air, 
should feel surprisingly little of the difference of 
temperature. 

On the other hand, it is noticed that if circumstances 
occur that bring the gipsies, accustomed to the free air 
of heaven, for any length of time into the confinement 
of ordinary habitations, they suffer very much from the 
comparatively close air of a room. This has been found 
to be the case when any of them have been treated in a 
hospital for accident But it is hard to believe altogether 
the stories that are sometimes told us of the confinement 
proving absolutely fatal for them ; for it is an interesting 
fact that many of them enlist in the army, and had it 
been impossible for them to live in the confinement of a 
room one does not understand how they could endure 
the air of barracks. It appears that they make very good 
soldiers, and their selection of the army as a profession, 
perhaps the only regular profession to which they take at 
all kindly, must be one among the several influences that 
are tending to break up the exclusive conservatism with 
which they used to cling to their tribe and its traditions, 
and to blend them more and more with the people among 
whom their roving lot is cast. 

Although they are more than tolerated in the New 
Forest, and looked on generally with no unkindly eyes, 
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it seems that they are kept more or less under an 
unobtrusive police supervision, and the order to " move 
on" often is given when their vans collect too 
numerously and remain too long in one place. There 
is a regulation which seems to be part of the standing 
orders of the New Forest, that they shall not remain — 
that is to say, that no encampment of the same 
individuals shall remain — for more than a certain length 
of time in any one county. It is a regulation that is 
not always made operative, but when the authorities 
do bestir themselves to enforce it, its letter is obeyed 
by the nomads trekking across the road which forms 
the boundary in the northern part of the forest between 
the counties of Hampshire and of Wiltshire. Thus the 
regulation is complied with, and when the limit of 
the regulation time in the county to which they have 
last come, from across the road, has expired, they 
satisfy the requirements of the law by a similar journey 
back again. So the law is obeyed, and the nomadic 
people are not greatly troubled by it. They certainly 
have the strongest attachment for their native forest, 
although the Romany language is said to be dying 
out, together with many other of their national 
characteristics. Men who have served in the army 
and in other trades outside the forest come back to it 
again, as to their homes, in the evening of life, and 
seem to enjoy the familiar hardships. The women 
still keep an Oriental love for gay colours, and the 
men have their share of the same pleasant weakness. 
A large number of the donkeys that are seen in the 
forest are their property, and donkeys are their 
customary beasts of burden. Sometimes you will be 
offered for purchase a bunch of artificial flowers, 
especially moss roses, cunningly devised out of pith, 
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and other means with which nature supplies them, 
and you must be rather hard of heart if you can refuse 
the pleading for a few coppers as the price of the 
artistic product, when the plea is backed by a pair of 
the dark eyes which look so wistfully from the face of 
a gipsy child 
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CHAPTER XII 
FAUNA AND FLORA 

THE associations of folk in general with the New 
Forest, that is to say, the mental picture and 
story of those who never have seen it (and they, 
after all, are in the very great majority), seem to have 
very much the same elements. There is the pleasant 
and creepy story of Rufus William being killed by 
the arrow of Walter Tyrrel glancing from the tree — 
a kind of judgment on the red king for his harsh 
imposition of the forest laws f then there comes the 
story (probably no less imaginary) of Humphrey, in 
The Children of the New Forest, snaring a hare (it 
may be observed that it would be almost certainly 
a fiction if any Humphrey or other child of the New 
Forest were to come in with such a story to-day, so 
greatly are the numbers of the hares diminished) ; and 
when we have got a little farther on in life, and the 
collecting craze has come upon us, as it does on every 
schoolboy, then our mental view of the forest, that 
we still call new, is of an enchanted realm for the 
butterfly - collector. We have discussed again and 
again the delightful prospect of seeing the white 
admirals (most local of butterflies, but fairly numerous 
in the New Forest) flitting down the glades, and the 
magnificent purple emperors sailing over the tops of 
the oaks, occasionally to be caught with a net mounted 
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on a very long fishingrod-like stem, or else to be lured 
down to the imperial banquet of some rotten meat, laid 
on the ground or the low bushes. And we have had 
visions, in the midst of these wonderful creatures, 
whose existence appeared almost too delightful to 
be real, of a host of more ordinary butterflies, such 
as the wood argus, the fritillaries, the wood white, 
perhaps, and others that only served as a kind of 
commonplace setting for such gems as purple emperors 
and white admirals. 

All this fairy -land of the butterfly - collector is 
really not painted in very fancy colours. The forest, 
with its exuberant vegetation, is a resort of an 
immense number of insects of all kinds. The in- 
vestigation of all the species is, of course, far from 
being complete; quite certainly it never will 'be 
completed, that is the charm of it, but the numbers 
that scientific industry has discovered in this region 
alone are very astonishing. The decay of timber 
that has been in progress for centuries has especially 
favoured the Coleoptera, or beetle tribe; spiders, too, 
are in great numbers, as is the food on which they 
prey, namely, flies of all species. The New Forest 
has a special fly of its own, found scarcely anywhere 
else, popularly known as the New Forest fly. It 
is most irritating to man and beast in the summer, 
not by any actual stinging or biting, but chiefly by 
its perpetual crawling over the skin. It is flattish, 
brown, and very hard and tough, so that it is not 
easily killed. In addition to this special and peculiar 
pest of its own, the forest has all the ordinary kinds 
that even in a temperate climate are troublesome in 
summer; and in the neighbourhood of any bracken 
the common houseflies are a great nuisance, in their 
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multitudes. Here and there, as you pass through the 
forest, you will see a smear or stain on the side of a 
tree trunk that stands out at the edge of a glade or 
clearing. Possibly you will see several of such marks 
on trees at intervals of twenty to forty yards. The 
meaning is that the moth - collector has been here, 
anointing the trees, or hanging a soaked rag to them, 
with a decoction in which beer and brown sugar are 
the principal ingredients, with a few drops of rum. 
In the night he comes round with lantern and butter- 
fly-net, and when the lantern's bull's-eye is turned on 
to the feasting moths, the creatures will fall in a kind 
of drunken lethargy into his net held below. It 
would be impossible within the due lengths of this 
chapter to give any account whatever of all the 
treasures of Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Arachnida, and 
the rest, of which the New Forest, above any other 
part of Great Britain, is the storehouse. We have 
already noticed the purple emperors, white admirals, 
and wood whites, for which the locality is perhaps 
especially famed. The last named, and also the 
black -veined white, seem to be a good deal less 
common than they used to be. The clouded yellow, 
in the years of its appearance, and also, occasionally, 
the pale clouded yellow, are taken in the south 
parts of the forest. In some years the large tortoise- 
shell is fairly numerous, and there are three or four 
recorded captures of the Camberwell beauty. The 
beautiful silver washed fritillary is exceedingly 
common; the dark green and others are found, and 
also very rarely the Queen of Spain fritillary. 
Beyond this hopelessly meagre notice, there is no 
space to speak of the insects, for if we were to 
begin even the bare enumeration of the kinds which 
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are fairly common in most places, and abound in 
peculiarly large number in the favourable surroundings 
of the forest, there would be no end to it As 
full an account as it is possible to give within any 
reasonable space is to be found in the first volume 
of the Victoria History of Hampshire; to which 
the reader may be referred 

At the conclusion of his chapter on the entomology 
of the New Forest Mr. Wise has a note, which is 
worth reproducing on account of the unique rarity of the 
capture which it records. " A word or two," he writes, 
**may here be added concerning the only true species 
of Cicada {Cicada hamatoides) which we have in 
England, and which has hitherto been only found 
in the New Forest Mr. Farren, in June 1858, was 
fortunate enough to take a specimen sitting on the 
stem of the common brake, being attracted to it 
by its peculiar monotonous humming noise. On the 
2nd of June 1862, he captured two others, which 
rose from the fern, with their peculiar zigzag flight, 
and at the same time heard two more." 

The rivers of the forest are quite insignificant, so 
that any record of fish life is rather like the celebrated 
chapter on " Snakes in Ireland." Although so near such 
famous rivers as the Avon, Test, and Itchen, the trout- 
lings to be found in the forest streams are scarcely 
worthy of a more important name than fry. Some of the 
Beaulieu ponds and others support the ordinary coarse 
fish of our stagnant waters ; but the actual bounds of the 
New Forest to-day do not extend quite down to the sea- 
shore, so that it is not in any way remarkable for its 
freshwater fish, nor has it any capacity for supporting 
the life of any of the marine kinds. On the other hand, 
its streams are peculiarly rich in freshwater Crustacea, 
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such as Niphargus fontanus. The wells often are full 
of the shrimps ; but there need be no fear, on that 
account, of the quality of the water. On the contrary, 
their presence may be taken in a large measure as a 
guarantee of its purity. And, of course, while it is true 
that rivers in the forest are conspicuous by absence, 
there is an unusually large extent of marshy ground 
such as is admirably adapted to suf^rt some forms of 
reptile life, while others, that prefer a light sandy soil, can 
find that also at their pleasure. Thus we find in the 
forest the three newts, the great crested, the common, 
and the palmated. There is the frog, in abundance, the 
common toad and the natterjack toad. Two kinds of 
lizards, the common and the sand lizard, are plentiful ; 
and all the British snakes are represented, and are 
numerous, namely, the slow-worm (really a lizard, 
although popularly rated as a snake), die ringed snake, 
smooth snake, adder (and red adder, if this is to be 
ranked as a separate species). 

In this connection may be mentioned one of the 
most notable of the New Forest characters, " Brusher " 
Mills. He makes his living by the capture of snakes, 
both ringed and venomous. It is not perhaps known 
that there is a considerable demand, in zoological gardens 
and the like places where live reptiles are kept, for living 
snakes of all our native kinds ; for there is at least one 
family of snakes, the hamadryads, that will live on 
nothing but live reptiles of the smaller kinds. This 
little discursion into natural history is given to account 
for the fact, that might otherwise seem like fiction, that 
Mills could get a living by snake catching. The method 
he employs with the poisonous snakes is to pin them 
down by the head with a forked stick so that he can 
deal with them as he pleases, but it is said that his 
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handling of adders shows a marvellous boldness and 
dexterity. He speaks with an emphatic confidence in 
the controversy about snakes swallowing their young 
when alarmed, saying that he has seen it happen 
often ; yet he has not, we believe, earned the five 
pounds reward that the Field newspaper has 
advertised that it will give for the first adder sent up 
with the young inside. Of course this is a reward that 
is not exactly tempting to the average man, who would 
forfeit many five pounds rather than touch an adder, 
and wisely ; but Mills is the exceptional man whom we 
should have expected to earn the reward, if it was to 
be earned. What is certain is, that if any of our readers 
are ambitious of obtaining the five pounds, there is no 
better place than the New Forest for them to go to, 
for it is very snaky — ^that is, of course, according to 
the scale of frequency of snakes in our temperate island 
and climate, where conditions generally are not greatly 
in their favour. 

The next great division of creatures that we come 
to in the ascending scale is that which contains the 
birds; and here, again, our forest is peculiarly rich. 
There is reason enough that it should be so, where 
every kind of covert and accommodation is to be found. 
Birds of prey, of which the forest was at one time the 
favourite resort, are far less numerous, many of the rarer 
species having fallen victims to the wholly unscrupulous 
zeal of the egg-collector, but, on the whole, being routed 
by the general forces of civilisation. Still, civilisation 
and population do not always mean a decrease of bird 
life, but rather the contrary. Most of the small birds 
(those that are attached to a particular covert, like the 
bramble finch, are exceptions) are attracted by cultiva- 
tion and gardens. Man, as a gardener and a farmer. 
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is their friend rather than their enemy ; and, as a con- 
sequence, the birds of the forest are probably far more 
in number to-day than they were even in the days when 
Gilpin wrote his history, and extols the song of the 
multitudes of birds that inhabited the wooded banks 
of the Beaulieu River. Further, it is evident that 
the decrease of the birds of prey would naturally be 
accompanied by an increase among those that they 
used to eat 

Altogether, in Great Britain, it is rated that there 
are three hundred and fifty-four species of birds which 
we can reckon as native or as accidental visitors — this 
description excluding such as have been imported and 
escaped from captivity and have not made themselves 
at home. Of this total number, some two hundred and 
fifty species have been represented by specimens taken 
at one time or other within the forest's boundaries; 
and considering how small, relatively, the area of the 
forest is, the proportion is assuredly a very large one. 
These numbers being what they are, it seems that it 
would be a wearisome business to give a complete list 
of the items. It is better to ask the reader to imagine 
the presence of such of the more common birds as are 
likely to be found in such surroundings, and to be content 
with giving him a list of those rather rarer ones that are 
of greater interest 

It may surprise and please not a few readers to learn 
that the osprey may occasionally be seen in the New 
Forest It is claimed as a tolerably regular visitant of 
the waters, both inland and marine, of Hampshire. 
The merlin is often to be seen on the forest heather. 
The hobby, on the other hand, seems to have become 
quite rare, although at one time a regular summer 
visitor, and probably breeding regularly in the forest 
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The peregrine is perhaps more common in the New 
Forest dian in any other part of England The sight 
of a mangled wood-pigeon is very frequent, and the 
cause is in most instances the peregrine. There are 
certain trees where the birds habitually roost They do 
not, however, nest in the forest, but on the sea-cliffs. 

The honey buzzard still frequents the forest, and 
probably in greater numbers than are apparent, in con- 
sequence of its love of the dense woodlands, and the fact 
that it does not seem to be a breeder in the forest, as it 
used to be. The last recorded instance of its breeding 
is in 1894. 

The kite has not been recorded, even as a visitor, 
for many years, but it used to breed regularly in the 
forest The rough-legged buzzard is an occasional 
visitor in the autumn. 

The common buzzard is becoming a far scarcer bird 
than its name implies, and no longer breeds in the 
forest, as it used regularly to do. 

There is a single instance, thoroughly authenticated, of 
a spotted eagle {A. tnaculata). The bird was shot at 
Somerby on 28th December 1861. 

That fine bird, the white-tailed eagle, is really not 
a very uncommon visitor. It is generally iri the autumn 
or winter that specimens, usually immature, are seen, but 
it is known to visit the forest in sununer also^ in its 
adult plumage. 

Both the hen harrier, Montagu's, and the marsh 
harrier are regular though rare visitors, and all three 
formerly bred in the forest The first named is 
commonly a winter visitor. The last, the marsh 
harrier, perhaps the rarest of the three, appears 
occasionally in winter and autumn. The Montagu's 
harrier is seen, if at all, in the spring, and there 
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is a probability that it breeds occasionally in the 
forest, though there appears to be no recent re- 
corded instance. 

Of owls, there are the tawny and the little owl, 
very common ; the white owl and short-eared owl, 
both commoner in the open country than in the wood- 
land, the former far the commoner of the two, but the 
latter appearing occasionally in quite large numbers 
in winter. The long-eared owl is fairly common in 
the northern parts of the forest, nearer the fir planta- 
tions on the chalk downs, which it rather affects. 
There is one record of the snowy owl, which appears 
rather doubtful, in 1848, two of the scops owl, in 
1866 and 1884, and one or two of eagle owls, but 
the last are almost certainly captive birds escaped. 

The hoopoe is a regular spring visitor, and in all 
likelihood a few pair breed every year. This is the 
more probable because of its occasional appearance, 
and, unfortunately, its occasional sudden and violent 
death in the shooting season. It may be said, in 
excuse, that it is now and then shot by a sportsman 
who is more of a gunner than a naturalist, in mistake 
for a jay. The jay itself is an increasing species in 
the forest, and, as often is the case where the jays are 
on the increase the magpie is on the decrease -The 
autumnal appearances of the hoopoe may perhaps be 
accounted for by an autumn migration. 

There are occasional records, perhaps not more than 
one recorded instance for each, of the appearance of the 
roller, bee-eater, and nutcracker. 

The woodpeckers, as only is natural, are well 
represented, the green very common, the lesser and 
greater spotted both in fair numbers; the allied 
wryneck is very fairly common, and the nightjar 
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finds the heaths and the abundance of insect life very 
much to his liking. All these kinds breed in the forest, 
but the two last are migratory. 

Ravens often may be seen, generally in pairs; but 
there is no record of their recent breeding in the 
forest, though they used to do so in former years. 

The grosbeak is reported to have been killed once 
in the New Forest. 

The crossbill is almost a regular visitor, and some- 
times comes in great numbers. It is also said to breed 
in the forest pretty frequently. Probably it is an 
increasing species. A needle - tailed swift {Chatura 
catulacuta) was killed at Ringwood in 1879. There 
are two records of the rose-coloured pastor being 
killed in the forest 

That first cousin of the last-named bird, the common 
starling, has increased in numbers enormously in the 
forest, as for some reason it has in most parts of 
England, during the last decade. Of other species 
that show an almost similar rate of increase, although 
in their original beginnings, at the commencement of 
the period of increase, they were not in equal numbers 
at all with the starlings, the bullfinch is to be noted, and 
the hawfinch. The latter was quite a rare bird, both 
in the forest and elsewhere, until a few years ago ; but 
now it is more than numerous enough, having a great 
liking, which it shares with the commoner bullfinch, 
for young buds of foliage, especially of the fruit-tree 
kind. 

The woodlark {A. arborea) is scarce and local, but 
may be found in places. 

Of other finches, the serin is given as a New 
Forest specimen. Siskins are said to come over 
every winter, and certainly they often are numerous; 
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and the same may be said of the bramblings^ though 
while the siskins seem rather on the increase, the 
bramblings are rather fewer. But the numbers of 
these small birds, with a considerable likeness, in 
some cases, to other species, are hard to estimate, 
especially when they have much gift for concealment 
The fire crest is a case in point. Probably this 
kind, as well as the gold crest, for which it may 
be mistaken so easily, is far more common than is 
supposed. 

On the other hand, there are some scarce species, 
such as the great grey shrike and the golden 
oriole, that are considerably in evidence when they 
do appear, and frequently pay the penalty, in con- 
sequence. In all likelihood the golden oriole would 
breed in the forest fairly regularly, if its brilliant 
plumage did not so readily invite the attentions of 
every casual gunner. The great grey shrike comes 
regularly, in small numbers, in the winter. 

The woodchat visits the forest occasionally in summer. 

The pied flycatcher (-^. airzcafiz//a) occasionBlly is seen 
in spring and summer, and it is suspected of breeding 
in the forest, though no case seems to be on record. 

The waxwing comes in large numbers in some winters, 
generally in severe ones. 

Of wagtails, besides the common pied, there are 
many yellow wagtails in the summer; in winter some 
grey wagtails appear, and a few of the white come every 
spring for a short visit The rarer varieties of the 
wagtail are very apt to escape notice, being so difficult 
to distinguish from the common pied, especially in 
immature plumage; and the same is even more em- 
phatically the case with regard to the warblers, the 
scarcer probably escaping notice owing to likeness to 
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the commoner kinds. The marsh warbler occurs locally, 
and there is a record of a great reed warbler killed at 
Ringwood in 1884 and of an aquatic warbler killed 
in 1896 at Christchurch— the latter, of course, well 
without the forest confines. The Dartford warbler is 
a resident species, but local, and strictly confined to the 
furzy thickets ; and since these have been curtailed in 
area it is less frequent and less widely spread. The 
bluethroat {Cyanecula stucica) is reported to have 
been seen in the forest; and the black redstart is a 
scarce winter visitor. The ring ousel appears both on 
the spring and autumn migration, but very rarely at the 
former time. 

Some of the marshy places and ponds of the New 
Forest are likely to be very attractive to the wadii^ 
and aquatic birds, and Hatchett Pond, on Beaulieu 
Heath, is a specially favourite place for them. The 
common bittern, little bittern, American bittern, 
little egret, squacco heron, purple heron, night 
heron, all have been known, or are recorded The 
white stork is recorded, and the spoonbill comes 
occasionally in spring and autumn. The glossy ibis used 
to be seen occasionally, and a flamingo {Pkamcapterus 
roseus) was shot in 1883 as near the forest as the mouth 
of the Beaulieu River. Mr. Scott-Montagu at Beaulieu 
takes so great an interest in wild-fowl, and encourages 
them with so much care and knowledge, that the whole 
district no doubt benefits. And others, according to 
their opportunities, do the same. It is difficult to 
say, of some wild - fowl recorded, whether they are 
genuinely wild or have come from ornamental waters, 
where they have been carefully reared. The ruddy 
sheldrake is to be named in this doubtful class. The 
goosander, great crested grebe and little grebe, or 
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dabchick, are genuinely to be classed among birds of 
the forest ; as also the grey phalarope. 

The quail comes rarely to the forest, and it seems 
possible that the little, spotted, and Baillon's crakes 
all may be regarded as occasional visitors. In the 
northern part of the forest there are some black game ; 
and pheasants and both kinds of partridge seem on the 
increase. The woodcock breeds regularly, in constandy 
increasing numbers, but in spite of this its numbers, 
as elsewhere in our islands^ are fewer than they used 
to be in the shooting season. The same is to be 
said of the snipe. Sabine's snipe also has been killed 
The knot sometimes comes inland to the forest, and 
ruffs and reeves. The wood sandpiper and the spotted 
redshank occasionally appear in autumn. 

With that we may perhaps close the lists. The 
space occupied by these rarer birds sufficiently shows 
to what lengths we should have been carried had we 
attempted anything like a complete account of the avine 
life. Since the technical abolition of the deer, which 
must have lent a perpetual beauty, movement, and 
interest to the forest scenes, we owe very much to 
the birds for enlivening the scenery, already beautiful, 
of the glades and woodlands. Before the days of the 
Wild Birds* Preservation Act, it used to be a paradise 
for bird-nesting boyhood. Now that that Act has 
introduced the snake, in shape of the law's prohibition, 
and the policeman, its executor, into that paradise, there 
is no doubt that the bird-nesting boy either goes not at 
all along the forest ways, or goes with more Agag-like 
delicacy ; and the forest becomes more and more of a 
paradise for the birds as a natural consequence. 

But if the birds have increased, there is not a question 
that the mammals have greatly decreased The squirrels 
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continue to abound, in spite of the frequent attacks on 
them that we may have occasion to notice; but the 
deer are almost gone, rabbits are less numerous than 
they were, and the hare is a rare animal. 

Probably the scarcest mammal ever taken in the 
New Forest, is Bechstein's bat, of which the latest 
record is of some specimens taken in 1886. The deer 
family, so very important in New Forest history, is 
now represented by some twenty survivors of the 
old red deer herds, some two hundred of the fallow, 
and possibly a score of the roe that have wandered 
across from the woods of Milton Abbey, in Dorsetshire, 
where they were introduced by Lord Portarlington 
rather more than a hundred years ago, and have multi- 
plied gready. Some say there are no roe now left, 
but probably the above estimate is more correct The 
fallow deer of the forest differ somewhat from the 
fallow commonly seen in parks, especially in respect of 
their antlers, which show a marked tendency to deviate 
from the familiar palmated form, and to approximate 
to the many-pointed form of the red deer. This 
divergence has led some high authorities to trace their 
descent from imported specimens of the great fallow 
deer of the shores of the Sea of Marmora, rather than 
from the ordinary fallow {Cervus datna) of Asia Minor 
(vide British Deer and their Homs^ by J. G. Millais). 
Among the common fallow of our parks we are 
accustomed to see two varieties of colouring, the one 
with dark backs and light underparts, the other the 
more representative "fallow" — flight, with white spots 
on backs and sides, running to yellowish-white below. 
But all the fallow in the New Forest show light in 
summer — ^that is to say, the light-reddish or "fallow" 
colour with white spots, changing in winter to the dark 
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colour. The park deer change colour hardly at all, 
as a rule, with the seasons. The darker coloured deer 
are generally attributed to an importation from Sweden 
by James i., who distributed them in many parks, but 
notably in the New Forest. No form of fallow deer, 
it is generally considered (although the point is much 
disputed), is indigenous in our islands. Their first 
introduction is ascribed to the Romans. It may be 
again remarked in this connection as singular, that 
Caesar especially says there were no beeches in all the 
great forest that occupied the South of England at his 
landing. It is curious that the fallow and the beech, 
both such great features in the New Forest later, did 
not exist at that time in England. 

With regard to the floral wealth in the forest ; it is 
not only equally but far more true that a wearisome 
length of space would be needed to name all the plants 
to be found. Certain of them are very local, such as the 
wild pink, which colours so pleasantly the old walls of 
Beaulieu, and the sundew, which flourishes in certain 
suitably moist places. 

The following general account of the various botanical 
aspects of the New Forest, with a list of the rarer plants 
to be found therein, is taken from the Victoria County 
History of Hampshire : — 

"In the New Forest, which may be said to be 
primeval, we shall And a vast amount of varied soil and 
aspect It is covered in many parts with magnificent 
oak and other timber, the former being in past years of 
almost untold value in the building of our war-ships. 
The glades of the forest are the only home in England 
of the gladiolus {Gladiolus illyricus\ the allied species 
of which are so highly prized as enriching our gardens 
in autumn. The forest is well watered, and the nature 
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of the soil being fkvourable to the formation of peat 
it maintains many remarkable species, among which I 
would first notice the large long-leaved sundew (Dr^sera 
anglica). This remarkable flesh-feeder, very rare in the 
south, and only lately rediscovered, is beautifully figured 
from Hampshire specimens in Curtis's FL Londtnensis. 
Only of late years has it been proved by experiment 
that the sundews, of which we have three species in 
England, all native to the forest, really feed upon and 
are nourished by the absorption of animal matter derived 
from the insects which are caught and held fast by the 
glandular and sticky hairs with which the leaves are 
furnished. The younger Darwin found that, deprived 
of this flesh-nourishment, the plants produced fewer and 
less perfect seeds. Isnardia {Ludmigid) palustris is 
another plant deserving of special notice : it is now found 
nowhere in Great Britain but in the New Forest, but it 
has a cosmopolitan distribution, as it is native in the four 
quarters of the globe. Mr. Bolton King has the merit 
of rediscovering this plant, which had not been found 
for many years ; it seems to have completely disappeared 
in the neighbourhood of Petersfield and in the one spot 
in which it grew in Sussex, the only other British 
localities for this species. An elegant cotton grass 
{Eriophorum gracile) has lately been rediscovered in 
the forest, also by Mr. Bolton King, but there is no 
chance of its being lost as it is abundant over a wide 
tract The rare summer lady's tresses {Spirantkes 
(zstiualis) is another interesting New Forest species, 
found only here and in Wyre Forest in Worcestershire. 
The wood-bitter vetch {J^icia orobus) deserves our 
special notice; the presence of this northern species 
tends to support the claim of three other northern species 
having been once, if not now, native in the county; 
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these are Listera cordata reported from the neighbour- 
hood of Bournemouth, Circocea alpina from that of 
Petersfield, and possibly Goodyera repens from the 
same neighbourhood. Of the last-named species 
Johnson states that * It grows plentifully in Hampshire 
within a mile of a market towne called Petersfield towards 
Beryton. . . .' The northern moss {Bryum alpinuni) 
is also found in the forest, and is another remnant of an 
arctic flora which once prevailed. Space will not admit 
of noticing more than one other New Forest plant, 
namely, the wild pink {Dtanthus plumarius), the origin 
of some of our treasured garden pinks. It cannot be 
said to be native, but it is well established on the walls 
of Beaulieu Abbey. Before leaving the forest I would 
notice two remarkable absences, that of the cranberry 
( Vaccinium oxycoccos) and the sweet woodruff {Asperula 
odorata) ; everything would seem to invite the presence 
of these species, but they are not here. In Hampshire 
the former is found only in the Isle of Wight, and in 
the forests of Droxford and Woolmer in the Eastern 
Districts. 

" The New Forest, to the botanist, is very favourite 
ground. Only small portions are enclosed, and much 
of the unenclosed ground is eminently wild and 
picturesque, with large tracts of open heath and bog, also 
of woodland with a great variety of forest trees. Much 
of the enclosed portion is planted with larch and 
pine. 

"The forest is watered by two principal streams. 
The Boldre or Lymington rises to the west, and the 
catchment basin of this stream comprises sub-district 
(i). The Exe or Beaulieu rises to the east, and its 
catchment basin comprises sub-district (2). The latter 
is tidal as far as Beaulieu village, a distance of about 
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four miles to the coast ; its shores form good ground for 
littoral and estuary plants. 

" The forest is the home of some of England's greatest 
rarities. The vegetation is eminently that of eugeo- 
genous soil, but one distinctly xerophilous and rare 
species is found here and also in District VI. — Carex 
montana. Though there is littoral ground, there is no 
rocky shore. The following are the rarer plants of this 

district — 

R. fuscos (W. and N.) v. nutans 

(Rogers), i. 
R. pallidus (W. and N.), non Bab. i. 
R. adornatus (P. J. Muell.), i. 
R. serpens (Weihe), i. 
R. BaUburianus (Blox.), i. 



Ranunculacea 
Ranunculus intermedius (Knaf.X i>2. 

Cruci/era 
Lepidium Draba (L.), i. 

Vioktriea 
Viola ttagnina (Kitaib.), i. 

Droseracea 
Drosera anglica (Huds.), i. 

CaryophylUa 
Dianthus plumarius (L.), 2. 

Malvaaa 
Lavatera arborea (L.), i. 

Geramacea 
Erodium moschatum (Herit), i. 

Leguminosa 
Vicia Orobus (D. C), i. 

Rosacea 
Rubus fissus (Lindl.), i* 
R. nitidus (W. and N.), i. 
R. integribasis (P. J. Muell.)» i* 
R. erythrinus (Genev.), i* 
R. rhombifollus (Weihe), i. 
R. macrophyllus v. amplificatus 

(Lees), I. 
R. pyramidalis (Kalt.), i, 3. 
R. lasiodados (Focke) v. angusti- 

folius (Rogers), i. 
R. anglosaxonicus (GelertX i* 



Onagrariea 
Ismardia palustris (L.), i, 2. 

Umbellifera 

CEnanthe fluviatilis (Coleman), i. 
Daucus Carota v. maridmus (Le 
Gall.), non With. i. 

Rubiacea 
Rubia peregrina (L.X ^ 

Composikt 
Inula crithmoides (L.), i. 

GetUianea 
Cicendia filiformis (Delarb.), i, 2. 

Scrophidarirua 

Limosella aquatica (L.X i. 
Melampyrum arvense (L.), i 

Labiatct 
Mentha pratensis (SoleX i, 2. 

Chenopodiacea 
Salicomia herbecea v. procumbens 
(Moq.X I, 2. 

Polygonacea 
Polygonum Raii (Bab.^ i, 2, 
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Typhacea 
Sparganium minimum (Fr.X i» 2. 

Naiadacea 
Potamogeton rufuscens (Schrad.), i>2. 

Alismacea 
Actinocarpus Damasonitim(Hook.),i. 

Hydrocharidea 
Hydrocharis Morsus-ranae (L.), 2. 

Orchidea 
Spiranthes oesdvalis (Rich.X i. 

Iridea 
Gladiolus iUyricus (Koch.X i* 

Liliacece 
Polygonatum officinale (All.X i* 

Cypertuea 
Scirpus parvulus (R. and S.), i. 
Eriophorum gracile (Koch.^ ly 3. 
Carex acuta v. prolixa (Fr.^ 2. 
C. limosa (L.), i} 2. 
C. montana (L.), i, 2. 



C. punctata (Gaud.), i. 
C. CEdcri (Retz.), 2, 
C. iiliformis (L.X >• 

GraminecB 
Leersia oryzoides (Soland.X t* 
Aira setacea (Huds.)y i| 2. 
Agrostis vulgaris v. nigra (With.), i. 
Glyceria declinata (Breb.), i. 

Filices 
Phegopteris polypodioides (Fee), i. 

Lycopodiacea 
Lycopodium Selago (L.), h 2* 

Characea 
Chara fragilis v. capillacea (Coss 

and Genn.X 2. 
C. fragilis v. delicatula (Braun.X 2. 
C. bispida (L.X i* 
Nitella translucens (Agardb.X i} 2. 
N. floxilis (Agardh.), 2. 
N. opaca v. attenuata (H. and J. 

Groves.), 2. 
N. opaca (Agardb.), i| 2. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DEER REMOVAL ACT AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

THE points of interest and importance raised by the 
Deer Removal Act of 1851 are so many and 
detailed, that though the subject is directly 
consecutive to that of the end of the last dbapter, it 
seems quite worthy of a chapter to itself. 

Enormous must have been the difference to both 
the pasturage and the pannage that was made by the 
removal of the deer ; and touching this point brings us 
at once in touch with the conditions under which the 
peculiar privileges of the commoners were given them. 
It should 'be said, by the bye, that the right of 
ovesting pigs is not free to any commoner, but is 
obtained by the payment of a small rate per pig. It 
is a right that is restricted to commoners only. The 
common privileges were given to the people — this, at 
least, is the contention of those who argue in a certain 
sense, for to this question, as to others, there are two 
sides — in return for something that was taken from 
them. That is to say, that they were granted to the 
people in compensation for the disadvantage of being 
placed under the forest laws. Wise on this point has 
the following note (page 36), which it may be well to 
quote, with the caution, however, that suspicion has 
been thrown on this charter of Canute, on which 
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Manwood bases his arguments. Nevertheless, this 
charter has inherent elements of genuineness, even 
such as the confirmation of privileges to the people, 
which the Norman would not have been likely to 
have invented if he had merely forged the charter 
to bring into relief the comparative humanity of the 
code that he was promulgating. Wise's note then is 
as fc41ows : "In the Charta de Forest^ of Canute 
(Manwood, f. 3, sect. 27) mention is made in the 
forests of horses, cows, and wild goats, which are all 
protected, and from sect. 28 it is plain that, under 
certain limitations, people might cut fuel. These, with 
other privileges, such as killing game on their own 
lands (see sect xxx. t 4)— for, by theory, all game 
was the King's — were compensations given to the 
forester for being subject to forest law. 

** Further, from the Charta de ForestA of Henry in. 
(Manwood, ff. 6-11) we find that persons had houses 
and farms, and even woods, in the very centre of the 
King's forests ; and the charter provides that they 
may there, in their own lands, build mills on the 
forest streams, sink wells, and dig marl-pits, referring, 
most probably, in the last case, to the New Forest, 
where marl has been used, from time immemorial, to 
manure the land ; and further, that in their own woods, 
even though in the forest, they might keep hawks and 
go a-hawking (see t 7, sects, xii., xiii.). 

"It shows, too, that there was a population who 
gained their livelihood, as to this day, by huckstering, 
buying and selling small quantities of timber, making 
brushes, and dealing in bark and coal, which last 
article evidently points to the Forest of Dean." 

All this note is illuminating enough, at all events, 
as to the conditions of life prevailing within the area 
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of a district under forest law. It is evident that they 
were not such very evil conditions after all, only that 
any offence against the forest law was punished with 
a severity that, to our way of thinking, appears quite 
out of proportion to the crime. Severity of punishment, 
however, is always a condition of a state of low 
civilisation. 

It is very well to try to get a clear idea of what 
brought about the Deer Removal Act, and also what 
the Deer Removal Act in turn brought about, for it 
is the key to the later history of the New Forest and 
its people. In the first place, it should be clearly 
understood that the Deer Removal Act was passed, 
not on the initiative of the Crown, but as an act of 
grace on part of the Crown, to which it was moved 
by the petitions of the foresters. The foresters had 
every right and just cause to make petition. The 
deer had become a scourge; there was not pasture 
enough for all the deer and for the foresters' cattle 
too. The possible answer to this was that the forest 
was for the deer, not for the cattle. It is the answer 
that might have been historically just, it is the answer 
that the Norman (and later) kings would have made 
(had the commoners of the day dared to make petition), 
but it would have been an anachronism as an answer to 
a petition in the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
was no longer possible, even had it been so desired, 
to keep up the fiction that the deer in their vast 
numbers were necessary to the Crown, or in any sense 
desired by the Crown. We have seen that the venison 
g^ew constantly less in importance compared with the 
vert down the pages of history, and the deer had now 
become frankly to be considered as the enemies of the 
vert. 
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Thus the commoners, in presenting their petition, 
had a case that was distinctly strong. The Crown 
recognised its force, and the Deer Removal Act was 
the consequence. The Crown said to the people, We 
will remove the deer, but in recompense for our act 
of grace in doing this, and in consideration of the fact 
that the removal of the deer will give you so much 
more pasture, we mean to take something (for the 
national good, and for your own ultimate good too) 
in return, we mean to take and enclose, in young 
plantation, for the future benefit of the forest, sixteen 
thousand additional acres of the forest area. So that 
was all very nice, and the people seem to have been 
well enough pleased at first at getting rid of the deer 
on such easy terms, and on the consequent increased 
supply of grass for their cattle and nuts for their 
pigs. 

But after a while folk b^an to grumble. The 
Conservative element in the forest hated the enclosure 
of the sixteen thousand acres. They hated the manner 
in which the plantation was done, and said that it was 
sacrificing the beauty of the forest for base utilitarian 
ends, such as the growing of timber. Out of their 
grumblings, the New Forest Association came into 
being, which was vowed to protect the aesthetic interests 
of the forest. Thus an element of divine discontent 
was introduced into the mind of the West Saxon, who 
is, as a rule, a person of peace and a peace lover. He 
began to perceive that the Crown had taken for its 
enclosure, as it was rather natural that it should, some 
of the best land in the forest. This annoyed the 
people. And then some ingenious person, probably a 
member of the New Forest Association, pointed out 
to them that since the deer were now gone the Crown 
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could no longer have any reason for restricting the 
times at which they might pasture their cattle. The 
"fence" month, and the " winter-heyning," had been 
instituted in the first instance for the benefit of the 
deer. Now the deer were gone, and the reasons for 
the restrictions were gone with them. Give us, 
then said the people, leave to pasture all the year 
round. 

Again, all the legal right was on the side of the 
Crown, all the common - sense equity was on the 
people's side. Then there were divings down into 
the stores of history, of tradition, and of custom, into 
the doubtful charter of Canute, and so on, for the origin 
of the fence month and the rest, the one side arguing 
that their rights of pasturage and pannage had only 
been given to the people by way of compensation for 
what was done to them when they were put under 
forest law, the other side arguing that the rights of 
free pasturage and pannage had been a possession 
of the people before the days of forest law at all, 
and that the forest law enacted simply so many 
curtailments of their former rights. The view that the 
pasturage rights were granted by way of compensation 
receives support from the fact that the pannage of 
the pigs is the only right named in Domesday Book; 
which looks as if the pasturage had been granted 
later. But which side was right and which was wrong 
will most likely never be known with certainty, and 
perhaps does not much matter; the upshot of the 
dispute was that, in great measure owing to the 
pressure successfully directed on Parliament by the 
New Forest Association, an Act was passed in 1877 
by which the Crown was restricted to sixteen thousand 
acres as its maximum of enclosure at any one time. 
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and that the commoners obtained all their prayer with 
regard to the abolition of the fence month and of the 
winter-heyning, and are now permitted to graze their 
cattle all the year round. And, to make an end of this 
port of the subject, it is clear enough that their demand 
for all - the - year - round pasturage was not an un- 
reasonable one, from the fact that not only is there 
food enough for all their cattle, but that the verderers 
issue permits, at a small rate, for the cattle of dwellers 
in and about the forest who have no rights at all 
to pasture. But all claims and rights are carefully 
registered, since the thorough investigation made in 
1854, and the verderers know perfectly who have the 
rights and who have them not They permit the cattle 
of those who have not the right to pasture just as much 
in the interest of those who have the right, as of 
anybody else, for the rate goes .to defray expenses 
incurred in works for the collective good of the 
commoners; and it is quite certain that if at any 
time the pasture was found to be unequal to the 
demands, the permits would be withdrawn from 
those who have no forest rights, in the interests 
of the cattle of those that have them. 

To return to the other principal subject dealt with 
by the Act of 1877, namely, the enclosure of plantations ; 
the point at issue between the Crown, as represented by 
the deputy surveyor, and the New Forest Association, 
is not so much one of ends as of means* The latter, 
the Association, appears to have made a slight error 
in thinking that all the deputy surveyor's attention 
was being directed towards turning the forest into the 
hard material of a timber-yard, without any regard for 
its natural beauty. This is a view to which the deputy 
surveyor would, no doubt, take strong exception, for 
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his main contention is that it is only by enclosing the 
young trees, to protect them from the cattle, from such 
deer as remain, and so on, that you can get your 
woodlands to come to any real beauty at alL He 
summons history to his aid, to show that some of the 
forest woodlands which appeal to us the most strongly 
to-day by their natural beauty, were sown with extreme 
care, and protected from the attacks of cattle. All this 
sounds very like common sense. It is difficult to see 
what chance there is for young trees to take the place 
of the old ones that die of senile decay unless some 
adequate protection is given to their youth ; and unless 
the beauty of the woodlands is thus cared for, it is 
likely to disappear. The idea of turning the forest 
into a manufactory of timber, as its chief aim, seems 
to have been quite abandoned; but the maximum of 
sixteen thousand acres under enclosure at any one 
time is held by the best authorities to be insufficient 
for maintaining, in even tolerably fine condition, the 
present woodland area. Another body, scarcely so 
formally organised as the New Forest Association, 
is directing its energies expressly to restrict within limits 
the Scotch firs, which continue, nevertheless, a constant 
aggression on the beeches and oaks. It is only in 
1766 that the Scotch fir was reintroduced, but since 
that date it has increased and multiplied prodigiously, 
and at such a rate in comparison with other trees that 
there is reason to fear that the New Forest may become 
a new forest indeed in the course of a century or so, 
being composed entirely of the Scottish invader. 

The present government of the forest is in the 
hands of the Commissioner of Woods : under him, 
of the deputy surveyor, who is really the active 
representative of the Crown. He lives at the King's 
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House, at Lyndhurst, and in its hall is held the forest 
court, which still is called by the old name of Swanimota, 
or Swainmote, and there is also one verderer appointed 
by the Crown. Six verderers appointed by the 
commoners (each verderer being obliged to hold a 
minimum qualification in land of seventy acres in, or 
marching with, the forest, to each of which acres forest 
rights must attach) complete the governing body, the 
two parties chiefly concerned being thus represented. 
Cases arise, as has been seen, in which the interests of 
the two parties conflict, and reference has to be made 
to higher tribunals, but all offences against forest law 
(the old crimes of assart and purpresture are still 
perpetrated though the names do not survive) are tried 
in that court. The old name of *' agisters" is kept, 
though the Crown calls them "marksmen." They are 
four in number, and their chief duties are to receive 
the fees in connection with the exercise of the forest 
rights, to report upon any breach of the rights, and to 
see to the marking of the cattle and ponies for identifi- 
cation. The deputy surveyor is responsible for the 
forestry and the game. He sells the timber and has it 
cut, and supervises the plantation of new areas up to 
the limit of the sixteen thousand acres ; and beneath 
his orders and dependent on his appointment are all 
the gamekeepers and woodmen. 

The marking of the ponies is done, as has been 
said, by cutting their tails in a peculiar ridge and furrow 
arrangement that gives them a curious aspect, the 
ponies of different owners wearing their tails differently 
docked. Gilpin has a great account of the "rounding 
up " of the ponies about the time of the forest fairs. 
He describes the riders as being extremely expert 
in the use of the lasso, but this expertness does not 
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seem to survive up to the present time, although some 
of these that have the care of the ponies are wonderfully 
good rough-riders. It is obvious that in a community 
where ponies are the property of so many of the people,, 
the horse-breaking business must be an important one, 
and, as a matter of fact, it appears that, like the charcoal- 
burning, it has been hereditary in certain families for 
many generations. Some of the pony-collecting scenes 
have given fine opportunities of spirited treatment 
by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch, the talented artist of 
the New Forest; and one of her pictures of this 
subject, that was in the Royal Academy, had the high 
honour of being purchased by the trustees of the 
Chantry Bequest The riders are often riding bare- 
backed, often bareheaded, and the wild unkempt manes 
and tails of the ponies, both those that are ridden and 
those that are being crowded together and collected 
for haltering, add not a litrie to the exciting aspect 
of the scene. Some of the ponies engaged in the 
work of " rounding up " the others take quite a scientific 
interest in it, turning short, of their own accord, to 
head oflf a colt that is breaking away in the wrong 
direction. Naturally, it is a business that stirs the 
blood of the riders, and their yells and ejaculations 
form an important part of the entertainment In the 
free and open spaces of the forest it is like a scene 
au naturel from Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. If 
a colt or filly prove particularly unmanageable, they 
have a simple but ingenious way of reducing him or her 
to a standstill. Under ordinary circumstances, no persua- 
sion short of sheer force would induce a forest-bred 
pony to put its foot into a bog, but a scheme with a 
recalcitrant colt is to drive it galloping down a sound 
stretch of ground between two boggy places. Just 
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when It reaches the narrowest point of this sound neck, 
a man who has concealed himself there for the purpose 
jumps up suddenly from the ground and waves his 
arms alarmingly, and the colt in heedless terror dashes 
to one side or the other'and is caught in the bog, where 
he can be haltered and thence be led away» not without 
protests, in captivity. 

Mules used to be bred in some numbers in the 
forest, but, although donkeys abound, there do not 
seem to be any muleis there now. The donkeys are fine 
specimens of their kind, and it is said that they owe 
much of their excellence to an infusion of Spanish blood 
from animals escaping from ships of the great Armada 
wrecked on the Hampshire shore. It might be well 
worth the while of the commoners to turn their atten- 
tion again to the breeding of mules, the more so that 
the value of the cross seems to be more and more 
recognised for army transport The most charming 
of the domestic creatures that we see in the forest are 
the pony and donkey foals. The latter are particularly 
bewitching, with their quaint eyes looking out from 
beneath a towzly forelock. 

Here and there in the heathy parts of the forest 
you may be surprised to see a kind of chess-board 
marking extending over a considerable area. The 
heath has been cut oflf in a square piece, then a space 
has been left, and again a square is excised. You 
might speculate long upon the reason of this singular 
design, until you were informed that this is the style 
of turf or peat cutting prescribed by the law of the 
forest, which is summarised in the phrase "cut one and 
leave two" — cut one square, and leave two. The 
intention is, no doubt, to give the heather a better 
chance of coming together again and mending up 
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than if the area had been continuously stripped. It 
seems to answer its purpose, and might well be 
commended to the notice of the authorities who 
have under their care other commons on which the 
people exercise similar rights. Another excellent 
provision is» that the bracken shall not be cut till 
the late date of 20th September, On some ccxnmons, 
by no means earlier in their growth, bracken cutting 
is permitted at a much earlier date, to the obvious 
injury of the plant. 

The only right, if it is so to be called, that the 
people seem to enjoy quite freely and without any 
restriction at all, is diat of " squoyling " at the squirrels. 
For them there seems to be no close time whatever. 
And yet the " squoyling " does not seem to be done to 
any such extent as to diminish the squirrels' nimibers 
at all. They flourish, fully as much as is good for the 
young timber, in spite of it. The truth is, that the 
"squoyling" is not pursued very persistently. New 
Year's day is the great time for it, and at other 
holiday seasons parties may be made up for "squoyling " 
competitions, to see who will come home widi the 
biggest bag. But the squirrel increases and multiplies, 
notwithstanding that the forest folk enjoy many a 
squirrel pie. 

It is impossible not to perceive how greatly these 
rights and pursuits of the people must have been 
extended by the increased opportunities given by the 
removal of the deer, probably the most salutary 
measure ever passed in the interests of the children 
of the New Forest 
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CHAPTER XIV 

NEW FOREST HUNTING, ANCIENT AND 

MODERN 

OF course it is all fiction and fancy, but still it is 
rather fun, to try to picture to ourselves the 
hunting of which this great New Forest, in some 
ways the most famous royal hunting ground in the 
whole world, has been the scene all through the history 
of man, and even before the date of our island's history. 
We can conceive the prehistoric man such, or perhaps 
such, as Mr. Auberon Herbert finds him on the 
sculpted flints, hunting with his prehistoric weapons, 
such as his flint hatchets, his flint-tipped spears and 
arrowheads, the rather fearsome creatures that must 
have inhabited the forest, and, perhaps, rather seriously 
disputed its possession with him in these days of long 
ago. We do not know much more about this hunting, 
may be, than we do about the hunting of the snark, 
and chiefly, perhaps, have based our mental pictures on 
the prehistoric peeps of Mr. Reed. When we come 
to the comparatively recent days of the red king, of 
Walter Tyrrel, and the rest of them, we are still, no 
doubt, in the probable presence of legend, but it is 
legend that at least tells us an intelligible, even if not 
an accurate, story. We think that we can picture the 
scene — the hounds laid on, the gallop through the 
trees, the winding of the horn. The legend is fairly 
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detailed Towards sundown the king found himself 
alone, separated from his comrades in a clearing where 
he stood shading his eyes from the setting sun. Then 
it was that Walter Tyrrel let fly at the buck (or the 
stag or the boar), and oflf its back (or oflf a tree, which 
somebody records that he saw still standing, but yet 
does not say to have looked very unlike any other 
tree) the arrow glanced, and the cry was " Le roi est 
mort ; Vive le roi ! " Wat Tyrrel was away across the 
forest, over the Avon at Tyrrel's iFord, and to Christ- 
church, where he took boat to Normandy, and stayed at 
home till the new king had time to establish himself 
and recognise the bit of luck that had befallen him 
through that glance of the arrow, and perhaps reward 
the shooter according to his deserts, though Tyrrel, for 
his part, always denied the shot altogether. 

This was the manner of the hunting: bows and 
arrows ; hounds — probably a kind of greyhound or 
perhaps rather heavier, with a touch of boarhound — 
horses — the red king must have temporarily dismounted 
when he was shot — ^hunting horns. The Normans 
probably brought with them a good deal of the old 
science, or, at all events, of the old terms, of hunting 
from La Belle France (though they would not have 
spoken of the fsur land by that name then). But perhaps 
there was not occasion for very much science. The 
game, it would seem, was abundant. It did not 
much matter what you went out to hunt, perhaps. 
Deer — venison to eat — no doubt is the first considera- 
tion. But there are boar, wolf, and hare. These are 
Manwood's beasts of the forests, technically; but we 
have seen reason to suppose that his division was all 
a mistake. Of the deer, there were three kinds in the 
New Forest, red, fallow, and roe. The hart and the 
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hind, being male and female of the first, the buck 
and the doe of the second After a while, according 
to Manwood, the roe was made a beast of warren — 
that is to say, only of the third rank of importance; 
for the first rank was of "beasts of the forest," the 
second of " beasts of the chase," and the third " beasts 
of warren." The reason of this social degradation of 
the poor roe was, according to Manwood, that they 
interfered with, and hustled out, the other deer. That 
a roe should do this to a fallow, and much less to a 
red deer, is not likely a priori^ and we do not find 
modem instances confirming it, so far as my information 
goes. There are, as it appears, a few roe in the 
forest now, but they are a reintroduction, probably, 
like the Scottish fir. They came from Milton, in 
Dorsetshire, so at least it is said; and Milton has 
enough to be able to spare them. They do not seem 
to molest such other deer as are in the New Forest 
to-day, but perhaps there are not enough of them to 
do this. 

Of course there are other things that have gone. 
The hare, which Manwood puts, quite unjustly, into 
pride of place as a beast of the forest, is rara avis. The 
wild boar exists no longer, although Gilpin says that 
there were wild pigs in the forest when he wrote. 
Charles i. introduced some pigs of wild Teutonic habits 
and aspect from Germany. You see even now in the 
forest, and in the wildest and least populated part of 
it, pigs that are wild enough in all appearance — ^, cross 
of the ruddy Tamworth breed has not helped to make 
their aspect less truculent, as we may imagine; but 
if you were to start riding a-pigsticking at any of 
these apparently wild boar, you would be quickly 
shown by an irate commoner that the pig had an owner. 
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The sticking would be great fun, no doubt, and perhaps 
well worth the fine that the pig's owner would expect 
from you as the price of your sport and the reduction 
of his pig to pork, but that you would have to make 
amend, as for a trespass on private property, there is no 
question whatever. They used to stick the wild boar 
in the forest, but it hardly was pig-sticking as we 
understand it. It was rather in the Teutonic way, 
as you may see depicted by Dutch painters. They 
rode after the boar, no doubt, but the dogs, not the 
horses' speed, brought him to bay. The pig could 
dodge a horse with a rider all day long in a wood, 
if the man and horse were without the help of the 
boarhounds. When the boarhounds had bayed him, 
then the man would go in with the long spear, with 
arrow, or with quarrel from a cross-bow, and eventually 
do poor pig, who is as full of life as he is of pluck, 
to death. Or it might be that in search of a boar the 
quarry you started might happen to be a wolf — Man- 
wood has too much honour for him too; he has no 
claim to a place as a beast of the forest in England ; 
Manwood was quoting a Frenchman. If it were a wolf, 
it did not matter much ; you hunted him much in the 
same manner, only that he was a far less troublesome 
fellow to tackle at bay, whether for dogs or for men, 
than the tusked boar. The big boarhounds could 
account by themselves for the grey wolf We may 
presume that the marten, another of Manwood's 
animals, was not very seriously hunted. We find no 
record of its hunting. It was a tree climber ; and when 
•* treed," like a Virginian opossum, no doubt the hunters 
would send an arrow or a quarrel at it and bring it 
down for its fur's sake, not for the sake of its flesh. In 
the S£^me casual way they might put a missile into a fox 
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— the thrill of horror that the idea causes shows how 
far we have advanced beyond our ancestors. The dogs 
would not be likely to catch many foxes in a place like 
the old New Forest — Itene, **the furzy waste," if that 
is the right translation, practically all covert, and with 
the earths unstopped. But marten hunting, or fox 
hunting, probably never entered into their calculations 
as an integral day's sport. Those creatures most likely 
were just incidents, as we shoot a jay when the real 
business is the rocketing pheasant In fact, it is likely 
that a mixed bag was their ideal, as it would be ours if 
we had a chance of realising it, the deer being the 
noblest quarry. But it is probable that if the hounds 
went on track of boar or wolf, only the very purists 
would object, and most would follow on con amore, deem- 
ing the more, and the more various, the merrier. Those 
were the days when England was "merrye," with a 
"ye" — it is a spelling that suggests much more fun 
than when you take off the final " e " ; days of buff 
jerkins, jacks of ale, broken heads but no headaches, 
life imder the greenwood tree, bows and arrows, cross- 
bows and big hunting horns, a great many monks, 
palmers, and ecclesiastics of all sorts. 

One of the pictures we must fancy in connection with 
the New Forest is that of a baron or an abbot, a 
secular or ecclesiastical dignitary (and often the two were 
combined, the disposition erf" the former under the 
garb and name of the latter), travelling with a great 
retinue through the forest, men accoutred and armed 
after the manner of the day. We have seen that great 
prelates on a journey were permitted to take a buck 
and a doe, or a hart and a hind, and, no doubt, they had 
frequent occasion to cross the forest on a visit to 
Beaulieu or Christchurch* They would not take their 
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licensed buck and doe without some fun, some hunting, 
we may be sure. They would have their brace of 
deerhounds ready to uncouple on a chance of sport 
And all the rest to whom it was permitted would 
come with hawk on wrist, ready to fly at the smaller 
game, for we have to remember that hawking was 
among the delights that the forest used to give to 
the men of sport The present deputy surveyor is a 
very great hawker, but I expect he finds better scope 
for the work in the neighbouring open land of Salisbury 
Plain than in the forest itself. In the days of chivalry 
the hawks that a man might keep were fixed for him 
by a law as fully recognised as that which sends in 
to dinner to-day a duchess before a marchioness, with 
the difference that the penalty for a breach of the 
older law would be heavier by several degrees. By 
the great charter of 1224 " Liberty was given to every 
freeholder within the forest of building what he chose 
upon and doing what he pleased with his own land, 
provided he thereby did no hurt to his neighbours. He 
might also keep in his woods nests, or eyries, of 
sparrow-hawks, eagles, falcons, hawks, and hemshaws;"' 

Various special relaxations of the law allowed 
privileged subjects from time to time to chase the 
venison, and the following extracts from Woodward's 
history will help to give an idea of the general way 
of the hunting : " William Briwer had many privileges 
in the New Forest On July 3, 12 19, the bailiffs of 
the forest were ordered to let his dogs chase bucks 
in the forest up till Michaelmas. On August 9, a 
further leave was given for his dogs to chase anything 
in the forest, provided neither bow nor greyhound 
were used." This last proviso seems to open a door 
of dispute as to the precise breeding of the dog used. 
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"Again, on August i8, 1221, an order was given to 
John of Monmouth, or his bailiffs of the New Forest, 
to give, for that season, liberty of chase to the dogs of 
William Briwer. Again, on July 8, 1222, his dogs 
were privileged to run after bucks in the New Forest 
An order of July 30, 1223, allows William Briwer to 
use in the New Forest his buckhounds (Canes damericos 
currentes) provided he used neither bow nor grey- 
hound {leporariumy* 

Besides these special permits for hunting, Wood- 
ward records several cases in which harts and bucks 
were ordered to be given to various great people, 
though it is not said that they were to have the right of 
hunting them for themselves. Thus: "On July 1223, 
an order was given for the Bishop of Salisbury to 
receive five bucks from the New Forest A like 
order for eight bucks was given, September 15, 1226. 
Again, September 3, 1224, the bailiffs of the New 
Forest were ordered to let the bishop have from the 
Forest of Clarendon four bucks against the feast of 
the Blessed Virgin's Nativity. 

"The bailiffs were, June 24, 1221, charged to let 
the king's uncle, William, Earl of Salisbury, have 
ten harts and twenty bucks from the New Forest 
At the same time William Briwer was charged to let 
the earl have five harts from the forest within his 
bailiwick. 

"So, on June 26, 1222, John of Monmouth and his 
bailiffs were ordered to give the earl three harts from 
the New Forest 

"Again, June 3, 1224, Hugh de Nevill was ordered 
to allow William, Earl of Salisbury, to take in the 
New Forest six harts and twelve bucks. 

"On September 8, 1227, John of Monmouth and 
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his bailiffs were ordered to let Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury, have one buck for the marriage feast of 
Mary, her daughter by the late Earl William." 

The following order throws light on the careful 
discrimination which was made between the different 
kinds of hunting dogs: **On August i8, 1227, the 
bailiffs of John of Monmouth were ordered to let 
Master Guy, the king's huntsman, with his stag^- 
hounds, Cervericiisy and John le Fol and John le Bemer, 
huntsmen to Hubert de Burgh, with their stag and 
buckhounds, Cervericiis it damericiis^ take thirty harts 
and as many bucks. The three huntsmen might carry 
one bow apiece." 

Woodward has a note to this, relative to the titk 
used as surname, Berner: "It would appear that 
originally the bemarii, or berners, were those who 
paid the brenage {brenagium) for the maintenance 
of the lord's hounds. Afterwards the word rather 
signified the actual feeders, or those in charge of the 
dogs. So there were yeomen veatres and yeomen 
berners among the king's servants." 

As an interesting fact in some connection with the 
hunting in the forest we may make one further and 
final quotation from Woodward : " The effect of the 
mitigation in the rigour of forest law is seen in the 
order, given September 8, 1227, allowing William 
Sazmuket, then in prison at Winchester on suspicion 
of having killed a fawn {/aone) in the New Forest (he 
and the dead fawn having been found together), to be 
replevied, or let out on safe bail, until the justices of 
the forest should hold their court" 

When you wished, and had the requisite authority, to 
kill a buck in the forest, I presume that the mode would 
be as follows : You would go riding (perhaps you would 
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call it "pricking") through the forest with attendants 
in the picturesque hunting costume of the period, in 
such number as was in accord with the dignity of 
your social degree. You would have a hound or two 
in leash. There would be no difficulty, I presume, in 
finding a deer of some kind to hunt, the forest must 
have been only too full of them, and probabJy the 
chief trouble was, after you had started what we should 
now call a warrantable deer, to keep the hounds on the 
track of him and not let them be diverted by the other 
smaller beasts springing up about him in every thicket 
that he would pass through. Even now the numbers 
of the deer (when there are supposed to be none in the 
eye of the law) are such as to bother the hounds that 
hunt in the New Forest more than a little, so how 
must it have been then ? But probably it was one of 
the great virtues of the hounds, as it is of dogs, where 
they are still used, on a deer forest to-day, to run a 
particular stag or buck through the midst of a herd 
and single him out for their special attentions. This 
was no doubt one of the qualities that it was meant 
to express by the term staunchness — the highest praise 
of all that canine perfection can earn. Of course 
(probably it is not too much to say it was a matter of 
course) you would not let loose " unleash " your dogs, 
or dog, until the buck that was a worthy object of the 
hunt was afoot Then, when you had put him up, the 
hounds would be at once laid on, and away you would 
go after him, pounding through the forest glades, with 
a care for the boggy land below, and for the branches 
of the trees that might knock your head off above, 
with a deal of shouting of the right terms of venery, 
and a deal of blowing of the right notes of the horn, all 
in the correct French style, until you had run your deer 
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to bay. Then you would unstring bow or cross-bow 
and shoot the beast a fatal shaft or quarrel 

Perhaps that may serve as a kind of thumb-nail 
sketch or impression to suggest the old time business. 
It has been rather a fiction of popular belief that no 
deer hunting, in the modem sense, was possible in the 
New Forest until the Deer Removal Act was passed 
Hunting must have been extremely troublesome, on 
account of the excessive numbers of the quarry, as we 
have hinted above; but, at the same time, there is 
evidence enough that it did take place. It is getting 
on for a century and a half now since any king came 
down to hunt in the royal forest; but in the course 
of the long gap of time elapsing between the old-time 
hunting and the hunting with an established pack 
in the New Forest, the formation of the royal buck- 
hound pack had taken place, and these came down 
by special permission, as also others that had occa- 
sionaJ licence given, to hunt the deer in some manner 
much nearer the modem mode, of course, but still in 
some measure marking a transition from the one to 
the other. The uniforms of the attendant forest- 
keepers, as well as of the regular hunt servants, were 
still of the old picturesqueness. On the other hand, 
there was no arrow shaft or quarrel to end the life of 
the hunted stag or buck when brought to bay. It 
was all of the modern time, except the costume. 

The earliest date that I find of a pack of hounds, 
either fox or stag, existing for the express purpose 
of hunting in the forest is 1789. It was a foxhound 
pack, the fox was the object of its pursuit, and it 
seems likely that it had existed for a year or two 
previously to this, although there is nothing on 
record, so far as I am aware, to show it. Also, by 
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permission of the Lords Warden of various times, 
other packs, various packs, came to hunt in the forest 
on occasions; and I imagine that these special per- 
missions came in time, as was very natural, to 
be considered as constituting a customary right At 
all events, it is certain that difficulties and jealousies 
must have arisen, for that is the only explanation to 
account for the curious codes of rules to regulate the 
hunting, and the interests of the different packs. It 
may be worth while to subjoin this, for it is as short 
as it is curious : — 

** ADVERTISEMENT. 

"No hounds are to be permitted to hunt in the 
forest, except the Lord Warden's and the Duke of 
Richmond's (if he should choose to come), but in the 
month of April, viz. from the ist to the 30th, both 
days inclusive. 

**That no pack be suffered to go out more than 
three times in one week, and no hounds to be taken 
out on the intermediate days ; and, to prevent confusion, 
it is agreed that the Lord Warden's hounds are to 
hunt Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Mr. Grove's 
to hunt Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; and no 
more than two packs of hounds to be in the forest 
at the same time. 

"Then any strange pack must give way for the 
time, that there be no more than two packs at one 
time. 

" The earths not to be stopt till half past four in 
the morning, and no hounds to be thrown off till 
five. 

"The earths, during the month of April, not to 
be stopt but by the keepers or their servants. 
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'The keepers have orders not to sufier any fires 
to be lighted on the earths, or any person to stand 
on the earths to keep out the foxes. 

" No tarriers (sic) to be taken out, or foxes di^ in 
the month of April 

"1789. — A. Cunningham. 

" Opposite the Market House, Southampton:' 

So that was the proclamation that was intended 
to make everything smooth, and, no doubt, helped to 
do so. It may be noted that the Duke of Richmond 
had received his permission from the Lord Warden 
preceding him, under whom was drawn up this 
"advertisement" It was a permission confirmed by 
the Duke of Gloucester; and the Duke of Richmond 
was the only man who had permission to use not only 
the king's kennels and stables for his hounds and 
horses, but also the king's house at Lyndhurst, for 
his human retinue. In all likelihood April is the most 
pleasant of all months for hunting in the forest It is 
the time when people are apt to resort to it, after 
the hunting in general is practically over. 

The first hunting of the red deer in the forest, 
according to the modern manner, appears to have taken 
place in 1836, when the then Lord ErroU, Master of the 
Buckhounds, brought down the royal pack to hunt in 
the royal forest With the exception of the fox 
hunting indicated above, there had been little hunting 
at all in the forest, as we may surmise, in the interval 
between the bow-and-arrow days and this year of 1836. 
The deer left to themselves cannot have been a very 
wild or elusive quarry, and such as were wanted for 
eating must have been very easily shot, after the 
introduction of firearms, where their numbers were 
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so large. This first meet in 1836 seems to have been 
a tremendous affair. **At least two thousand people 
were present, including the Duke of Beaufort, Lords 
Cavan, Uxbridge, and Adolphus Fitzclarence, etc" 
The order was that "all the keepers must attend to- 
morrow morning, Tuesday, 27th inst., at Bolton's Beech, 
in their uniform, at eleven o'clock, to attend Her 
Majesty's Hounds, without fail, and the keepers on the 
lower side must harbour a stag." They were all to 
be in their uniforms! This puts the pageant in touch 
with the Middle Ages at once. There were thirteen 
keepers in the forest then ; their uniform was green, 
with gold lace, and they wore buckskin breeches and 
long boots, so that with the servants of the royal hunt 
they must have made a fine show. It appears that this 
first attempt was so successful that the visit of the 
buckhounds to the forest was made an annual affair, 
right on to 1851, the date of the Deer Removal Act. 
It is rather to be gathered that previously to that Act, 
and the shooting down of the deer that was the con- 
sequence of it, the red deer were in very much greater 
numbers as compared with the fallow than they are now. 
They are now only about as one to ten. Of course, 
according to the Act of Parliament, both kinds of deer 
are now "removed," but to say this is to speak in 
the language of legal fiction. Deer remain, and their 
hunting is probably made much more possible by the 
legal removal. In any case, it would have been a hard 
matter to kill down to the last unit so great a number 
in a country of the character of the woodland part (and 
the woodland was probably rather more in comparison 
then) of the New Forest; but apart from that, there 
were all the private estates within and adjoining the 
forest area, that were more or less sanctuaries for the 
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deer, and that the deer had no trouble in entering 
or leaving, over the ordinary fences, as they pleased. 
However it happened, it is quite clear that the fallow 
survived on through the stress and tribulation far more 
successfully than the larger red deer. No doubt they 
would have been able to conceal themselves more 
easily. The deer became less in number, until the 
hounds ceased to come at all from Windsor. This 
gave the local packs their opportunity, of which they 
availed themselves readily enough. The last hunt of 
the royal buckhounds was in 1852, the year following 
the legal removal of the deer, and at once there seems 
to have been a considerable rivalry among several 
owners of harriers and foxhounds as to who should 
hunt the deer that still remained in the country. 
Eventually, however, a distinct subscription pack was 
formed for the hunting of the deer, under the master- 
ship of Mr. Buck worth Powell, who held the reins of 
office for four years, and then handed them to Captain 
Francis Lovell, who appears to have had a genius 
for the noble art He held his office for no less than 
five-and-thirty years, and when he resigned he spoke 
as follows : "I have tried to put somewhat on its 
ancient footing in the New Forest the oldest of all 
English sports, and to show, as the French limier has 
so often shown, how much is to be gained by patience 
in making good a scent after the lapse, not of six or 
seven minutes, but at least of as many hours." Now 
these are words that are worth quoting, for they give an 
idea at once of the character of the hunting in the New 
Forest; they shew at once that this is a country in 
which a man must not so much hunt to ride, as ride to 
hunt. This is true both of the deer hunting and of 
the fox hunting ; but perhaps more true of the former, 
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on account of the peculiar method in which it is 
necessary to test the deer, before laying on the hounds 
to hunt him. To the fox hunter, a fox is a fox and a 
huntable animal, but to the deer hunter there are few, 
indeed, say perhaps one in twenty, of the deer that 
he might rouse in such a country as the New Forest, 
that really are "warrantable," really fit objects of his 
sport. 

To explain how this is, let us take a day's hunting 
of the deer in the forest from its commencement It 
is to be said that the fallow buck is the usual quarry, 
but the red-deer stag is to be preferred. The latter 
is a finer beast, gives the bigger run, and so on; but 
the fallow is far the more common. Let us be con- 
tent with a good fallow buck. In April and August 
the buck only is hunted. In the winter months the 
doe is hunted also. 

The first person to come on the dramatic scene 
of the day is, humanly speaking, the harbourer. 
There is one who, it is true, has to precede even 
him, the buck that he has to harbour, but he is not 
one of the human characters. Readers of Whyte 
Melville's novels, and of other accounts of the stag 
hunting on Exmoor, will be at no loss to understand 
the duties of the harbourer. It is his work to note 
down the covert in which a deer of the huntable 
size and quality has gone for his repose. On 
Exmoor the harbourer will generally detect the 
whereabouts of his "warrantable" deer by the 
"slot" or impression of its cloven hoof where it 
entered the covert The harbourer of the New 
Forest appears to adopt a more simple method. 
He will mount, at daybreak, a tree that gives him 
a convenient oudook over the open spaces in which 
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his experience tells him that deer are most likely to 
be feeding. Thence he will take his observations. 
Having seen a buck that he perceives to be of the 
quality wanted, he will watch it carefully, and as 
closely as may be will locate the place of its morning 
siesta. It may be that he will be able to see that 
it not only entered a certain patch of covert, but 
also that it did not leave it on the farther side. Or 
it may be that he will only be able to acquire this 
certainty, if at all, by studying the tracks or slot of 
deer on the side of the covert hidden from his 
former view-point At all events, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he will have been able to deduce very 
fairly, if on no further evidence than the pace at 
which the buck was travelling when last seen, where 
he is likely to lie down to rest; and all this news 
he will impart to the ear of the master, so soon as 
ever the latter comes up with the hounds. Naturally, 
it is not always possible so to "harbour" a buck at 
all. If the morning be misty the harbourer can 
have done and seen nothing. But consider for a 
moment the lovely scene to which this business of 
harbouring the buck must of necessity introduce those 
who follow it — the rising of the sun over the forest 
trees, the gradual lifting of the mists, the change 
from the colourlessness of dusk to the pearly grey 
of dawn, followed by the gradual mellowing of 
the light and the tracing of constantly clearer de- 
tails of light and shade, until the sun begins to fall 
strongly on the buck who is grazing in a forest 
glade or stealing the turnips or other produce of 
some neighbouring agricultural land. Then the deer 
will begin to move, and from their movements and 
other indications the skilled harbourer will deduce, 
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as best he may, their likely whereabouts many hours 
later. 

That is a point in the whole problem that it is 
well not to miss — the length of time that has to elapse 
between the harbouring of the deer, say at six or 
earlier in the morning, and the start to hunt for him, 
say five or six hours later. It is a point to be con- 
sidered in estimating the intelligence and the delicate 
keenness of scent in hounds that are to find the 
buck after so long an interval. In the meantime 
it behoves the harbourer to exercise great caution. 
If he has any thought of making a circuit to see 
whether the buck has come out on the far side of 
a covert, he must wait to do this, if the wind inclines 
dangerously toward the place where he believes the 
buck to be, until the creature has settled down to 
a repose in which its keen senses are not at their 
fullest alertness. The scold of a jay may rouse its 
suspicions at any moment On the whole, the 
harbourers of the New Forest appear to prefer 
to rely mainly on the intimations given them by 
the pace of the deer's movement, and its general 
demeanour, when last seen, and to deduce thence 
the spot in which it is likely to make its temporary 
bed, rather than to run risks of alarming it by 
attempting to locate it with great accuracy. 

Then, at eleven o'clock or so, after all this long 
interval, the meet gathers together, and the hounds 
quickly are laid on the scent. The body of the 
hounds will be held in leashes, by men on foot 
But besides these are two couple of "tufters," old 
hounds of proved nose and docility, under such 
discipline that even when in full cry on the scent 
of tlie hunted deer they can be whipped off at 
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once by anyone that gets to their heads. In former 
days it was said to be the custom to send in the 
tufters in couples, two coupled together, and a long 
band of leather trailing from the couple, so that a 
man stepping on the band could check the hounds. 
It was exactly like the check-string that dog-breakers 
often use when training a pointer or setter that 
shows a tendency to run in. But this seems to be 
wholly abandoned now, and the canine culture to 
be wholly superior to the need of such rude modes 
of repression. 

Of course it seldom happens that the buck is by 
himself, either when he is seen to enter the covert, 
or when the hounds come upon him, drawing up to 
him with infinite patience and staunchness, in his 
place of repose. It is this quality in the hounds, this 
patient and plodding working out of a long cold 
scent, that arouses the admiration of the fox hunter, 
who is apt to see the foxhound of the modern class 
showing qualities of speed rather than those that 
used to be more greatJy valued by our forefathers. 
Yet the performances of these hounds in the forest — 
all are or were drafted from foxhound packs — show 
that the ancient possession of the breed belongs to 
it yet, and is to be developed whenever it is re- 
quired. The hounds will follow their quarry across 
streams, boggy places, and all that is apt to puzzle 
the keenest nose and cleverest canine head, until at 
length they are upon him, and the music of their 
voices announces that the buck is afoot. 

But it is more than likely that not only he, 
but several comrades, not warrantable deer, in all 
probability, are astir likewise. And now we see 
the value and the necessity of the **tuft" If the whole 
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pack had been employed in puzzling out the cold 
scent of the buck they might perhaps have roused 
him sooner, although this even is highly doubtful. 
But, granted that, what would be happening now 
that there are four or five deer, let us say, all starting 
up at once, all dashing through the undergrowth and 
beneath the trees in various ways ? What would 
be happening, of course, is that the pack would have 
scattered likewise, and the day of the field would 
have been spent in hunting the hounds, to get them 
back, rather than the deer. But as it is, the two 
couple of tufters employed cannot have split into 
more than four parties at most Of these, one, it 
is reasonable to think, will be on the track of the 
one warrantable buck that was harboured in here 
in the early morning, and the others, being well- 
broken hounds, will relinquish the scent they are on 
as soon as they are headed by the huntsman, the 
whip, or anyone whose voice of command they know. 
They can be brought back at the heels of the horses, 
the rest of the pack will be hurried up after the one 
hound whom we are supposing to have hit by lucky 
chance on the track of the buck that is a worthy 
quarry, the pack is laid on the scent, and the hunt 
enters on its third phase. The buck has been 
harboured, tufted, and now is to be hunted to the 
death, unless, indeed, his speed or his cunning avails 
him to make good his escape. 

In neither quality is he at all deficient. In the 
case of a red-deer stag it is perfectly marvellous how 
quickly he will go through thick undergrowth and 
woodland in spite of the great horns that would 
seem likely to be such a formidable impediment. 
The smaller fallow is less of a surprise in the rapidity 
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of his going through such encumbered woodland, 
but still he is surprising enough. And in cunning 
he yields neither to the fox nor to the red deer. All 
the tricks of going down a stream, to conceal his 
scent, are known to him, and the doubling back on 
his tracks, like the hunted hare. And here, again, 
no less than in the tufting, the hunter of the shires 
is apt to be struck by the close nose-work of the 
hounds, by their genuine hunting qualities, — in fact, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the hounds and 
those who broke them to this patient footing out of 
a difficult scent, owe a very great deal to Captain 
Francis Lovell, who had the hounds so long, was 
such a consummate master of his art, and, besides, 
a fine horseman, as George Whyte Melville has put 
on evidence. The very first of the modern stag 
hunters who came into the forest with a pack was 
a man of fame as huntsman, Charles Davis, so that 
from the start a good tradition was brought in. 

The fallow buck tries the stratagem to which the 
Exmoor deer resort so often, of hunting up a smaller 
one of his own kind to take off the pursuit of the 
hounds, while he lies to rest awhile in the lair from 
which he has roused the other. Yet it is known 
that he never will use this bed for long; he will 
but lie awhile in it to cool, not long enough to stiffen. 
Then, cooler, and so giving off less scent, he will 
be off again before the chase has returned to him. 
Another of his devices is to "soil," as it is termed, 
in a pond or running water, whereby the pores are 
closed and the scent is made the more difficult to 
follow. 

These are the devices that his head teaches him. 
For the country over which his quick hoofs will 
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carry him, we know what its character is — the wood- 
lands, the stretches of heather, like Exmoor itself, 
and often the cultivated lands and the enclosed 
manors that will give plenty of fencing. If the 
quarry had happened by luck to be a red-deer stag, 
instead of a buck, it is likely that the run would 
be a good deal longer, and he would show greater 
boldness in facing the open and trusting to his speed. 
But, for the hunting qualities, it is not to be said 
that one is better than the other, although individuals 
who come out with the hounds have their own 
partialities. 

When the stag or buck is at length brought to 
bay, one hears people express some wonder that they 
do not do more damage to the hounds, show more 
fight, than is commonly the case. But what can 
you expect of them? Face the hounds they always 
do, and will. But can you expect a grass-fed animal, 
that has been run until it is on the point of dropping, 
to charge again and again at the hounds with 
fresh vigour? Certainly it is not to be expected, 
and as certainly it is not to be desired. The wound 
of a stag's or buck's horn is severe and dangerous 
enough, whether for men or dogs, and we do not 
want either of them to be injured more often than 
they are. 

I have been assured by those whose authority is 
good that there are now "no roe deer" in the forest; 
but, with all respect, such a negative is extremely 
hard to prove of such a shy and evasive animal, and I 
have seen roe lately so near the forest that I venture 
to question it. Anyone who has lived for any length 
of time in a country frequented by roe deer, and knows 
how easy it is to pass again and again through a small 
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coppice which one knows to be tenanted by them, 
without seeing a sign of them, will find it very easy 
to believe that the forest may be traversed again and 
again without a sight of them. They do not go in 
herds like the red deer and the fallow, but singly or in 
pairs and small families. But, in any case, it is certain 
enough that the master with his present pack does not 
hunt them, which is for the moment the main point 

While the deer hunting in the forest has these 
special features, and gives many a good gallop over 
the heather and the enclosed and private lands adjoin- 
ing or within the forest, the fox hunting falls rather far 
short of the ideal. Again, however, it is a style of 
hunting that calls out all the best qualities of the 
hounds in picking out a scent, so that the saying 
is again justified that the New Forest is the worst 
place possible for those that hunt to ride, but the best 
possible for those that ride to hunt But, even so, some 
exception must be taken to this statement, because of 
the great difficulty of closely watching hounds at work 
in such a country as the woodland part of the forest, 
where usually the fox is to be found. Especially 
is this difficulty troublesome at the time when it 
is most interesting to watch the working of the 
hounds, that is to say, when the young hounds are 
taken out cub hunting. At this season the bracken 
is still high, and very little of the individual behaviour 
of hounds can be noticed. Nevertheless, people do 
contrive to get a great amount of good fun and of 
good fox hunting, in the old-fashioned sense, in the 
New Forest, and they get it, and their other sport, at 
a very moderate outlay. One of the interests of the 
day's hunting is to avoid the bogs. Where the green 
surface looks most beautiful and inviting, there the 
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soft padding will receive horse and rider in a most 
loving embrace that may take men with spades and 
ropes to unloose. The New Forest pony, or any horse 
bred in the forest, gets very cunning about boggy 
places, and it would take as many men and ropes to 
get him into one of them as to get him out But though 
there is not, as a rule, a great deal of galloping in the 
fox hunting in the forest, perhaps something rather more 
powerful than the local pony is best for the business. 
At any rate, there are many men who bring down their 
horses from other countries where the bogs are not 
a feature, and perhaps these are they that we see 
floundering in the marshy places that they have too 
carelessly or boldly tried to g^lop over. Now and 
again a fox may be pushed over tiie open moorland, 
and then there is as good a gallop as the heart of man 
can desire. 

One other principal beast of venery there is in the 
New Forest, the otter. He is a most pleasant beast, 
and if he does some damage in killing fish, it is damage 
that goes for less in the New Forest than almost any 
other place that could be named, for the fish of the 
forest themselves are of so very little account But 
with Mr. Collier's hounds the very best of sport has 
been had in hunting the otter up and down the most 
picturesque streams of the forest, the deep-voiced 
hounds making the woodland resound again with their 
music, as they swim down stream sniffing the scent, that 
is left even over the running water, by the line of 
bubbles that marks the subaqueous passage of the otter. 
At a shallow below, some artful old hound will be found 
ready for him if he shows out of the water there. Yet, 
with all the cunning and energy of the field, both human 
and canine, the wild amphibious creature, at home in 
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either element, is more often than not too many for 
them. Such, at least, is the experience of the present 
writer. One writes as one has seen. But saying this 
is not detracting in any measure from the great delight 
of the sport. Indeed, we cannot but wish well to the 
hunted thing that in such surroundings does hardly any 
harm, is of no great use when dead, and gives us the 
excuse and the excitement of dashing up and down 
the beautifully glancing and rippling stream, among 
the bracken and verdant woodland, perchance past 
clumps of the Osmunda regalis^ the royal fern, — though 
I fear this grows more rare as the tourists steal it, — 
and of what someone, with glittering alliteration, has 
called the ** golden glory of the gorse." It is all very 
delightful I must maintain what I have said before, 
that this New Forest is the very paradise of the 
sportsman whose purse is shallow. He can hunt 
stag, fox, and otter most economically; for twenty 
sovereigns he can buy a licence to shoot, or to walk 
with his gun and discharge it at sufficient intervals to 
keep his interest awake, during all the shooting months 
of the year ; and he has the most beautiful wild park 
in all England to roam over as if it were his private 
property. There may be other places where a man 
can have all these advantages at equal cost, but, 
assuredly, if there are such places they are not to be 
found in populous little England. To find them we 
must forego home and country and live in a land that 
is not our own, where neighbours are few and far 
between, where the climate is in all likelihood less 
agreeable, and where the drawbacks more than com- 
pensate for the advantages. If all this be written with 
an enthusiasm that may raise a smile, let it be ascribed, 
of grace, to the appreciation of this beautiful region^ an 
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appreciation which can hardly fail to be shared by any 
that are disposed to make themselves acquainted with it. 

So far as I have been able to trace the succession, 
the masters of the deerhounds, from the commencement 
to the present date, has been as follows : — 

After Mr. Buckworth Powell, who hunted them 
with the sons of Mr. Morant, of Brockenhurst, as 
his whips, came Captain Lovell, who resigned, amid 
universal regret, in 1893. For two years Mr. Walker 
then hunted the hounds by himself, and in 1895 Mr. 
Kelly became associated with him in a joint mastership ; 
and the latter is now master, with the kennels at 
Northerwood, near Lyndhurst, hunting two days a 
week. April is the most favourite season, when the 
buck only is hunted, and the fields are largest 

Of the foxhounds, it would appear that the first 
masters of an irregular pack — perhaps "trencher fed," 
as it is termed, for the most part, but of this I am 
not sure — ^were Mr. Grove and Mr. Poole, in 1781. 
Shordy after this date Mr. Vincent Hawkins Gilbert, of 
Lambscorner, was appointed M.F.H. of a regular sub- 
scription pack, formed at Romsey, but with kennels 
at Northwood. He held office until his death in 
1798, when he was succeeded by Mr. John Compton, 
of Minstead. One of the Sebrights was huntsman 
both with Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Compton, and this 
Sebright was father to the celebrated Tom of that 
name, who is so well known to all who have hunted 
with Lord Fitzwilliam's hounds. Mr. John Warde 
succeeded Mr. Compton in the mastership in 1808, 
with kennels at first at the King's House in Lyndhurst, 
and later at Foxleaze, just outside the village. Abbey 
was his huntsman. Then Mr. NicoU succeeded to the 
mastership in 18 14, hunting the hounds himself for 
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fourteen years, when he sold the pack for a thousand 
pounds to the then Lord Kintore, He was followed by 
Mr. William Wyndham, who also was his own huntsman, 
and kept the hounds at Burnford House in Bramshaw. 
Mr. Codrington succeeded him, after ten years, both in 
mastership and hunting of the hounds and in residence 
at Burnford House ; and at Mr. Codrington's death, in 
1842, Captain Lindsay Sheddon took over the hounds 
and hunted them for eleven years, during which time 
the present hunt kennels were built at Furzy Lawn, 
some three miles from Lyndhurst The ground for 
the kennels appears to have been given by Mr. Compton, 
of Minstead, on the understanding that if for two years 
in succession no hounds should be kept in the kennels 
they should become the property of the ground owner. 
Captain Sheddon resigned in favour of Mr. Theobald 
in 1853, but the latter held the office for only a year, 
and was then succeeded by the Reverend Mr. Timson, 
of Tatchbury Mount. Mr. Timson was master for five 
years, and was followed by Mr. Morant, who hunted 
the hounds for just ten years, that is to say, till 1869, 
when Mr. Standish took them over and hunted them 
till 1874. Then came Sir R. Graham for four years, and 
after him Mr. George Meyrick from 1878 to 1885, 
in which year part of the country was given over to 
Mr. Mills, of Bisterne, who had hunted the harriers for 
many years, and was succeeded by Sir John Thursby. 
As for the original pack, it passed into the master- 
ship of Major Brown for one year only, and then to 
Mr. Bradburne, of Lyburn, who held office for three 
years. Mr. Bradbume's successor was Mr. Pearce, 
of Little Testwood. Then in 1894 came Mr. Henry 
Powell, from whom the hounds were taken ovjer by the 
present master, Mr. Compton, of Minstead. At the 
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end of the eighteenth century, therefore, we find a 
Compton of M instead hunting the New -Forest fox- 
hounds, and again a Compton of Minstead'in the same 
office at the beginning of the twentieth — a notable 
record to which there has never been perhaps but one 
who could have done full justice, the late lamented and 
gifted lecturer on "'untinV' Mr. Jorrocks, of Handle/ 
Cross, 
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CHAPTER XV 

SOME DETAILS OF THE NEW FORESTS 

BEAUTY 

IN the course of performing in some feeble manner 
the task of endeavouring to convey to those 
who have not seen the original, an idea of what 
this New Forest and its neighbourhood are like, it is 
inevitable that one must in the end succumb to the 
temptation of attempting the impossible, of trying to 
give in word-painting some faint impression of certain 
striking details of the picturesque. These are set forth 
in far more vivid {i.e. life-like) colours by the artists 
of the illustrations than the black and white medium 
of written words can hope to show them. Already I 
have mentioned the magnificence of the extended sylvan 
view that one gets as one rests on the crest of the 
hill before descending the valley in which stands the 
Rufus Stone. There are few points of vantage in 
Great Britain that have the like to show in its way, 
and all the length of this ridge on which the road runs 
from Stoney Cross till it descends, past Picket Post, 
into the valley of the Avon, changing the scene from 
moor and woodland to the pastoral fields and water 
meadows, with the silvery poplar-fringed river going 
down the midst — all the length of this road gives views 
on the one side and the other that are very fine. As 
details in the scene, one may notice the good effect 
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of the out-cropping quarries, where the stone has been 
taken for the roads or other uses. These show up in 
yellowish-ochre patches amongst the purple of the 
heather. Sometimes the stone has the tint of the iron 
with which all this soil is impregnated so richly. The 
views would lose much in their variety if they lacked 
these notes that are due to man's workmanship. The 
contours of the roads, winding in sinuous yellow lines 
over the moorland, then vanishing into a stretch of 
woodland, again to reappear in the far distance, would 
be greatly missed if they were removed. No doubt 
we accept them with a good deal of unconsciousness 
of their value as they lie there so inevitably before us. 
The aspect of the roads, it may be observed, has its 
value in the general effect, not only by reason of 
their form and colour, but also by the element of specu- 
lation that they cannot fail to suggest to our minds, 
although we may pay no attention to following out 
the ideas thereby presented. But they cannot fail to 
suggest speculations as to their "why" and "whither" 
— they are, at all events, human avenues that our fellow- 
beings use, even if we ourselves are not going to use 
that particular avenue which we are now looking at 
Here and there, as the road dips down to cross a little 
valley, we find it going over a rippling stream with an 
old stone bridge, the hues of moss lichen and of wind 
and weather on the masonry, the delicacy of the birch 
foliage, falling in clusters like gathered lacework over- 
hanging it, and beside it the beautiful white silver of 
the birches' stems. Up the glen there is a glimpse 
of here the glancing water, of there the grass, emerald 
green with the perpetual moisture, the golden glint off 
the fronds of the bracken everywhere, and the rufous 
yellow of the cliffs of the little streamlet ^ 
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Let us take now one of the roads, it hardly matters 
which, that crosses up or down into the heart of 
the woodland region. A charm of these roads that 
go through the wooded portions of the New Forest 
is the wide margin of green turf that they have 
commonly on either side. Some of the roads will be 
enclosed with a wooden post and rails from the 
surrounding woodland, but some will go meav^dering 
through the woods with no such fence. Along many 
of the roads, beside them on the turf-grown margins, 
spring masses of the yellow ragwort It is a plant 
that is not pleasant^ nor very beautiful, when you 
examine it in careful detail, but thrown down thus, 
in a noble profusion, like a strip of most glowing 
gold on either side the road, it has an effect hardly to 
be matched. It is of a barbaric splendour — wasteful, 
prodigal. Its strips narrow away, as the road itself 
narrows, until they lose themselves, to become mere 
vanishing threads of yellow in the distance. 

Take now, as we are on the high roads, another 
aspect of the peculiar beauty that they show us. Take 
a road that enters, from an open space, the gloom 
and shadow of the wood. There is a purple — a dark 
and yet a colour-filled — mystery about it as it dives out 
of the sunlight into the gloom, that gives promise 
of all sorts of delightful fairy-lands and secrets within. 
The summer haze and heat mirage, that make all 
the space seem to quiver, is full of this same mystery 
and suggestion of secrets; the sunbeams fall across 
the shadowed spaces in dancing rays. 

It is a promise that the forest will keep. It will 
not fail you. Under the beech trees, as we know, 
where their foliage is dense overhead, nothing will 
^row. You will see acres and acres that are practically 
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descJate. But what a beautiful desolation it is. The 
hue of the ground where the beech leaves have fallen 
is indescribably lovely. But is it brown, is it red, is 
it purple ? It seems to be all these in turn, and yet not 
precisely any one of these, but a blend of them all, 
if that be possible. The stems, the solemn stems, 
smooth as columns of marble, are of a purplish grey, 
the very colour of marble ; and singularly suggestive, 
too, is the whole scene, with its religious gloom under 
the shadowing roof of leaves, of a great cathedral erf 
nature's building, for which those smooth bare trunks 
are the pillars, the supporters. There is a general 
impression of gloom through it all, and yet it is a 
luminous gloom, if one is permitted to call it so, a 
gloom that is lit through with the sunlight transmitted 
down by the translucent leaves that form the roof of it 
all. Here and there, as if sent through a window, 
shafts of pure sunlight break through an opening of 
the leaves, and light the wonderful floor into coruscation 
of colour quite beyond the description of an artist 
in any media known to man. 

Out of the beech wood, pass into the wood where 
the pillars of the great cathedral are of the tree stems 
of the fir trees, instead of the grey purple of the 
beeches. These stems are as gnarled and channelled 
in the bark as the others were smooth and even. 
Here, too, the ground, where it is bare of vegetation, 
is ruddy, this time with the dropped needles of the 
pine instead of the crisp leaves of the beech. But 
here the wealth of the undergrowth is as remarkable as 
its poverty under the beeches. It is rarely, indeed, 
that the vacant space is left, where we may see the 
floor of pine-needle carpeting. As a rule, the lovely 
bracken is ubiquitous, bracken sometimes of the height 
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of small forest trees itself, but more commonly of some 
three to five feet high. Elsewhere I have spoken of 
the great variety of the colour of the bracken at 
different seasons — ^its tender green in spring, its summer 
maturity, its golden gleam a day or two after the 
first touch of frost, and fiAally, the ruddy russet into 
which it settles down for its winter weeds. But now, 
for the moment, it is on one aspect of it alone that I 
would ask you to centre attention, the aspect in which 
it is most familiar, in its green of summer hue. It is 
less beautiful then, perhaps, when we take one plant by 
itself, than at any other time of its growth, but when 
we look at the way in which it fills the canvas of 
the general effect, it is most noteworthy. It is note- 
worthy, especially, for the effect given by the succession 
of horizontal planes that it shows — ^planes that are dark 
below, with a gleam of the very colour of sunlight 
itself above. And these are repeated infinitely. As 
far as the eye can see through the wilderness of 
bracken forms, the gleaming golden fronds go receding 
into the distance, while beside them, or cutting them 
across, as if to emphasise their horizontality, come 
the absolutely vertical stems from which they extend 
themselves. The bracken has this peculiarity of form, 
a very beautiful one, that it shares with no other 
floral work that I know of, to produce anything like 
the same effect And all this alternation of the bright 
gold above and the dark below, with the yellow stems 
rising up through it, is so perfect as an undergrowth 
to the majestic stems of the big Scotch firs, and makes 
such a delightful play of light and shade to contrast 
with the purple gloom beneath a mass of the solid 
Scotch fir foliage. There are those who say hard 
things of the Scotch fir, and gready will it be regretted 
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if it should extend much more than it has extended 
already, to the detriment of such perhaps nobler trees 
as the oaks and beeches ; but though the Scotch fir is a 
poor thing enough in the early years of its life, when 
it has attained to any dignity of height and age it 
becomes a fine tree, with touches of colour that the 
other trees cannot match — the hoary silver where 
the light touches the upper sides of the boughs, the 
rich depth of shade below, and the bright russet 
of the trunk and boughs. I hold no brief for the 
Scotch firf and fully think that its invasion should 
be checked if possible; but, for all that, it has its 
own merits and beauties, and we do not help to 
check its terrible rate of increase by shutting our eyes 
to them. 

There is undergrowth in profusion, other than 
that of the bracken. There is the gorse, the golden 
furze, of its two kinds, the large and the dwarf, 
but golden blossomed always, and nearly always one 
or the other kind in flower, so that we may say with 
Whyte Melville, in the proverb quoted before, that 
when kissing is out of fashion then is the gorse out 
of bloom. The larger kind is a mass of golden 
blossom every here and there in the forest, in the 
time of its appearance in bloom — that is to say, at 
all times from December to May inclusive, and from 
August to October. As the heather loses its own 
purple glory it will be more and more bespangled 
with the bloom of the dwarf furze, like stars fallen 
from the sky. The blackberry and the briar rose 
climb here with a vigour which suggests that 
Bume-Jones came to the New Forest to study for 
his "Romaunt of the Briar Rose"; but of all the 
climbers, you will look with the greatest admiration 
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at the masses of the honeysuckle, the strength and 
extent of the far-reaching stems, but, above all, 
the immense, the tropical, masses of the foliage, and 
of the yellow and purple blossom giving out its 
fragrance far and wide into the still sylvan air, 
while a perpetual humming assails your ears of 
the bees hovering about it and making their honey. 
You have to bend low to creep your way beneath 
this tangle of honeysuckle, of convolvulus, and of briar 
rose, and an avalanche of the purple-tinged delicate 
petals of the rose comes tumbling over your bead 
and shoulders as you work your way through, to 
the manifest disturbance of much insect life, as well 
as to the ruin of some of the most delicate work 
of Flora. But Flora is no niggard with her gifts. 
As you come out from this tangle into a com- 
paratively open space, you are struck, may be, by 
the beauty of the fine forms of a birch tree's foliage 
falling earthwards, with a background of sombre 
Scotch firs in the shadow behind it The birch 
may mean, in all likelihood, the presence of water, 
and, as you look across the clear space between the 
tangle you have left and the tree, you may be 
conscious of that general effect of an opalescent tint 
that comes from the various hues of the plants and 
colours that you find in the presence of stagnant 
water. There are the bog myrtle, with its mysterious 
bloom of who shall say what tint exactly ; the cuckoo- 
spit, as it is called with strange inelegance, its whitish 
blossom tinged by the rainbow ; and amongst the moss 
and the upspringing rushes there is water actually 
lying in places, with that metallic shimmer or scum 
upon it that is the result, not of any insanitary 
presence, but of the iron ore which it has washed 
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or soaked up from the soil The whole effect is 
little short of prismatic. 

Examine the floral forms more in detail — they 
are well worth the while. The many varieties of 
the mosses are each more beautiful, as it seems, 
than the last. Going through the big wood, which 
we have left, there was a profusion of grey lichen 
in places on the stems of the big trees, adding to 
their appearance of hoary age. Here there is moss 
of a richer, more succulent, species, with all the forms, 
in little, of tropical tree ferns. It is worth your while 
to take out your magnifying glass to do them the 
greater honour and justice. On the trunks of the 
aged trees, where decay has assailed them, you 
may see strange forms and colours of fungus that 
might have inspired Sir Noel Paton's brush; and 
you would not greatly wonder if you were to see, 
as he no doubt did see. Puck and the fairies, with 
Oberon and Titania, playing at hide-and-seek, or 
other more discreet games among them. Some of 
the local people would perhaps tell you that they 
still are there. At all events, your magnifying glass 
will show you a population fully as wonderful. Ycxi 
are in the land, par excellence^ for a midsummer 
night's dream. 

As you go round this bit of boggy land you may 
find, there, just on the sound ground and overhanging 
the bog, such a glorious mass of polypody fern as no 
other part of England perhaps can show you. You 
are slapped in the face by a tongue of some green 
thing as you reach the farther side of the bog, and 
there is the polypody again, springing from the niche 
in the hole of a great oak. Even in winter you may 
see its greenery draping, as with a kindly garment, the 
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rugged nakedness of the immense oak limbs, growing 
from every available rooting-place. Farther over the 
mosses, so varied, so luxuriant, and so beautiful in 
shape and colour, of the boggy patch that you have 
lately circumvented, you may see a portion of it fairly 
aglow with the flowers of the yellow Marsh St John's 
wort On the farther, more open, marsh land, the 
character of the flora is more emphatically that of 
nature's bog gardens — the myrtle, the golden withy, 
the mosses, the St John's wort, and the tender pink 
of the bog pimpernel combining to make the opalescent 
effect of the whole, to suggest which the artist would 
fain find some medium to dissolve the rainbow for his 
palette. Along the rim of the marsh land the purple 
and the yellow loosestrife are stretching their long 
spidery limbs and tossing their light delicate blooms 
in a profusion that you are not likely to find anywhere 
outside the forest borders, a profusion favoured alike 
by the warm climate and the damp soil that their 
roots can work in and satiate their thirst On the 
courses of the small streams you will see them, too, 
in greatest abundance, forming, with the honeysuckle, 
arbours of delight that look as if they had been stolen 
straight from fairy-land. 

In real river scenery the forest is not rich. There 
are the Lymington and Beaulieu Rivers, it is true, but 
where these are strictly within the forest bounds, ** river," 
for the most part, is too large a word for them. But 
even on them you may occasionally see the beauty of 
still stretches of silvern water, overhung by the willow 
of scarcely less silvern leaf, bordered with the flags and 
buUrushes, home of the coots and moorhens, and with 
banks of emerald grass. But, generally, the forest 
streams have more of the glancing, hurrying life and 
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beauty of the "prattling brook," than of the placid 
serenity of the river. They have the light and play of 
perpetually changing surfaces, here a patch of amber, 
there a fleck of foam, and everywhere draped with the 
ferns gracefully bending over them as if to see them- 
selves in the mirror of the water, and everywhere 
permeated with the yellow-green sunlight transmitted 
through the foliage overhead. Now and again you 
may find a still, deep (comparative, of course, in its 
profundity) pool ; and to lie beside such an one and 
gaze upon its surface, which, unruffled itself, is the 
mirror of a thousand dancing shapes and changing 
colours from the stir of the wind in the foliage overhead, 
is to enjoy a series of beautiful and strange dissolving 
views. 

Almost, but not quite, in touch with the forest is 
perhaps the most lovely and most typical river scenery 
in England, where the wide Avon flows down smooth 
and serene beneath the great poplars and willows over- 
hanging it, or through the lush water-meadows rich in 
the finest pasturage. This, however, though so near, 
does not of right belong to the New Forest now, — it 
is a type of scenery very far removed from that which 
the New Forest shows us, — but there was a time at 
which the Avon did not even form, but fell within, the 
forest's western bound for a good many miles of its 
placid course. 

For the extended views, we have seen already 
that all that high ridge in the north of the forest gives 
such as are not to be surpassed in any part ; and south- 
ward of that there is Burley Beacon, which shows 
virtually the same features from rather a different point 
of view. Again, from Beaulieu Heath there are wide 
views of great beauty. For the forester, in a general 
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way of speaking, the sun has its morning up-rising 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight ; 
it is thence, as the ancients would say, that his chariot 
comes forth for him to ride across the heaven until 
he goes down to his nightly bath in the Western 
Ocean. Now this affair of the sun's up-rising is one 
that does not enter much into the day, according to 
the reckoning of the man of ordinary hours, but if, for 
once, the visitor to the New Forest can shake himsetf 
out of his common groove, and will arise on a fine 
summer's morning and go forth to any of these points 
of view (and I would name Beaulieu Heath, or that 
part of the heath which lies between Brockenhurst and 
Beaulieu, more particularly), and would there watch this 
marvellous spectacle, which he daily misses almost all 
his life through, he will be well repaid the trouble. 
To describe it, who shall attempt, without the palette 
of a Turner ? — the first faint greyness stealing over the 
murk of night, the greyness tinged to a tender ydlow, 
the outlines of the distant island dimly becoming visible, 
the earth winning back some of the colour of which 
night has robbed her, the mists becoming luminous, 
the gossamers on the nearer heath shimmering into 
light conspicuous with the myriad dew-drops spang- 
ling them, the distant outlines every moment becoming 
stronger and touched with a constantly warmer colour, 
until the great ball of the sun, distorted by the haze, 
comes like a lantern over the far horizon and climbs 
the heaven, gradually lessening to its normal size as it 
shoots its beams more strongly and directly to dispel 
the mists of night ? Who can even suggest the mystery 
and the glory of it all ? And now the sun may shoot 
you a gleam at an eye-blinding angle right off the 
water of the wide estuary at Beaulieu, and you may go 
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home to breakfast, for though there is all the beauty 
of the day before you, it is a beauty that you quite 
well know; there is no more, for the moment, of the 
new and mysterious revelation of the dawn. That is 
a glorious sight; and I would have you be, by pre- 
ference, on the heath above Beaulieu to see it 

Again, it is from the same view-point that you may 
see most gloriously the more familiar vision of the 
sun setting to its rest behind the stretches of the forest 
trees, their tops aglow with its crimson radiance, and the 
many ridges of the woodland fading in more and more 
delicate outline and colour as they recede to that distance 
where land and sky are lost together in the glowing 
haze. Here you may stay till the colour fades out of 
the heaven, the crimson lines change to pearly grey, 
then to a deep and solemn purple, and, finally, all colour 
is lost in the monotone of night. The fern owls and 
the bats are about you, and on your return you meet 
the lepidopterist, with his sugaring can and lantern, going 
like a will-o'-wisp among the trees. 

You can get view-points down in and about Beaulieu 
village itself, whence you see the sun set with a very 
grand effect, having the present house of Lord 
Montagu, that was the abbey, as a fine object in the 
foreground. With some manoeuvring you may even 
catch it so as to get the glow of the western heavens 
reflected to you off the waters of the lake — ^an added 
element of beauty. 

From the upper ground, both from the heath and from 
the cultivated land, if you have the permission to tres- 
pass, you get charming views down upon the Beaulieu 
buildings and the lake and estuary; and, following up 
the course of the Beaulieu River, you get glimpses 
back that will reward you for your labour. 
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But the beauties are legion. There is but one 
manner of appreciating them — to read no written 
description, but to go and see. They are inimitable, 
indescribable. In this feeble effort to convey some 
little notion of them to those that have not the 
chance to go and see, the time selected for the attempt 
has been that of summertide, so to designate it roundly, 
in which the visitor is most likely to be viewing the 
forest Possibly it is not in all respects the time of 
greatest beauty; but it will serve. It is beautiful 
enough. 
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Acorns as food f^r deer and swine, 201, 
probably good for men, 202. 

iElfiric the Englishman, land held by in 
the New Forest, (temp, William 

I.), 49. 

Agisters, or keepers, of the New Forest, 
10, in the present day, 113, modem 
name for, 241. 

Ambrose Hole and Ampress Farm, sup- 
posed derivation of the names, 107, 
176. 

Anderida, ancient forest of, the oaks 
of, 117. 
its two parts, 180, 195. 

Angles, .and Anglo-Saxons in Britain, 

44,45- 
and Jutes, early incursions 01, 44. 
Animals and birds to be seen in the New 

Forest, 158-73, 215 «^ J^^ 
April, the time for deer hunting, in the 
New Forest, 256. 
Aryan migration westward, traces of, in 
Hampshire, 35-6. 
Ashdown Forest, part of the old Anderida 
Forest, iron-smelting in, 195, smug- 
gling in, iSa 
"Assarts" or illegal cultivation of 

forest lands, 9, 182. 
Attachments, Court of, its scope and 

duties, 13 ^/ seq, 
Avebury and its Goidel builders, 36. 
Avon River, British derivation of its 
name, 37. 
good fishing in, 193. 
lovely scenery along, 281. 
and valley. New Forest borders, 102, 
104, luxuriant ferns and rhododen- 
drons along, 102. 
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Bacon, alleged derivation of the 

word, 176. 
Badgers of the New Forest, 122, 161, 175. 
Bagshot and Bracklesham beds in the 

New Forest, 39. 
Barrows, Celtic and other, in the New 

Forest, 100, 103, 106, 125. 
Barton beds in the New Forest, 39. 
Bats of the New Forest, a rare species 

found there, 165. 
Beasts of the chase, according to Man- 
wood, 24-6. 
of the forest, according to Manwood, 

24-6, 246. 
of the warren, according to Man- 
wood, 24-6. 
Beaters of the New Forest, 188, 190. 
Beaulieu Abbey, approaches to, 127. 
Cobbett's visit to, 1826., 77-9. 
endowments of, 129-30. 
the "Great Close" or sanctuary of, 
135-40, care of the last Abbot for the 
"sanctuary men," 136-7. 
Henry iii.'s bene£Eu:tion to, and 
presence at the dedication of, 130-1. 
manors held by at the dissolution, 144. 
nature of the land tenure of, in 1341., 

I33» 134- 

origin of, i28-3a 

position of, 128, 146. 

privilege of, {su Great Sanctuary of, 
supra), accorded to in the reign of 
Edward ill., 133-4. 

qualifications necessary in an Abbot of, 
140, 141. 

remains of the church of, 145-6, re- 
mains of other buildings, 146-7. 

the restored abbot's house 0^46-7. 
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Beaulieu PAihtf^^ontimud, 

revenues of, 150, sources of the same, 
I33> amount of in the time of Henry 
viii., 134. 

site after " surrender'* granted to 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton, 143, 145, subsequent and 
present owners, 145. 

as a trading community, 133. 

visits of Edward i. to, 131, 133. 
Beaulieu Church, memorial inscription in 
to Mary Dore, a witch, 174-5, ^^o* 
probaUe date of opening, 130-1. 

district of the New Forest, Gilpin's 
assertion of its superior beauty, 119, 
126, its dd ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, 120. 

Heath, beauties o^ 100, i27-8» 154, 
views from, 381-3. 

pinks, 239, ^31* 

river, beauties of, 2S0, idieme of Duke 
"John the Planter'* for utilising, 

X47. 
village, river, and estate, views from, 

283* 
wild-fowl near, 192, 193. 
Beauties of the New Forest, 100, as seen 

at different times of year, 1 10-12. 
details of, 273 $t seq. 
Beauty of scenery, d^Serent canons of. In 

difierent ages, 126-7. 
Bechstein's bat found in the New Forest, 

238. 
Bede, the Venerable, ciud on the Jutes 

in Hampdiire, 44. 
Beeches, absence of from England in 

the time of Julius Csesar, 239. 
of tiie New Forest, 100, 116, 375. 
Beedi-mast, good for human food, 

303. 

Bee-keeping and superstitions concern- 
ing, New Forest, 198-9. 

Beetles of the New Forest, 3i6. 

Bemer, surname <^, origin of, 353. 

Bird(s), (see Game-birds and Wild-fowl), 
and animal life in the New Forest, 
158-73, 320-7. 

Bishop's Ditch manor, legend of, 125-6. 

Blackberry and briar of the New Forest, 
vigorous growth of, 377. 



Black woodpecker, ^gg of, found in the 

New Forest by Mr. Farren, 167, 

168, the discovery controverted, 17a 
Blue-throat, said to have been seen in 

the New Forest, 336. 
Boar hunts in the New Forest in olden 

times, 348. 
Bog-myrtle of the New Forest, 378. 
Bogs in the New Forest, 98-9, 343, 267. 
Bc^derwood Park, building increasing 

at, 105, fine oaks at, 103, 105, fine 

views from, 105, supposed scene of 

\^illiam Rufus' last hunt, 105. 
Walk, dead deer found in, in a severe 

winter, 181. 
Boldre, or Lymington River, beauties of, 

208, meaning of its name, 124, rise 

and course of, 231. 
village and church, 124, the Filey's 

Cave and Bishop's Ditch manor, 

near, 125-6. 
Bolton's Beech, New Forest, first meet of 

the royal buckhounds at, 257. 
Botanical attractions of the Brocken- 

hurst-Beaulieu road, 154. 
of the Lyndhurst district, 116-8. 
of the New Forest as a whole, 116-8, 

154. 
Boundaries of the New Forest in the 

reigns of Edward i. and Charles 11., 

65-7; the same at the present day, 68. 
Bracken of the New Forest, colour and 

height of. III, 273, 275-6. 
Bracken-cutting regulations in the New 

Forest, 244. 
Bracklesham beds, the best place from 

which to investigate them, 98. 
Bramshaw, cricket ground and golf 

course at, 193. 
country near, and church of, lOO, loi. 
Breamore, Austin Priory of. New Forest, 

its rights, old church extant at, 151. 
British place-names. New Forest, broad 

outlines traceable in, 175. 
Britons and Anglo-Saxons, existence of 

side by side, how deduced, 45. 
Briwer, William, forest privil^es enjoyed 

by, arc, 1219-21., 250-1. 
Brockenhurst, admiration of Sir Walter 

Scott for the scenery near, 154. 
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Brockenhunl— ^^ff/MiMAil 
district of the New Forest, Gilpin's 
assertion of the superior beauty o( 
119-30, 136. 
entomological attractions of, 173-3* 
golf course at, 193. 

Park, and its badgers and oaks, deriva- 
tion of the name, 133, 175, the church 
at, 133-3, scenery and views near, 133. 

Bronze age, traces of, found in the excava- 
tions for Southampton docks, 33-4, 
and elsewhere in Hampshire, ^. 

Browning, John, Abbot, first of Waverley, 
and afterwards of Beaulien, 134, 
140-1, death of, 143. 

Biytbons of the New Forest re|^, 
36, 40, camps and tracks of, 37, 
Stevens, ciUd on their mode of 
life, f^MC 

Bucdcuch £unily, association of with 
Beaulieu Abbey, 145. 

Buckhounds, the Royal, visits ci to the 
New Forest, 354, first meet d, 1836., 
356-7, last meet, 1853., 358. 

Buck - hunting, old style. New Forest, 
353-6. 

Buckland Rings, New Forest, old camp 
at, 134, 

Buckley Wood, New Forest, chesnuts 
of, 117. 

Bullfinches, increasing in the New Forest, 
334. 

Burial mounds of the Neolithic age in 
Hampshire, 35, weapons ci the 
Bronae age found in, 36. 

Burley, interesting roads from, 157, 
quarries at, 109. 
Beacon, view firom, 381. 

Buzzards and Honey buzzards, in the 
New Forest, 333. 

Cadbnham Oak, peculiarities of, 95. 
'Cadnam to Lymington, the road from, 

131. 

Caesar, Julius,r(/a/on the absence of beech 

trees in England's great southern 

forest, 339. 
Caesar, Julius, conquest of Britain by, 41, 

scanty traces (^ in the New 

Forest, 41. 



Canute's Canon of Ponsi Lam or 
Charta de Foresta, clauses from, 
59-63, penalties under, 63-3, rights 
of foresters under, 87, 334-5, 
severely enforced by the early 
Norman kings, 59-64. 

Cattle or " beasts of the pkmgh," forest 
regulations concerning, la 
rights of owners of, in the New Forest, 

83-4, 87, 164.5. 
versus deer, in the New Forest, 336. 

Cecil, Lord Arthur, efforts of^ to improve 
the New Forest pony, 165. 

Celtic barrows near Fritham, loa 
remains found in the New Forest, 41. 

"Chapters of the Regard," questions 
formulated by, 8. 

Charcoal-burning, New Forest, 194. 

Charles I., German boars imported by, 
for the New Forest, 300, 347. 
revival of the Forest Law by, and its 
objects, 7a 

Charles ii., boundaries of the New 
Forest in time of, 65-7, 
King's House, Lyndhurst, built during 

the reign of, iij* 
railing placed by, round the Rufiis 
Oak, 95. 

Charta de Foresta^ or Forest Lam — 
Canute's, clauses from, 59-63, penalties 
under, 63-3, rights of foresters under, 
87, 334-5, severe enforcement of by 
early Norman kings, 59-64. 
Henry iii.'s, date of issue of, 2, 13, 
courts held under, 13, 14, 17 et seq,^ 
imprisonment frur taking venison 
imposed by, 16, modified severity 
of, 64-5. 
persons entitled under, to take veni- 
son, 16, 17. 

Chesnut trees m the New Forest, 117-8, 

" Children, The, of the New Forest," 
315. 

Christchurch, Yarranton's scheme for 
making a good harbour at, 195-8. 
Minster, its owners and wealth, 149- 
50, l^end of its building, 150-1. 

Cicada ci the New Forest, 318. 

Cistercian houses, large number of in 
England in the xiii. century, 131. 
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CistercUn order, the,' in relation to 
King John, and to the Abbey of 
Beanlieu, laS-ja 
Gteanz, visits of oUigation of the Cister- 
cians to, 133. 
Qergy, privilege of, eflfect of on clerical 
offenders against forest laws, 20-1, 
32-4. 
Clerical attitude towards the Forest Laws, 
deduced from the case of the Priors 
oiSt. Swithun, 152. 
historians, bias of their writings against 
William the Conqueror and his 
successors, 47 it seq., 149. 
Qose times mider dd laws, New Forest, 

10, 83-4. 
Cobbett, ciUd on the injuries to the 
Forest and district due to the herds 
ofdeer, 73#/x#^. 
views of, on the real action of William 
the Conqueror in the New Forest, 
49-56, other historians pro and con^ 
j^etsiq, 
« Cock-squoyling ^ an old New Forest 

sport, 179- 
Coins of pre-Ronum date found in the 
Hurstboume excavations, 37. 
of Roman emperors found in the New 
Forest, 43. 
Collier, Mr., otter-hounds of. New 

Forest, 267. 
Commios, leader of the Belgic Gauls, and 

his New Forest haunt, 37. 
Commissions the modem substitute for 
perambulations, in the New Forest, 
81, a typical report, 1854., 82. 
Cornwall, connection of Beaulieu Abbey 
with, 131. 
a customer for New Forest char- 
coal, 197. 
Country houses of note near Lynd- 

hurst, 114. 
Courts of the forest, under the Charter 
of the Forest of 1217., 3, 12 et seq,^ 
present day courts, 113. 
Cox, Dr., cii^ on Beaulieu Abbey in 
the days of Henry viii., 14a 
ciUd on the same and its trade, 

133. 
Cricket in the New Forest, 193. 



Cromwell, and the "surrender" of 
Beaulieu Abbey, 136, 140 et uq. 

Crossbills in the New Forest, 224. 

Crown enclosures. New Forest proposed 
1851., 87, impeded by the com* 
moners, 1877., 88, 237, 238. 

Crustacea, fre^water, in New Forest 
streams and wells, 218-9. 

Cu£bells, historical and botanical associa- 
tions of, 114. 

Davis, Charies, £une of as a hunts- 
man, 264. 

Dean, Forest of, reference to, in Henry 
III.'s Ckarta de Foresta^ 235. 

de Dousgunels, Gilbert, second lay owner 
of the Twyneham New Forest 
minster, 15a 

de Redvers, Richard, and the Priory of 
Christchurch, New Forest, 15a 

De la Warr, ^Delaware, Lord, the Rufiis 
Stone set up by, in the New Forest, 

1745.. 95. 

Deer, (su also Venison), damage done by, 
to the forest and to agriculture, 72 «r 
seq,, 81, 87. 
numbers of the red, fallow, and roe 
deer in the New Forest, 228, 247, 
markings of the fiidlow deer and thcur 
supposed origin, 228-9, origin of 
these last, 228, 247. 
Red, rarity of, in the New Forest, 
attitude of towards the &llow deer, 
162-3, cunning and courage of, when 
being hunted, 265, method of pro- 
gression through underwood, 163, a 
woodland beast by nature, 164. 
Roe, in the New Forest, 228, 257, 265, 
fittdnation of, 161-2. 

Deerhounds, local packs of, for the New 
Forest, the fint two masters, 258, 
and their successors, 269-70, the 
earliest mention of a New Focest 
pack, 254. 

Deer-leaps, illegality of, 26. 

Deer Removal Act, 1851., 85-90, interest 
and importance of, 234, bow brought 
about, 237 it seq,f results of, 85-90^ 
as affecting hunting, 254, and poach- 
ing, 180, 185. 
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Deer Removal Act, Amending Act, effect 
of as to Crown enclosures for 
plantation, 88, 238. 

Deputy surveyor of the New Forest, see 
Lascelles, Hon. G. 

Diodorus Siculus cited on the islet of 
Ictis, 42-3. 

Disafforestation under Edward I., 2. 

Dogs, (see also Deerhounds and Otter- 
hounds), questions of the " Regard " 
concerning, la 
staunchness of, 262, defined, 253. 
used in hunting, discrimination between 
various kinds of, 252. 

Domesday Book, suspect as an authority 
on the New Forest, 46 et seq. 

Donkeys of the New Forest, 213, ex- 
cdlence o^ 243. 

Dore, Maiy, the witch, memorial inscrip- 
tion to, in Beaulieu Church, 
174-5. 210. 

Dugdale cited on the origin of Beaulieu 
Abbey, 128, 129. 

Dutch, the, terror caused by in the xvii. 
century^ in the Channel, 196. 

Eaglbs visiting the New Forest, 222. 
Edward I., boundaries of the New Forest 
in time of, 65-7. 
Forest Law of, venison subordinated to 

vert under, 65. 
a frequent visitor to Beaulieu Abbey, 
131, privilege accorded to, during 
the reign of, 132. 
irregularity of the eyre courts in the 
reign of, 19. 
Edward ill., permission accorded by to 
Beaulieu Abbey, to hold a market, 
1468., 134. 
Ellingham, New Forest, associations 

of, 104. 
Emery Down, near Lyndhurst, 115. 
Enclosures for plantations by Act of 
Parliament, aims of, 70, odier usefiil 
enclosures confirm^ by Parliament, 
71, ill success of, 83. 
proposed by the Crown, 1851., 87, 
impeded by the commoners, 1877., 
88, 237, 238. 
protection necessary for, 83. 
19 



Encroachments, by the Lord Warden 

of the Forest, 1584., 69. 
on the area wUhin the bounds of the 

New Forest, {see "Assarts"). 67. 
English Channel, in Palaeolithic times, 28, 

and after, 33. 
forests, the three historical' periods 

of, 2. 
Entertainment, duty of, Beaulieu Abbey 

exempted from, 132. 
Entomological delights of the New 

Forest, 172, 215-6. 
Eocene formations in the New Forest, 

38-9. 
Enroll, Lord, and the first meet of the 

king's buckhounds in the New 

Forest, 256-7. 
Evans, cited on the pre-Roman gold coin 

found at Hurstboume, 37. 
Eyre courts, 18, irregularity of, in the 

reign of Edward i., 19. 
Eyre Rolls, 8, and note. 
Eze River, see Beaulieu River. 
Exploring the New Forest, advice <», 

157-8. 

Falcx)NS of Hon. G. Lascelles at King's 

House, Lyndhurst, 113, 25a 
Fallow deer, non-indigenous, suggested 

origin of, 228, and introduction of 

into England, 229. 
of the New Forest, and their colouring, 

228-9, ^w to observe, 162, 163. 
Faringdon, Berkshire, manor of, granted 

by King John to the Cistercians, 

129. 
Farren, Mr., cicada found by in the 

New Forest, 218. 
unique discovery by of a black wood- 

pedcer's egg in the New Forest, 167, 

168, the discovery controverted, 

170. 
Fauna, {see also Animals and Birds), of 

the New Forest, 215. 
Fawn killing, xiii. century punishment 

for, 252. 
Felling, foolishly wastefiil, in the New 

Forest, 1707., 71. 
Fence month, its period and object, lo, 

83-4. 238, abolition of, 239. 
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Ferns of the Kew Forast, xix, 244, 268, 

273. 275. 279-80. 
Fuld newspaper, xenwd offesed by 

lor an adder with its yoong inside it, 

sao. 
Fines collected by the justices in eyre, 

£ar the royal exchequer, 19, aa 
the usual punishment for offences both 

against vert (timber) and veoisoo, 9, 

17,20-2. 
Fir woods, {sm aim Scotch fits), of the 

New Forest, features of; 275. 
FiA in New Forest streaass, insignificanoe 

of, 218. 
Fidih^ on the outskirts of the New 

Forest, 193. 
Flambard, Ranulph, grant of the New 

Forest land of Twyneham canons to, 

by William Rufiis, 149, 15a 
Flies, varieties of, in the New Fotest, 

216. 
Flint weapons found in and near Hamp- 
shire, 27-8, Mr. Anberon Herbert's 

collection, 29, his views on ^e 

'* portraiture " in the same, 29-31, 

245, sources of the flint, 31-2. 
Flora, (ms( Fauna and Flora), of the New 

Forest, among the undergrowth, 277, 

in the marriies, 278-8a 
Florence of Worcester, ciud on the name 

"Ytene" as meaning the New 

Forest, 45. 
Flycatcher, Pied, sometimes seen in the 

New Forest, 225. 
Folk-lore of the New Forest native and 

gipsy* I74i difficulty of gettmg at, 

210-1. 
Fordingbridge, scenery near, 100, roads 

focussing at, loi. 
Forest, true meaning of the term, i. 
Forest eyre, court of, 18, intervals 

between visits of, to places, 19. 
Forest laws, (see Charts d$ Foresta^ 

alternate severity and laiuty in the 

execution of, under the Norman 

kings, 69. 
Forests in the two EngUsh provinces, 

1238., administration o^ etc, 2, 

officials appointed for, and their 

duties, 2-1 1. 



Foresters, duties and psivfleget o( 4-7, 
legal duties o^ 17, protest of the men 
of Somerset oooceming, $• 
in fee, position of, 6. 
of the present day, their holdings, 183, 
mode of life and didike to tegolsi 
work, 186-7, ^o'l^ best suited for, 
188. 
petition of, for the temovalof the deer, 
236, its results, 237 ti seq. 

Foresters' rights under Cairale'a and 
Henry iil's Chmia eU Fwuit^ 235. 

Foxes, rarely seen in the New Forest, 
161. 

Foxhounds, of the New Forest, soc- 
cessive masters of, 969. 

Fox-hunting in &e New Forest, 266-7. 

Foxleaze, old oaks at, 114, 122. 

Freeman, Mr., singular views held by 
as to the action of William the 
Conqueror in the New Forest, 

French place-names. New Forest, 176. 
Fritham, pottery remains, 99, and Cdtie 

barrows near, 100, natural beauties 

of, 100. 
Fritillaries, (butterffies), varieties of feond 

in the New Fcnest, 167, 2x6, 217. 

Gaelic race, the fore&thers <^ 3d. 
Game-birds of the New Forest, 189-92, 

227. 
GaoMs pursued in the New Forest, 193. 
" Gemeticensis," William, chaplain to 

William the C^onqueror, untrast- 

worthy character of the dnonicle 

attributed to, 48. 
(General history of the New Forest, early 

trace of human inhabitants of^ 27 ^ 

Geological history of the New Forest, 

27 €t ssq,, strata within its area, 

38-40. 
George in., visit of to King's House, 

Lyndhurst, in 1789., 113, 114, his 

usual stopping-place tm fvtUe for 

Weymouth, 114. 
Gilpin, William, author of 7%$ Scenery 

of the New Forest^ burial^Uoe of, 

12 
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cited on the boors and swtae of the 

New Forest, 199-Joa 

as to the most beautiful part of 

^ New Forest, 100, 1 19, 126. 

on the "rounding up" of the 

New Forest ponies, 24i>2. 

Gipsies of Bie New Forest, characteristics 
of, 204-14, caste system amongst, 
aod, small nrnnben of, 307-8, con- 
ditions of life among, aoS, 21 1-2, joys 
of caravan life, 208-9, royalty among, 
209, pilfering by, 209-10, industries 
and arts of, 210, 213, diet of, 211, 
exoellenoe o^ as soldiers, 212, 
regulations of the New Forest 
regarding, 212-3, donkeys of, 213, 
language o^ ibid, 

Gladiohis, Bie New Fotest die only 
English home of, 229. 

"Glastonbury Thorn," oak -parallels in 
the New Forest, 96. 

Golden Oriole, in the New Forest, 235. 

Golf and golf courses in the New Forest, 
122, 153, 193. 

Gorse of the New Forest, 168, the 
flowering periods of die two species, 

154, 277. 
Government fd the New Forest since 

1851., 86, 113 #f Mf. 
^ Great Ck)8e," the, or right of sanctuary 

of Beaulieu Abbey, 135-40, violation 

of by Cromwell, 142-3. 
Grosbeak, once killed in the New Forest, 

224. 
Guildford Park, fines for forest ofiences 

In paid at the eyre m Surrey, 1272., 

22. 
Gulliver, Mr., of Brockenhurst, recom- 
mended as aa entomologist, 172-3. 
Gurnard Bay, resMuns of a Roman villa 

•t,43. 

Hampain Ridge, New Forest, loi, views 

firom, I02. 
Hampshire, a great Roman centre, 

evidences of, 41. 
traces of PalseoHthic man in and near, 

27, flints collected by Mr. Auberon 

Herbert m, 29->3i, animals of the 



coffesponding period in, 28, 3^, 

Neolithic people of, pastoral habits, 

probable appearance, and burial 

mounds of, 34-6» 
Hamstead stratum, New Forest, 4Q1 
Harbourer, the, and his duties, 259. 
Hares in die New Forest, 94, present 

day rarity of, 247. 
Harriers, species of, visiting die New 

Forest, 222. 
Hatchett Pond, Beaulieu Heath, aquatic 

birds of, 226. 
Hawfindies, recent increase ot^ n tne 

New Forest, 224. 
Hawking in the New Forest, 250, cf. 113. 
Heather of the New Forest, the true 

Scotch kind, 273, 277, 
Hedgdiogs ptentiful in the New Forest, 

161, method of cooking 2t Im gipsy^ 

211. 
Hengistbury Head, old Roman camp at, 

196-7. 
Henry i., attitude of towards diose 

subjected of the murder of WilKam 

Rufus, 97. 
grant to the canons of Breamore, of 

pasture and pannage in the New 

Forest, 151. 
grant of Christchurch in the New Forest 

by, to Richard de Redvers, 15a 
Henry IL, statements as to the de- 
vastation of the New Forest, made 

by his chaplain, 48. 
Henry iii., bene&ctions of, to Beaulieu 

Abbey, 130-I. 
the Charter of the Forest issued 

during his reign, 2, 12, foresters' 

rights under this charter, 235, 

milder character of his charter, 64-5. 
Henry Tin., contribution of Beaulieu 

Abbey towards the Fiench expenses 

of, 134. 
''surrender" of BeanHeu Abbey to, 

136, X4a 
Herbert, Mr. Auberon, his collection of 

New Forest flints, their source, 

theory of, as to " portraiture ** m the 

same, 29-31, 245. 
Herons, decreasing in the New Forest, 

167. 
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HoUy, cottbg of» an indostry of the New 

Forest, 194. 
Holly-trees near Stoney Cross, 98. 
Holmsley, 107, associations of, with Sir 

Walter Scott, loS. 
Honey, heather-flayoored, of the New 

Forest, its long lastii^ fiune, 198-9. 
Honeysuckle, luxuriance of, in the New 

Forest, 278, 28a 
Hoopoes visiting the New Forest, 

223. 
Hospitality in the xiil. centuiy, 132. 
Hotmds, su Deerhonnds, Dogs, and 

Otterhounds. 
Hugh, first Abbot of Beanlieu, employed 

ai King John's intermediary with 

Pope Innocent ill., 13a 
Hunting, ancient and modem, in the New 

Forest, 245 st s§q. 
course of in present day. New Forest, 

259#/i«7. 
and shootii^ in the New Forest, 188- 

93. 
Hurstboume, pre-Roman gold coin found 

at, 37. 
Huttoft, Hany, action of, as to the 
Abbacy of Beanlieu, 1533., 140-1. 

Ics, traces of, on the Sussex coast, 4a 

Ictis, islet of, supposed to be Vectb or 
the Isle of Wight, 42-3, 197. 

Imprisonment for forest offences, 9, 16, 
20, 21. 

Industries of the New Forest, 194. 

Innocent iii.. Pope, effect of his interdict, 
(1208-13.), and its withdrawal, on the 
building of Beanlieu Abbey, 129- 
30, the <*Great Close" of Beanlieu 
secured by, 139. 

Inquisitions, special and general, duties 
of, as regards ofi*ences against veni- 
son, 15, supersession of by the 
Swanimote, 17. 

Inspections of Forests, su Commissions, 
Perambulations, and " Regard." 

Iron Hill Wood, associations of, New 
Forest, 195. 

Iron-smelting in the New Forest, Yarran- 
ton's great scheme concerning, 
195-8- 



Isle of Wight, probable period of its 
severance from the mainland, 36. 
supposed to be the Ictis of Diodoms 

Siculus, 42-3. 
views of, from the New Forest, 
104, 105. 

Jambs i., fidlow deer imported by finom 
Sweden, 229. 

Jays, in the New Forest, 160, 170, in- 
creasing number of, 223. 

John, King, and the interdict of Pope 
Innocent iii., in connectioa with 
Beaulieu Abbey, 13a 
legend connecting him with the 
foundation of Beaulieu Abbey, 
i28-3a 
the "Great Qose" of BeauUeu ex- 
torted from by P<^ Innocent iii., 

139. 
tyranny of in regard to forest law, 64. 

Jurors of the Swanimote, 17. 

Justices in eyre of the forest, their duties, 
14, 15, 19, appointed by the king, 
distinct from the justices of the forest, 
18-19, objects and procedure of 
their courts, their personal status, 
19 et seq. 

Justices of Uie forest, duties assigned to, 
2, 17, position of, 16. 

Jutes, settlements of in Hampshire, Bede 
cited on, 44, their hold over 
Ytene, 45. 

Kingfishers in the New Forest, 

166. 
Kings of England, executive forest officers 

of, see Agisteis, Wardens, and 

Verderers. 
King's House, Lyndhurst, seat of the 

New Forest government, present day, 

past and present interest attaching 

to, 113-4, 241. 

Lady Cross Lodge, New Forest, barrow 
near, 125. 

Langton, Stephen, and the papal inter- 
dict in 1208., 129. 

Lascelles, Hon. G., official position of, 
New Forest, and house, 113, aims 
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Lascelles, Hon. G. — continued, 

and duties of, 239, subordinate 

officials of, 241, hawks and hawking 

of, 113, 250. 
dud on the timber of the New Forest 

since 1851., 89-91. 
Latchmoor Pond near Sway and Shirley, 

meaning of &e name, 106, 125. 
"Lawns" of the New Forest, 118, 

meaning of the term, 176. 
Lawrence, the imp, 21a 
La Zouche, Alan, and other men of 

station among the eyre! justices, 

XIII. century, 19. 
Leaf-mould as a source of income to the 

New Forest folk, 194. 
le Breton, William, one of the xiii. 

century justices in eyre, 19, 21. 
Lewis, and Warner, cited on the bias 

of Domesday Book as regards the 

New Forest, 49. 
Licences for shooting. New Forest, 189, 

regulations governing, 190-3. 
Lincoln, King John's treatment of the 

Cistercian Abbots at, 1204., and the 

l^endary consequences, 128-30. 
Linwood, New Forest, once the home of 

Mrs. Gore, the novelist, 1 14. 
Lisle, Dame Alice, her home and burial- 
place, 104. 
Lord, desire of, to obtain the spoil of 

Beaulieu Abbey, 1536., 142. 
Local feeling towards the New Forest, 

126-7. 
London clay stratum in &e New 

Forest, 38. 
Loosestrife, profuse growth of, New 

Forest, 280. 
Lord Warden of the Forest, 1584., vast 

encroachments by, 69. 
Lovell, Captain F., second master of the 

New Forest deerhounds, 258, 269, 

cited on his aims, 258, results of his 

efforts, 264. 
Lovet, John, imprisonment of, and 

amercement of, for forest ofiiences, 

21, 22. 
Lymington and its associations in the New 

Forest history, 123, its name in 

Domesday Book^ 124, Roman salt 
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works at, 124, remains of old 
Roman camp near, 106-7, 124, the 
road to, through the New Forest, 
121, teutonic origin kA the name, 45. 
L3mdhurst as a centre from which to see 
the New Forest, roads crossing near, 
92, railroads and other roads and 
tracks* 93. 94> 100, 103-110, the 
church described, 115, cricket 
ground and golf course at, 193, 
King's House at, 113-114, 241, 
origin of the name, 113, Ro]^ manor 
of, and other manors within the 
New Forest boundaries, 68, the 
manor as seen by Cobbett, 1826., 
n^tseq. 

Magpies decreasing in the New Forest, 
223. 

Malwood CasUe, William Rufus* last 
night spent at, 95. 

Malwood, home of Sir W. Harcourt, 1 14. 

Mammalia of the New Forest, 227, 
228. 

Management of the New Forest, 72, an 
indictment of, 1848., 81; since about 
1848., 85. 

Manors owned by Beaulieu Abbey, when 
"surrendered," 1536., 144. 

Manwood, in Forest Laws^ cited on the 
duties of the ranger, 11, his con- 
clusions traversed by those of the 
Select Pleas, 11, 12 et seq,, deduc- 
tions of, from Canute's Charta de 
Foresta, 235. 

Manzy, James, a sanctuary man of &e 
« Great Close" of Beaulieu, his 
adventures, 142, 143. 

Mapes, William, on the devastations of 
William the Conqueror in the New 
Forest, {Ump, Henry 11.), 48. 

Mark Ash, in the heart of the New 
Forest, headquarters for, 156, and 
roads near, 156-7, its fieunous beeches 
and oaks, 116. 

Marksmen, modem name for "agisters " 
— present-day duties of, 241. 

Marshes of the New Forest, newts and 
other reptiles found in, 219, plants 
of, 27&-8a 
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and ponds of the New Forest, bird life 
of, 236. 

Masters of the New Fotcit deerhounds, 
in order of succession, 269. 

Masters of the New Forest fozhoonds, 
in order o! succession, 269-70. 

Mills, "Bmsher,*' the noted snake- 
catcher of the New Forest and his 
methods and markets, 219-aa 

Milton Abbey, Dorsetshire, probable 
wandering of roe deer from, into 
the New Forest, 328, 247. 

Mmstead Church, 99, 115, inn at, well- 
known, 99. 
Manor, rhododendrons of, 116, 157. 

Monasteries colonised from Beaulieu 
Abbey in the xiiL century, 131. 

Montagu, John, the ** Planter," 2nd 
Duke, his great scheme concern- 
ing the Beaulieu River, 147, 195, 
memorial tablet set up by, to 
Mary Dore, the witch, 175. 
Lord, owner of Beaulieu Abbey, 

Montague family, association oi, with 
Beaulieu Abbey, 145, 147. 

Montague, Mr. Scott, mterest ci in pre- 
serving wild-fowl at BeanUeu, 226. 

*' Moon-raking," origin of the term, 

177. 
Mosses and lidiens of the New Forest, 

279. 
Moyles Court and its associations with 

Alice Lisle, 104. 
Mules formerly bred in the New Forest, 
- 243. 

Nbouthic man, traces (^ in the New 
Forest and neighbourhood, 28, 
origin, probable appearance, dwell- 
ings and burial mounds of, 34, 35. 

Netley Abbey, suppression of, 1536., 
142. 

New comers to the New Forest, attrac- 
tions bringing, 188 «^ u^* 

New Forest, The, amenities of, 118 ei 

«?• 
animals and bicds o^ 158-73* 215 
0t se^. 



New Forest— ^tfw/tiMMi^ 
beauties of, 100, 1 10-2, 272 et »q, 
boundaries of, past and present, 45-7, 

68. 
dwdlers in, past and present, 27 jT jsf ., 

l^^et seq» 
entomological delights of, 172, 215-6. 
flora of, 229-32, and botonical charms 

of, 1 16-8, 154. 
fly, the, its aspect and ofajectiooable 

habit, 216. 
general history and geology of, 27 «^ xtf^. 
hunting in, ancient and modern, 245 

it seq, 
inhabitants, (hm People), present- 
day rights o^ as to pig and cattle 

pasture, etc., 83-4, as to odier 

details, 85. 
laws, law-courts, and manag^nent of, 

past and present, se$ CAaria de 

Fortsta and Goyemment. 
officers of, past and present, 2 M j«^.» 

113,239,241. 
ponies, 84-5, devemess of as to bo0B, 

99, 242, 267, criticisms on, 118-9, 

I55f 164-5, V^ prices given for, 

164, the "rounding up" of^ 108, 

241. 
New Forest Act of 1877., m to pasture 

rights of commoners, 84. 
New Forest Association, its ocigia and 

aims, 237, 239, 24a 
New Park, tree plantatknis at, 1826^9 as 

seen by Cobbett, 73 et seq. 
Night-jars in the New Forest, 167, 223* 
Nisbet, Mr. J., joint-author, ses 

Lascelles. 
Northerwood House, New Forest, fine 

views from, 114. 
Nuthatches in the New Forest, 166. 

OAK-barking, a New Forest industry, 

194. 
Oaks, the New Forest but little suited to 
produce, 9a 
of the New Forest, in Brodcenhurst 
Park, 121-2. 
the Cadenham, 95, the King 
and Queen, 156, the Twelve 
Apostles, 105, the Rnfiis, 95. 
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Oaks <^ the New YottsX-^amUmucL 
care reqtiired by, 83. 
destroyed in the great storm 

durability of their timber, 82. 
at Foxleaze, 114, laa. 
longevity (^ in a state of perfec- 
tion, 83. 
the two species of, 117. 
Ocknell and Bratley Plains, lOi, barrows 

at, 103. 
Oligocene strata in the New Forest, 
special interest attaching to, 38, 

39. 
Orderic and other monkish chroniclers 

citid on the death of William 

Ri]^94-6k 
eHsd on the devastation wrought by 

William I. hi the New Forest 

district, 48. 
Osmnnda RegaHs fern, in the New 

Forest, a6& 
Ospreys and other hawks in the New 

Forest, 221-2. 
Otters in the New Forest, 166, Mr. 

Collier's pack of otter-hounds, 267-^. 
<< Ovest " of the New Foiest, what it is, 

83, 176, ao3. 
Ovesting, month of. New Foiest, 176, 

201. 
Owls in die New Forest, 165, 166, 

167, M3. 

Paubouthic man, m the New Forest 
region, 27-33, animals oo-eval with, 

28, 32, flint weapons of, 28, Mr. 
Anberon Herbert's collection of, and 
views on, 2^31, sources of the flints, 

29, 31-2. 

Pannage in the New Forest, 83, 85, 176, 

201, 202, 203. 
Parliam^t^ attendance at, exemption 

from, of Beaulieu Abbey, secured by 

purchase, 133. 
Partridge shooting. New Forest, opening 

date for, 19a 
Pastor, Rose-coloured, killed in the New 

Forest, 224. 
Pasture rights inherent and leased. New 

Forest, 239. 



People of the New Forest, characteristics 
of, 174, 186, slow speech of, 179, 
smuggling and poaching by, 177 $t 
seq,f conditions of life and holdings 
of, past and present, 182 it ssg,, dis- 
like of to regular emplojrment, 186, 
dasses of work preferred by, 187, 
and best done by, 188. 
Gipsies, 204 et seq, 
sdaU industries of, 194, 198, 199-203. 

Perambulations of the New Forest, their 
object, 6, in the reigns of Edward i. 
and Charles 11. , boundaries as estab- 
lished by, 65-7, superseded by com- 
missions, 8i. 

Permits, (su mUo Licences), for hunting in 
the New Forest, instances of grants 
of, XIII. century, 250-2. 

Persons entitled to take venis(m when 
travelling in the forest, 17. 

Pheasant shooting in the New Forest, 
18^-91, 193, 227. 

PhiUipson and Pitt, enclosures made by, to 
preserve the New Forest, 71-2, ill 
success of their plantations, 83. 

Picket Post, view from, change from 
forest to pastoral scenery near, 104. 

Pignel Wood near Brockenhurst, eggs of 
the black woodpecker found in, 
1862., 168. 

Pigs of the New Fosest, 164-5, ^'^''^ 
regulations concerning, 10, ri^ts of 
owners of, to pasture and pannage 
for, 83, wildness of, 199-203, 247. 

Pinks, wild, at Beaulieu, 229, 231. 

Pixey's Cave, barrow, near Boldre, 
125, 174. 

Place-names in the New Forest, origin 

of, 37. 45» 107, 176. 
indications given by, of imagination in 

the inhabitants, 174. 
significance of, 124, 175. 
Plains and heaths of the New Forest, 

lOI. 

Plantations in the New Forest, xix. 
century, 85-^, progress of between 
185 1, and 1877., 90, present condi- 
tion of the timber, 90-1. 

Poaching in the New Forest, 180-3, 
crud methods o^ 183-4. 
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Polypody ferns, profusion of, in the New 

Forest, 279-80. 
Ponies of the New Forest, 84-5, cun- 
ning of as to bogs, 99, 243, 267, 

marking of, 241, and "rounding 

up" of, 108, 241-2. 
Portman, Lord, Commission of, 1850., 

resulting in the Deer Removal Act 

of 1851., 87. 
Portsmouth, alleged opposition of those 

interested in, to Yarranton's 

scheme, 197. 
Powell, Mr. Buckworth, past master of 

Ae New Forest subscription pack 

of hounds, 258, 269. 
Private owners of woods within the 

Royal Forests, rights and duties of, 

and officials employed by, 7. 
Procopius cited on the leaddng races in 

Britain of the vi. century, 45. 
Puck Pits, near Bolderwood, badgers 

at, 122. 
Puck Pits Wood and its badgers, 105, 

122. 
Puck's Pit, 174. 
Purkess, or Purkis, the charcoal burner, 

associated with the death <^ William 

Rufus, 96, 97, frequency of the name, 

present day, 96, 194. 
"Purple Emperor" found in the New 

Forest, high flight of, 165, 215-16, 

217, how best caught, 172. 
Purprestures, or illegal enclosures within 

&e forest, 9, 182. 

Quail occasionally seen in the New 
Forest, 227. 

Rabbit shooting in the New Forest, 

191. 
Railways in and near the New Forest, 

94, 106-8. 
Rangers, position and duties of, late date 

of appointment of, 11. 
Rare birds seen and killed in the New 

Forest, 223, 224. 
Ravens, seen in the New Forest, 

224. 
Reading beds, in the New Forest, 38. 



Redstart, the black, a visitor to the New 

Forest, 226. 
" Regard," or inspection of woods and 

forests, its objects and methods, 8. 
Reptiles found in the New Forest and 

its marshlands, 219. 
" Requiations," or courts of the New 

Forest, 3. 
Rhododendrons of the New Forest, 102, 

114, 116, 157. 
Richard of Normandy, brother of William 
Rufus, sudden death 
of, in the New Fewest, 

97. 
nephew of y^lliam Rufus, 
sudden death of, in the 
New Forest, 97. 
Richard III., attempt of, to upset the 

"Great Qose" of Beaulieu, 139. 
Richmond, Duke of, of 1789., advertise- 
ment concerning his hunting rights 
in the New Forest, 255. 
Rights, {see Foresters' Rights), pertaimng 
to cottages. New Forest, transferable 
character of, 188. 
Ring-ousel, visits of, to the New 

Forest, 226. 
Rii]^[wood, loi, the Avon River at, its 
lovely vegetation, 102. 
to Stoney Cross, notes on the road, IQ3. 
Rivers of the New Forest, beauties of, 280, 
scarcity of fish of any aie or quality 
in, 213, wealth of fresh-water Crus- 
tacea in, 218-9. 
Roads of the New Forest, 42, 43, 92 
etseq,^ lio, 121, 147, 156-7, beauties 
of, 273, 274, when at their best, 107. 
Roller, Bee-eater, and Nutcracker, rare 
records of the appearance of, in the 
New Forest, 223. 
Roman occupation of Britain, scanty traces 
of, in the New Forest, 41, 42, 45. 
place-names, New Forest, 107, 176. 
roods, so-called, in the New Forest, 

42-3- 

Royal rights and property in fore^, pro- 
tection of, the object of the forest 
courts and laws, 24. 

Royden Common, New Forest, beauty 
of, and views from, 123. 
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Rnfbs, (s€e William Rnfiis), Stone, the, 
erected by a Lord De la Warr, 1745., 
to mark the place where that king 
was slain, 95, oak and beech near 
on the same stem, 117; position 
of, 96, and inscription on, 96-7, 
roads to, and views from, 153, 
157. 

St. John's wort, in the New Forest 

marshes, 2S0. 
St Paul's Cathedral, source of its iron 

railing, 195. 
St Swithun, AA^chester, Priory of, its 

forest rights, 151, 152. 
Salisbury, traces of Palaeolithic man at, 

37-«. 
Sanctuary, the right of, as exercised by 

Beanlieu Abbey, 135-40. 
Sandpipers in the New Forest, 166. 
Scarce birds inhabiting the New 

Forest, 225. 
Scenery, different views of in different 

ages, 126-7. 
of the New Forest, its charm in its 

diversity, 155. 
Scent, importance of in deer hunting. New 

Forest, 253, 258, 264, 266. 
Scotch firs, aggression of, in the New 

Forest since introduced in 1766., 

1 17, 240, 276-7, effect of its 

increase on the forest wood- 
peckers, 171. 
Scott, Sir Walter, his admiration of the 

Brockenhurst district. New Forest, 

154, and for Holmsley village, 

108. 
Select Committee of Parliament, 1889., 

on roads, sewers, etc., for the New 

Forest, 89. 
Select Pleas ef the Forest^ cited on the 

forest laws and officers, i-ii. 
cited on the meaning of the term 

"forest," 1. 
Manwood's conclusions in Forest Laws y 

traversed by, 11 et seq. 
Serin and other finches in the New 

Forest, 224-5. 
Sheep not commonable on the New or 

any Crown Forest, 202. 



Sheri& and their dudes as to forest 
trespassers, 2a 

Shrike, grey, in the New Forest, habits 
of, 158-9, 225. 

Shrimps in New Forest wells, 219. 

Silchester, Roman remains found at, 41. 

Skevington, Abbot of Beaulieu, and his 
successor, 140-1. 

Sloden yews, New Forest, loa 

Smith, Right Honourable W. H., Com- 
mission of, on the case as between the 
Crown and the New Forest com- 
moners, 88-9. 

Smuggling in the New Forest, 177-8, i8a 

Snake - catching in the New Forest, 
219-20. 

Snakes, all British species to be found in 
the New Forest, 219. 

Snipe of the New Forest, 227. 

Solent, the, in the Palaeolithic age, 28, 33. 

Somerset, men of, protest of, against the 
action of the foresters, 1277., 5- 

Southampton, Earl of, {su also Wrio- 
thesley), enormous compensation 
paid to, for damage done by New 
Forest deer, 81. 

Southampton, early development of, after 

the departure of the Romans, 45. 

Docks, mace and other weapons, trees, 

bones, etc., of the Bronze age 

discovered in tibe excavations for, 

33.34. 
Southey, association of, with Boldre 

parish, 125. 
Sowley Pond, double associations of, and 

proverb concerning, 198. 
Spiders of the New Forest, 216-7. 
Sport in the New Forest, for the man ol 

small means, 268. 
Squirrels eaten in the New Forest, 178-9. 
and egg stealing in the New Forest, 

160, 170. 
" Squoyle," a weapcm of the New Forest, 

described, 177, derivations suggested 

for the word, 178, other uses of the 

term, 179-80. 
" Squoyling " rights in the New Forest, 

date for " squoyling " parties, 244. 
Starlings increasing in the New 

Forest, 224. 
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StAnnchness in a hoimd, 262, meaning 

of, 253. 
Stq)hen8, Abbot Thomas, of BeaulSeu, 

his surrender to Henrj vin., 1538., 

136, 140^4, his reward, 144, his 

joy at quitting his post, 140, 

144. 
Stevens, Mr., died on the Brythons of the 

New Forest region, 37. 
Stewards of the forests, duties ass^psed 

to, 3. 
Stonehenge and its GMti buitders, 36. 
Stoney Cross, a good place for the 

geologist bx the New Forest, 98, 

roads near, ibid, 
Scotch aspect of the comrtiy near. 

Storm of 1703., disastrous effects of on 
the New Forest timber, 70-1. 

Streams impregnated with iron, in the 
New Forest, 109. 

Stuart kings, {see under their names), in 
relation to the New Forest, 70, 87. 

Studley beedies, New Forest, loa. 

"Sugaring" for moths, 117. 

Sundews in the New Forest, 229, 230. 

Sunrise as seen from Beaulieu Heath, 
282-3. 

Swanimote, Court of, present day, 113, 
241. 

Swanimotes of the Forest, 3, vague use 
of the word 14, supersession of the 
** inquisitions" by, scope and com- 
position of the court, 17, procedure 
of, 18. 

Sway village. New Forest, barrows at and 
picturesqueness of, 106. 

Swift, needle-tailed, killed in the New 
Forest, 224. 

Test River, good fishing in, 193. 

Umber, called vert, in the N«w Forest, 
trespasses against, where tried, 14. 

Timber of the New Forest, {see also 
Oaks), for naval purposes, 70, stores 
of, 1608. and 1783. respectively, 
Cobbett cited on, 80, commission 
on, 8x ; report of a commission 
cited on the value of and care needed 
by that in the New Forest, 82-3, 



wasteful felling 0^ 71, dasage < 
to, by the deer, 72 et se^., Cobbett 
on, 1826., 73, Yarranton's great 
scheme concerning, 196-7. 
Thnber-trecs of the New Forest, 274, 

275-7. 
Tlnsley family. New Forest, diarcoal 

burning trade of, 194. 
Townships "in mercy*' or subject to 

amercement for forest ofiences, zy. 
Tramps, as contrasted widi gipsies 

204-5. 
Tree-creeper, (bird), found in the New 

Forest, 169. 
Trees chiefly met with In the New 

Forest, 116-^. 
Trent, river, dividing line between the 

two English pro v ince s , for foscst 

administration in 1238., 2. 
Trespassers, methods of p roce dw e 

against and punishment of, x6y 

20-22. 
Trespasses, against the iFert, 9, 191 
a§^unst the venison, more serious 

character of, i9-2a 
Truffles, probable existence of hi the New 

Forest, 201. 
Tufting the deer, what it consists in, 

261, 262. 
Turf- or peat-cutting methods in the New 

Forest, 243. 
Twelve Apostles oaks, remains of, at 

Burley, 105. 
Twyneham, Church of the Holy Trinity 

of, and its rights and possessions in 

the New Forest, 149, subsequent 

history of, and suppression, 15a 
Tyrrel, Sir Walter, and the skyii^ <rf 

William Rufus, 95-7, 215, 245-6. 
Tyrrel's Ford, (now Avonford), in the 

New Forest, 95, 104-5. 

Undergrowth m the New Forest, 
118, 277. 

Vbctis, see Isle of W^ht 
Venison, abolition of, in the New Forest, 
1851., 85. 
annual suppfy derivable from the New 
Forest m about 1787., 72-3. 
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Vcniao n ^mtinu i d * 

tmportanoe o( gcadtial decrease of, 
from Canute's day till the xviii. 
century, 64-5, 72 4fsdg., 87. 

interests of, once predominant in the 
forests, la 

ofiences against, how dealt with, 
15 ef stq. 

versus vert, 236. 
Verderen of the forest, duties and privi- 
leges of, 4, 17, present-day verderers, 
113, duties and qualifications of, 

241. 

Vert, €f timber of the New Forest, action 
of the Stuart kings in regard to, 
70, importance of under Canute's 
code and Henry iii.'s Charta de 
Fcnsta^ 65, increasing importance 
o( due to the growth of the navy, 
70, 87, in 1608. and 1783., accord- 
ing to Cobbett, 80, meaning of the 
term, 14. 

Victoria County History of Hampshire^ 

cited on the flora of the New Forest, 

and its botanical aspects, 22^32, list 

of the rarest plants from, 232-3. 

cited on the tiniber of the New Forest, 

8^-91. 
excdlent account of the insects of the 

New Forest given in, 218. 
indictment of Domesday Booths ac- 
curacy by, 46. 

^ews in the New Forest, points of van- 
tage for, 272, 281-3. 

Vipers, said to be non-poisonous, in the 
New Forest, infreq«ently n»et with, 
171. 

Wagtails of the New Forest, 225. 
"Walks" of the New Forest, interests 

of, 116. 
Warbeck, Perkin, in sanctuary at 

Beaulieu, 140. 
Warblers, of the New Forest, 225, 

varieties found there, 226. 
Wardens of the forests, area and scope 

of their duties, 2-4. 
Warwick, Lady, in sanctuary at Beaulieu, 

140. 
Wastes, see Purprestures. 



Waxwings, occasionally teen in seveie 

winters in the New Forest, 225. 
Welch, Miss Lucy Kemp, picture by 
of a New Forest " rounding-up," 
242. 
West Saxon characteristics of the New 
Forest people, 174 et seq. 
place-names. New Forest details 
traceable in, 175. 
Weymouth, visits of George iii. to, 

113, 114. 
'< White admiral" butterflies to be seen 
in the New Forest, 167, 172, 215, 
ai6, 217. 
Wild-£awl and aquatic birds in, and near, 

the New Forest, 192, 193, 226-7. 
William the Conqueror, doings of , in the 
New Forest, Domesday Book not 
trustworthy as to, 46 «^ seg, 
severe enforcement of forest law by, 
59, 63. 
William of Malmesbury and other writers 
on the alleged devastations by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in the New Forest, 
48-9, bias of against the Norman 
kings, 94, their tales of the death of 
William Rufus, 94-6. 
William Rufiis, death of, in the New 
Forest, 48, 94-6, 104-5, 194, "5. 
245-^. 
iniquitous grant by, of lands in the 
New Forest to Ranulph Fkmbard, 
149. 
severe enforcement of the forest law 
by, 59, 63. 
Wi nc hes te r , an old Roman dty, 41, 
43, 45, burial-place of William 
Rufus, 96, 97, 194- 
Windsor Park, deer in, fed on New 

Forest acorns, 201. 
Winter heyning, a close time in the 
New Forest, 84, why instituted, 
238, abolition of, 239. 
Wise, Mr., apparent error of, regarding 
absence of chesnuts from the 
New Forest, 117. 
cited on bee-keeping in the New 
Forest, 198. 
on the birds of the New Forest, 
id^ etsoq. 
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Wise, Ur.-kdmtimtMt. 

cited on British place-names, in the 
New Forest, 175. 
Canute's Charta de Foresta^ 

234-5- 
the chronicles of "Gemeti- 

censis,''48. 
the cicada of the New Forest, 

318. 
on the improved condition of the 

New Forest since 1851., 86. 
the woodpeckers and jays of the 
New Forest, 159-60, on the 
alleged find of the egg of the 
black woodpecker in the New 
Forest, 167-8, 17a 
Wolf, not properly included under beasts 

of the forest, 24-5. 
Woodchat, occasionally seen in the New 

Forest, 225. 
Woodcock in the New Forest, 193, 

237* 
Wooded parts of the New Forest, 

beauties of, 274 it seq. 
Woodland in the New Forest, compara- 
tively small area of, 155. 
Woodlark, rarity of, in the New Forest, 

224. 
Woodpeckers of the New Forest, 223. 
black, egg of, found in the New Forest, 
167, 168, the discoveiy controverted, 
170. 
green, remarks of Wise on decreasing 
sise of eggs of if the first are taken, 
171, an analogous case, ibid, 
green and other, of the New Forest, 
159, 160^ 169. 



Woodward citid on the boundaries of the 
New Forest, (temp. Edward i. 
and Charles li.), 65-7, the 
same cm encroachments there- 
on, 67-^ 
on the great storm of 1703., and 
on the available timber in the 
New Forest in 1707., 71. 
on hunting in the New Forest, 
and on special permits to 
various great people, 350-3. 
Woodwards, of the New Forest, positioo 

and duties of, 7. 
Wood- white butterflies (bund in the New 

Forest, 3i6, 317. 
Words local to the New Forest, 

176 et seq. 
Works of public utility, opposition of the 

New Forest commoners to, 89. 
Wriothesley, Thomas, afterwards Earl of 
Southampton, 136-7, 143, to whom 
the site of BeauUeu Abbey was 
granted, 1538., 143. 
Wrynecks of the New Forest, 333. 

Yafflb or Yaffingales woodpecker in 

the New Forest, i6a 
Yarranton's great scheme in connection 

with the New Forest iron-smelting 

industry, 195. 
Yellow and clouded yellow butterflies. 

New Forest, 317. 
** Ytene," said to be a name for the New 

Forest, 45, 175. 

Zoological remains of the Palaeolithic 
age found in Hampshire, 38, 33. 
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